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Beautiful San Carlos Park 


I ligh Class Propert Vv for saie 


HE SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDICATE offers to HOMESEEKERS and 
INVESTORS, Resident and Villa Lots, Orchards, Vineyards and Acreage, in 
the MOST BEAUTIFUL TRACT OF LAND on the San Francisco Bay Shore— 
Rolling, Picturesque and Grand—Beautiful Creeks, ‘Trees, Ferns and Flowers. 
Streets are to be GRADED, MACADAMIZED, SEWERED and LIGHTED. 


Climatic Conditions Perfect — Picturesque and Charming Scenery — Excellent 
Transportation. Via Bay Shore Cut-off of the Southem Pacific. 


30 MINUTES’ RIDE FROM SAN FRANCISCO 














IDEAL LOCATION—Commands view of the Bay. The Home Place for the Business 
Man, the Merchant, the Professional Man, the Banker and the Capitalist. 

EDUCATIONAL CENTER—The Leland Stanford, Jr., University, Reid’s School for Boys, 
Order of the Sacred Heart from Paris, France, for Young Ladies, Hoitt’s Academy for Boys, 
Manzanita Hall Preparatory for Stanford or Eastern Universities, Girls and Boys’ High School 
are all located within easy reach of this Property. 

BUSINESS AND MANUFACTURING SITES—On Deep Water, with Excellent Shipping 
Facilities by Rail and Water controlled by this Syndicate. 

For Further Information, Pamphlets, etc., Call on or Address 


QANT C*A RT OC) >A-R I YY AIDYEC YA 
SAN CARLOS PARK SYNDIC 


Offices: 393a and 395a Monadnock Building San Francisco, California 
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OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSEIS THE BEST. 
66 All rights secured.”” 
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SUNSET MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 








This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing information to prospective 
travelers. Sunset Magazine by reason of its close relations with railroad and 
steamship companies occupies a very favorable position, enabling it to obtain at 
first hand accurate data. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will furnish information about any part of the world, telling you how to get there, what 
the cost will be, what the hotel accommodations and rates are; and will send 
you descriptive books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great 
facilities enable us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not first 
been determined. 


"THE PICTURESQUE CITY OF A GREAT STATE’’— 
MILLION AND A HALF NOW BEING EXPENDED FOR 
PLEASURE AND CONVENIENCE OF VISITOR AND 
RESIDENT—WHERE THE MOUNTAINS RUN DOWN 
TO THE SEA—COMPETITIVE RAILROAD NEARLY 
COMPLETED INTO CITY—SPLENDID TIME AND 
PLACE FOR INVESTMENT 


WRITE BOARD OF TRADE FOR BOOKLET ‘‘A’’ 
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HOTEL DEL CORONADO 

UNDER NEW MANAGEMENT 
NJOY California’s best climate at the largest all-year seaside resort hotel in 
E, the world. All outside rooms. Guests will appreciate the new and im- 
portant changes. Every modern convenience provided, including long 
distance telepho.ie in rooms. Chef of national reputation. Choicest and widest 
cuisine of any hotel in the West. Interior court a rare tropical garden. Fine 
fishing, boating and bathing. Improved golf course and unexcelled cement 

tennis courts. Two full-size polo fields, one-mile race track. 
Write for beautifully illustrated booklet. 


H. F. NORCROSS, GENERAL AGENT, MORGAN ROSS, Manacer, 
334 South Spring Street, Los Angeles. CORONADO BEACH, CALIFORNIA 
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: St. Helena 
ae —.__ | Sanitarium 


Next to the Battle Creek Sani- 
tarium, the largest and best 
equipped institution of its kind 
in the world. Offers advantages 
of climate and surroundings for 
health-seekers, combined with 
conveniences of a modern 
hotel, physicians of long ex- 
perience, trained nurses and 
careful attendants. Located 
sixty-five miles from San Fran- 
cisco on an eminence overlook- 
ing the beautiful Napa Valley. 
For information address 


St. Helena Sanitarium 


Sanitarium, Napa Co., 
California 





oR 


Information Bureau 
S. P. Co., Flood Building 
PORTION OF FRONT OF MAIN BUILDING San Francisco. 
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Hotel St. James SAW 40st 


STARTING POINT FOR THE GREAT LICK OBSERVATORY 


Albert Bettens, n= R. M. Bettens, Manager 





HOTEL ALEXANDRIA 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 














The Fireproof Hotel of 


Southern California. 
Designed and Equipped N esate 
to Meet every Demand Lar gest 
for Comfort and Service. 
Convenient to all Urban B e s t 


and Interurban Car Lines. 





ALEXANDRIA HOTEL COMPANY 
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HOTEL RAFAEL 


SAN RAFAEL, CALIFORNIA 
OPEN ALL THE YEAR 














Headquarters for Motor League— Commodious Garage 





Located in beautiful Marin County, at the foot of Mt. Tamalpais, one of the many 
points of interest and beauty within easy reach of Hotel Rafael. All rooms are 
outside rooms with long distance telephone in each — Lighted by Electricity 
throughout —Ideal Climate— Beautiful grounds of Twenty-two acres— Golf, 
Tennis, Hunting, Fishing, Yachting, Riding and Driving — All Indoor Sports and 
Amusements — Children’s Playgrounds equipped with Juvenile Appliances. 


ONLY FIFTY MINUTES 
FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


THIRTY MINUTE TRAIN SERVICE 


American and European Plan Moderate Prices 





Write for Information and beautifully illustrated Booklet, to 
FRANK N. ORPIN, Proprietor 
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THE CARMEL AND SAN CARLOS MISSIONS ARE CLOSE 
BY HOTEL DEL MONTE, WHERE IT IS SUMMER TIME 
ALL THE YEAR—WRITE FOR FOLDER TO H. R. 
WARNER, MANAGER, DEL MONTE, CALIFORNIA 
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A DELIGHTFUL PLACE TO REST AND GET WELL 
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Witter Springs Hotel 


NOT A SANITARIUM BUT A LUXURIOUS HOME-LIKE INN 


Set like a gem in the evergreen mountains of Lake County, California, 
overlooking beautiful Clear Lake, thirty miles long and ten miles wide. 
Boating, fishing and hunting. Magnificent scenery—mild, tonic climate. 


Witter Springs Water Works Wonders 


For people afflicted with stomach, liver, kidney and bladder troubles. 
It also cures rheumatism, gout and all uric acid complaints. 
A beautiful, illustrated book about Witter Springs Hotel and Witter 
Springs Water and a set of colored postals sent free upon request. 




















ADDRESS : 


Rodney J. McCormick, Manager, Witter Springs, Lake County, Cal. 


CALIFORNIA MEDICAL WATERS CO., Eastern Distributors of Witter Springs Water 
HIGHLAND, NEW YORK 
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Santa Catalina Island 

















Season 1907—Greatest Fishing Tournaments known, auspices ““Tuna"™ and “ Light Tackle” Clubs. World’s Rod and Reel 
Records for Size, Weight and Number of Deep Sea Game Fishes. The Great Canvas City (and Cottages). Numerous Hotels 
and Restaurants. Write for Illustrated, General and Fishing Folders. 


BANNING CO., “f2%:cRiise Los Angeles, Cal. 











Mt. Tamalpais 


+... OVER.. 


“The Crookedest Railroad in the World” 








is a trip no visitor to San Francisco can overlook 
and one that no native Californian interested 
in scenic effects, or the geography of this part 
of the country should fail to take. 


The Trip to Mt. Tamalpais Consists of 


a boat ride along the wharves and shipping of San Francisco; a sail across the 
Golden Gate, the entrance to the Golden West; an electric car ride, third rail 
system, along the shore of the bay; a railroad ride through the big redwood 
trees of Mill Valley; the mountain railway trip, not a cog road and no steep 
inclines; an unsurpassed panorama of mountains, valleys and ocean. You see 
it allfrom Mt. Tamalpais and want to go again. 





For full information inquire at any railroad passenger office or 


Peck-Judah Co. Ticket Office Mt. Tamalpais Railway Co. 
222 South Spring Street, Los Angeles Sausalito Ferry Mill Valley, Marin County 
789 Market Street, San Francisco San Francisco California 
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Hotel Jefferson 


Turk and Gough Streets 
SAN FRANCISCO 


New hotel facing Jefferson Square; two blocks from 
Van Ness Avenue, the present shopping district. Every 
modern convenience; 350 rooms, single or en suite; 150 
private baths; American plan, $3.50 to $10; European 
plan, $1.50 to $6. Omnibus meets all trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart, 


Geary Street, Above Powell 
SAN FRANCISCO 


European plan, $1.50 a day and up. 250 rooms; 200 
private baths. Building completed and hotel opened 
November 1, 1907. Every modern convenience; hand- 
somely and luxuriously furnished; omnibus meets all 
trains and steamers. 


Hotel Stewart and Hotel Jefferson 


OWNED AND MANAGED BY THE 


STEWART - BARKER CO. 























The Pacific Grand 


EUROPEAN PLAN - UNEXCELLED CAFE 
A first-class Commercial Hotel 


One hundred and fifty rooms, with bath, 
steamtheat, electric lights and telephone in each. 
Beautifully furnished. Best of service. Only 
150 feet from. the Southern Pacific general offices. 

Rates, $1.00 per day and up. 

Open on or about July 1, 1907. 


CLUTE & CLARK, Managers 
Ellis Street, Near Powell San Francisco 


Now Open 
“or desig — HOTEL ROBINS 
































Cor. 4th and Howard Sts., San Francisco, Cal. Post Street, near Jones 
on house, rt eae. ert al Steam a. a ange ibe SAN FRANCISCO 

: The, $1.00, $1. day; with bath, $2.00 x : . “ . 
the Wet: ne ee ee ee Best Accommodations. Best Rates in the City. 





‘With Private "Bath ‘$1.50. up 
ate up 
GRAND CENTRAL HOTEL New, Modern, 140 light, airy rooms all outside, 75 private 


R baths. Furnished as Annex to Palace Hotel, strictly first 
Intersection Market, Polk and Fell Sts. class. Steam heat, hot water and phone in every room. 


From Ferry, Sutter Street Cars; from 3rd Street Depot, 
Phone Market 2701 SAN FRANCISCO aig Street cars transfer to Sutter. 


M. JOHNSON, Proprietor 
European plan. All sunny outside rooms, steam heated. Private telephones, ame "oR —_ . 
Electric lights. Cars pass the hotel continuously. Formerly of x ant. T Franklin 2670. 


Frank Burnet, Mgr., Formerly of the Grand Hotel 
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THE HOTEL AT BYKON 
Write manager at Byron Hot Springs Hotel or inquire of any 
S. P. Agent or Peck-Judah Co., 789 Market St., San Francisco, or 
C. W. Kelley, 222 South Spring St., Los Angeles. 


BYRON 
WATERS 
CURE 
RHEUMATISM 











RICHARDSON MINERAL SPRINGS 


The homelike health resort of Northern Cali- 
fornia. Open the entire year. Steam and 
mineral baths every day. Cures rheumatism, 
malaria, all stomach, liver, kidney, and skin 
diseases and nervous troubles. Stage daily, 
Sundays excepted. Ten miles from Chico. 
Long distance telephone. 


Rates Reasonable 


Address J. H. RICHARDSON 
CHICO, CALIFORNIA 








- THE FAIRLAWN 


Fruitvale Avenue and Bellevue Street 


Fruitvale, California 
M. L. ZAPPETTINI, Manager 
| Strictly first-class hotel. European and American plan. One hundred 


rooms. Rates, $1.50 per day and up. Special attention paid to families 
Open all the year ‘round. Climate unsurpassed. Phone Merritt 38. 





Two hundred outside rooms 


| Hotel St. James 


Van Ness Ave. and Fulton St., San Francisco 


McAllister or Hayes Street car; get off at Van Ness. 


Fifty baths 


| Sample rooms for commercial men. Reservations by wire. 


Phone Market 3001. 
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THIS IS THE NEW BATH-HOUSE AT 


PASO ROBLES HOT SPRINGS 


_ Its Palatial Furnishings and Fittings remind one of the glories of Ancient Rome. Its superb 
equipment is unrivaled by anything in this country. Hydropathic Treatment for all Ills. Mud Baths, 
Swimming Baths, Turkish Baths. NATURE HERE GIVES HER POWER OF HEALING. 
Open all the year. For terms, address 


W. A. JUNKER ESTATE, Manager Hotel El Paso de Robles, Paso Robles, California 
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NEw ORLEANS 


Pacific Coast to Washington, D. C. 
In Through Cars 
Through the Old South 





PHIL K. GORDON, Pacific Coast Passenger Agent 


Flood Building \ 606 So. Spring St. 
874 Market St. San Francisco Los Angeles 











LLeE 
R, Genera Pass 
Chicagg "er Agony 
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ICAGO 


The fastest, most complete and best 
equipped through transcontinental 
trains are offered via the 


Chicago, Union Pacific 
& North-Western Line 


the most direct route, San Francisco and Portland to Chicago, over the 
only double track railway between the Missouri River and Chicago. All 
the provisions for comfort and luxury known to modern travel are in- 
cluded in their equipment. 

The electric lighted Overland Limited, the most luxurious train in the 
world, and The China and Japan Fast Mail, both leave Pacific Coast 
points daily for Chicago and points east via this line. 


The Best of Everything 


Three trains daily to Chicago and two to St. Paul, Minneapolis and Duluth. 


Choice of routes via the direct 
line through Ogden and Cheyenne 
or via Salt Lake City and Denver. 



























For tickets, sleeping car reservations and full infor- ~ 
mation apply to Southern Pacific agents or address 


R. R. RITCHIE, General Agent, Pacific Coast, C. & N.-W. Ry., ~ 
878 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


C. A, THURSTON, General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
605 So. Spring Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 


R. V. HOLDER. General Agent, C. & N.-W. Ry., 
163 Third Street, Portiand, Ore. 


OL509 
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TO TRAVEL IN COMFORT TAKE THE 


Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas Railway 














Through personally conducted tourist sleepers San Francisco and 


Los Angeles to Fort Worth, Dallas, St. Louis and intermediate 
points, also through standard sleepers connecting at San Antonio 
for Oklahoma, Shreveport, Memphis, Kansas City and St. Louis. 








FOR INFORMATION INQUIRE AT ANY OFFICE OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC COMPANY 


W. S. Sr. GEORGE JOS. McILROY 
GENERAL PASS. AND TICKET AGENT PACIFIC COAST PASSENGER AGENT 
WAINRIGHT BUILDING ROOM 15, FLOOD BUILDING 
ST. LouIs, MO. SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 












TO THE EAS* 


No travel in the world is so luxurious as that 
from California to Chicago. Both as to 
scenery and train equipment, no 
route is so attractive. 


The Overland Limited 


Leaves California daily; electric lights in 
every berth ; all the latest books and papers; 
news of the world bulletined twice daily and 
in extras when occasion warrants 


UNION PACIFIC 


For full information about this famous 
train, call on or write 


S. F. BOOTH, G. A. 
42 Powell St., San Francisco, California 
OR 


E.L. LOMAX, G. P. A. 
Omaha, Neb. 
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- Jas Colauhoun President. Nernonilarinicinel £ice-Presicent ‘Geo. A Wagstaff, Superintendents: 
‘J.G Hopkins Ist Vice President. AT-Thomson, Sec’y.and Tres. General Oflices: Clifton,Arizona, | 








REDU, .ON WORKS AT CLIFTON 


\e © ARIZONA AND NEW MEXICO RAILWAY 
> connects with the Southern Pacific Company lines 
at Lordsburg, New Mexico, and with the El] Paso 
and Southwestern Railway at Hachita, New Mexico. It runs a daily 
passenger service between the points named and Clifton, Arizona, the 
great copper camp. It spans the Gila and San Francisco rivers, and 
for twenty miles follows the historic cafion of the Gila River. 

It carries the traveler from the arid plains into the heart of the 
Peloncillo Mountains, landing him in the oldest and greatest mining camp 
in Arizona. 

The climate of Clifton is perfect during eight months in the year; 
altitude, 3400 feet; population, 5000; magnificent mountain scenery, traversed 
by mountain railroads; hunting; fishing; hot springs; ample hotel accommo- 
dations. The center of an immense mineral belt that is in its infancy in develop- 










ment. Here are great copper smelters and wonderful copper mines. 
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TONOPAH & GOLDFIELD 
RAILROAD COMPANY 


Radiating 
Center 

for the 
World’s 
Wonder 
of 


NEVADA 


NOTE Manhattan, Goldfield, Columbia, 

Bullfrog, Diamondfield, Kawich, 
Silver Peak, and other new districts that are 
now pouring out their millions of dollars 
are all reached from Tonopah. Standard 
Sleeping Cars into Tonopah. Trains leave 
the line of the Nevada and California Railway 
(Southern Pacific Company) at Mina, Nevada 





Southern 
Nevada’s 
New 

Gold Mining 
Excitement 








JOHN W. BROCK 
President 


TONOPAH, NEVADA 


J. F. HEDDEN 
General Superintendent 











French Lick-West Baden Springs 


The Ideal Place to Rest—Perfect Hotel 
Accommodations. Open the year 
’round. Offers every attraction to 
seekers of Health— Rest—Recreation. 





Write for descriptive booklet, rates, etc. 
FRANK J. REED 
r Gen’l Passenger Agent 
Gustom House Place, CHICAGO 


B. E. TAYLOR 
Gen’l 

















N 








J cHIGAGO sore CINCINNATI is NEW ORLEANS¢ 
NEW ORLEANS, 
TO MEMPHIS, LOUISVILLE, CINCINNATI, 
ST.LOUIS AND CHICAGO, 


TOURIST SLEEPING GARS 


Tickets and other information of agents of its own 
and connecting lines. 


if A. H. HANSON, P.T.M. S. G. HATCH, G. P. A. 
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TOUR WINTER TRIP 


made comfortable by the 


SUNSET ROUTE 


Through the Sunny South between San Francisco and New Orleans. 
Personally conducted family excursion parties between California and 
New Orleans, Kansas City, St. Louis, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
Washington every week. 
Connections made at New Orleans with New Orleans-New York. 
Steamship Company’s steamers for New York. 
Your choice of an all rail or sea voyage. 

For information address any agent of the 


SOUTHERN PACIFIC 
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HE WONDERFUL 

WINTER JOURNEY 
Between NE W Y OR K and 
CALIFORNIA via New Orleans 


One Hundred Golden 
Hours at Sea 














Magnificent new twin screw turbine st 
Every convenience, every luxury. The Largest 
American coastwise vessels, 


Sunset Express oil-burning flyer with surpas- 
sing dining car service, observation cars, Pullman 
drawing-room sleepers, and personally con- 
ducted excursions. 


L. H. NUTTING 


349 Broadway New York 











SEATTLE 


AGENTS FOR 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 


Regular sailings from New York and to the Hawaiian Islands. 


Chargeurs Reunis French S. S. Co. 


Regular sailings from China and Japan and to South 
America and Europe. 


Western Steam Navigation Co. 


Daily service to and from Vancouver, B. C. 











THE SOUTHERN ROUTE 
VIA 


TEXAS AND PACIFIC RAILWAY to the EAST 


Through Standard and Tourist Sleepers 


TO 
ST. LOUIS AND CHICAGO 
THROUGH 
FORT WORTH AND DALLAS 
NO TROUBLE TO ANSWER QUESTIONS 
W. J. SHOTWELL T. D. CONNELLY 

General Agent, 625 Market St. General Agent, 230 S. Spring St. 
San Francisco, California Ios Angeles, California 


E. P. TURNER, G. P. and T. A., Dallas, Texas 
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Alaska Pacific 
Steamship Company 


The Only Direct Line 


between 


SAN FRANCISCO SEATTLE 
AND TACOMA 


Ss. S. BUCKMAN Ss. S. WATSON 


SAILINGS 


From San Francisco, Steuart Street Wharf 
From Seattle, N. P. Pier No. 2 


EVERY SATURDAY 


TICKET OFFICES 
SAN FRANCISCO, Steuart Street Wharf 
TACOMA, 1113 Pacific Avenue 
SEATTLE, 608 First Avenue 
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Hotel Lankershim 


Corner of Seventh and Broadway 
Los Angeles, California 





Exceptional Advantages to the 
Tourist and Traveler 
350 rooms, 160 private baths; Every room an outside one. Location 
unsurpassed. Large, airy sample rooms. 
EUROPEAN PLAN 


Restaurant a la Carte. Cuisine unexcelled, Excellent Orchestra 
Spacious and Beautiful Lobby. 


COOPER & DAVIS, Lessees 


Write for Illustrated Booklet. 











Hotel Metropole 


R. M. BRIARE, Proprietor 














American Plan 


$3.00 Per Day and Upwards 
Best Appointed Hotel in Oakland 


HEADQUARTERS FOR TOURISTS 
AND COMMERCIAL TRAVELERS 


Oakland California 

















The Bank of 
California 


ESTABLISHED 'e6es4 


SAN FRANCISCO 
CALIFORNIA 


PORTLAND, OREGON 
TACOMA, WASHINGTON 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


General Banking Business 
Transacted 


LETTERS OF CREDIT ISSUED. ACCOUNTS OF 


FIRMS, INDIVIDUALS AND BANKS INVITED 
SEATTLE BRANCH 


©. C. WAGNER, MANAGER 
GEO. T. S. WHITE, Asst. MANAGER 





Hi. Alden 


| 
| 





Eugene Thompson 


Hotel Nadeau 


ALDEN & THOMPSON, Proprietors 


EUROPEAN PLAN 


Largest and Best Commercial Sample Rooms in the City 
First Class Cafe in Connection 


Corner First and Spring Streets 


Write for Souvenir Purse | LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


Santa Paula 


VENTURA COUNTY, CALIFORNIA 


| “Th GLEN CITY” | 


OF SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 

















Population 5 5 only 15 miles from the sea, and 66 miles from 
Angeles; railroad facilities excellent 

The home ot on Lemon, the Ap = the English Walnut, the 

Lima Tages the Apricot. The soil, alluvial and sandy loam, makes 

coe diversity of crops. Every season of the year is a 

coemeg rvest time, making business conditions unusually active and con- 


stant the year through. For descriptive booklet, address 
The Board of Trade, Santa Paula, California 
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HO T EL GREEN is the largest and finest fireproof 
RESORT HOTEL in California, 


conducted on both American and European Plans. Separate dining-rooms four 
hundred feet apart. <A hotel of the highest standard of excellence. 


Opens November 27, 19072 


Write for Art Booklet. Full information on application to 


J. H. Holmes, Manager - Pasadena, California 








HOTEL HAYWARD 


Vag it De Raym — 


Los Angeles’ Newest 
and absolutely 
FIREPROOF HoTEL 








WALTER RAYMOND, Proprietor 
Large Sample om for Commer- A. W. HODGDON, Manager 


Of) fe) | Ohmbapory > en 
On direct car line to all depots 


al Spring and Sixth Streets 


LOS ANGELES CALIFORNIA CONCEDED BY EXACTING CRITICS 
TO BE THE MOST SUPERBLY 


LOCATED HOTEL ON THE 
AMERICAN CONTINENT, WITH 


La Pintoresc a EVERY APPOINTMENT PERFECT 


THE PICTURESQUE ———— 
A Strictly First-class Hotel 


100 rooms with steam heat, gas 
and electric lights. 
Send for booklet. 
M. D. Painter, Proprietor 


ii «+ ealieiiie Pasadena : California 











..December Until May... 
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HOTEL WASHINGTON ANNEX 


Seattle’s 

Newest 
and 

Best Hotel 


Constructed in 
1907 


Absolutely 
Fireproof 
and 
Thoroughly 
Modern 


Apartments large and elaborately furnished; 
heated; excellent cuisine and prompt service. 
European and American plans. 


HOTEL WASHINGTON ANNEX 
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200 rooms single and en suite, all outside. Electric lighted and steam 
Delightfully located, convenient to business center. Conducted on both 


We solicit tourist and commercial travel. For rates and other information apply to 


Second Avenue and Stewart Streets 
SEATTLE, WASHINGTON, U. S. A 














THE LEADING TOURIST HOTEL OF THE PACIFIC NORTHWEST 


Lincoln | 


American 
European 


250 rooms, 100 
with private 





aM OEE 


Gentle- 


seating 250. Ladies’ cafe. 
Dutch room, banquet room, tea room. A 
garden 120 feet square. 


BLACKWELL HOTEL COMPANY 


SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 


American seine room, 
men’s cafe. 


Fourth and Madison 
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HARBOR SCENE 


OPPORTUNITY 


SAYS IN UNMISTAKABLE TERMS 


VANCOUVER 


WASHINGTON 


VANCOUVER is located in Southwestern Washington, one hundred miles from the mouth of the great Columbia River. It 

is the richest city of its si n the Pacific Coast. Population and postoffice receipts have doubled in the past three years 
There are wonderful prospects for the future, because the development of Vancouver is only initsinfancy. All thoughtful 
men who have studied the situation agree that a city of 50,000 inhabitants or more must be the result of the present causes 
of Vancouver's growth. 

VANCOUVER has an unsurpassed fresh water harbor, one mile wide, eight miles long, with forty feet of water. It has 

magnificent opportunities for shipping and manufacturing industries. The vast timber wealth at its very doors has 
already brought to Vancouver the largest lumber mill on the Columbia River. 

VANCOUVER is one of the leading points of the West in railway activity. The extraordinary railroad development along 

the north bank of the Cculumbia River 1 es Vancouver the natural shipping point for the vast wheat fields of the 
great Inland Empire of Oregon and Washington. Exceptional opportunities offered for elevators and flouring mills. 
Vancouver is the county seat of Clarke county, which has the richest and best developed farm lands in Western Washington. 

Wherever you live, if you would like to cast your lot with a growing, progressive, alert, and enthusiastic community, 
write to-day for full particulars about Vancouver. Investigate, for opportunity is now knocking at your door. Full 
information cheerfully furnished by addressing 


SECRETARY COLUMBIA CLUB 


VANCOUVER, WASHINGTON 
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MOUNT HOOD FROM VANCOUVER 
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EDUCATIONAL 





EALD 


San Francisco, Santa Cruz, Oakland, 
Stockton, Fresno, Los Angeles, River- 
side, Reno. Write to Heald’s College i in 
the city of your choice. 


Colleges 


VON MEYERINCK SCHOOL OF MUSIC. 818 Grove 
street, San Francisco. Established 1895. Pre-eminently 
the largest and best equipped school on the Pacific Coast— 
offering all the advantages of Eastern and European con- 
servatories for a thorough musical education. Prospectus 
upon application. 


ANDERSON ACADEMY—Military. Number limited. 
Boys thoroughly prepared for any coliege. Situation beau- 
tiful; climate unsurpassed; buildings modern; gymnasium 
new; teachers college men. William Walker Anderson, 
principal, Irvington, California. 


HEALD’S STOCKTON BUSINESS COLLEGE, Stock- 
ton, California. Largest school in the interior. Business, 
shorthand, preparatory, teachers, academic, electrical and 
civil engineering. Both sexes. Board and room, $15 per 
month. Write for terms. 














HILL MILITARY ACADEMY—A boarding and day 
J. W. Hill, M. D., 
pal, Portland, Oregon. 


school for boys. proprietor and princi- 





IRVING INSTITUTE AND CALIFORNIA CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC 
2126 CALIFORNIA STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Boarding and Day School for Girls. Music, languages, art and elocution. 
Accredited by the Universities. Pupils admitted at any time. MISS ELLA M. 
PINKHAM, Principal. 
California Conservatory of Music—Full corps of teachers in all departments. 
Send for catalogue. HERMANN GENSS, Director. 





MANZANITA HALL 


PALO ALTO, CALIFORNIA 
Boys find here ideal conditions and surroundings. 
Catalogue on request. 
J. LEROY DIXON, Principal. 


We'll train him in 

All Commercial 

Branches and give 

him a Course in t that will MAKE A 


THOROUGH BUSINESS MAN OF HIM. 


PACIFIC COAST BUSINESS COLLEGE 


San Jose, California. H. E. Cox, Pres. 








MISS HARKER’S SCHOOL, Palo Alto, California. 
New building, steam heated, to be ready for fall term. 
Large grounds for out-of-doors sports. Accredited to 
Stanford, Vassar and Wellesley. 





Boones University School for Boys 


Berkeley, California 





SAN FRANCISCO BUSINESS COLLEGE. 733 Fill- 
more street, San Francisco. Established twenty years. 
San Francisco offers better opportunities than any other 
city in the world. We give you the training which enables 
you to accept one of these opportunities and introduce 
you to the men who offer the opportunity. Write for 





circulars. A. S. Weaver, president. 
WESTERN SCHOOL OF COMMERCE, Stockton, 
California. Departments: Normal, shorthand and_book- 


keeping. Special features of bookkeeping work are Loose- 
leaf systems, card ledgers and vertical filing systems. All 
unused tuition payments refunded when student leaves 
school. 





MOUNT TAMALPAIS MILITARY ACADEMY 
N RAF 


“I do not recall an institution superior to it for training 
boys in a preparatory course for college.’”” Report Inspector- 
General U.S. A. Send for a catalogue. 

ARTHUR Crossy, D. D., Head Master. 





THE JENNE MORROW LONG COLLEGE OF VOICE AND DRAMATIC ACTION 
announce a partnership with FREDERICK J. BUTLER, Stage Director of the 
ALCAZAR THEATRE. Mr. Butter will have entire charge of the Dramatic 
DerarTMENT. Students have professional experience while studying. Pvusiic 
Perrormances Montuty. MISS MURIEL ARNDT—graduated May 22d—imme- 
diately joined the ETHEL BARRYMORE CO. Address all communications to 
the President, Jenne Morrow Long, Jefferson Square Building, 925 Golden 
Gate Avenue, San Francisco, California. Telephone Market 3312. 





MISS HAMLJIN’S boarding and day school for girls. 
2230 Pacific avenue, near Webster street. Accredited to 
universities and colleges. Address Miss S. D. Hamlin, 
2230 Pacific avenue, San Francisco. 


THE HICKS SCHOOL, SANTA BARBARA, CAL. 

A Boarding and Day School for Boys. Thorough work in 
small classes. Fifth year opens September 19th, 1907. 
Rodney M. Heggie, A.M., Headmaster. 

“BEAULIEU”—A boarding and day school for girls. 
Number limited. Tenth year. Send for catalogue. 
Hee noe og Mason 1686. 1601 College avenue, Berkeley, 
California 











THE PAUL GERSON DRAMATIC SCHOOL, San 
Francisco-Chicago. Largest training school of acting in 
America. Mr. Gerson has personal charge of San Fran- 
cisco school. Positions secured. Six months’ graduating 
course. Write for catalogue, Native Sons Building, Geary 


and Gough streets, San Francisco. 
HOITT SCHOOL 


Homerian Hall “ror bors 


For catalogue address principal 2 E 
Palo Alto - . - California 














Pehnkielallter 


BUSINESS COLLEGE 
PORTLAND, OREGON 


BEHNKE-WALKER STUDENTS SUCCEED. WHY?P 


They are trained for busi inab 


like way. 





H. W. BEHNKE, President 





Placed 351 pupils into lucrative positions during last year. 
Why not enroll in a reputable school that places all of its graduates ? 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 


I. M. WALKER, Principal 
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#! ICCeSS 


lows Action — 
p jegree Follows Delay. 


LEARN THE 


PLUMBING, PLASTERING OR 
BRICKLAYING TRADES 


Our graduates make from $6 TO $9 PER DAY after three 
months’ course. All instruction is practical and individual. 


ve NO BOOKS—TOOLS TAKE THEIR PLACE 
y! You can enter at any time—no previous knowledge required. 
POSITIONS EASILY SECURED 


Night and day sessions all year round. Our scholars are from 
15 to 50 years old. 





WRITE FOR FREE CATALOGUE 


CSO GCOYYNE TRADE SCHOOL 


 / WB \ “it c 231-241 Eighth Street, San Francisco, Cal. 
’ SRE \ otaC ERAT 











| 


(U DRAF TSMAN 
making $150 monthly when taking individualinstructions from 


CHIEF DRAFTSMAN 
of large concern, who will in few months’ homestudy equip you 
fully with complete technical and practical knowledge enabling 
you to start at $20-$30 weekly salary and rapidly advancing. Fur- 
— Bsr free of charge and aint position when completed. 
erms and success guaranteed. Best trade with best future. 


Ad. CHIEF DRAFTSMAN, Div. 36 Engineers Equip't co. (In¢.) Chicago 











SHUMBUG MEMORY SCHOOLS EXPOSED” 
AND ADDRESS ON DEVELOPMENT OF THE 


EMS 





$2,500 to $10,000 





To bade ae series ‘cee kK REE a year. 
educational works, the above 
will be sent to all applicants The only profession in which the 
JAMES P. DOWNS, 14 Park Place, New York demand for practitioners exceeds the supply. 


We fit you to pass the C. P. A. Exanipoicon and equip 
— P for practice Tad tenon ae school is is recognized as 
e 





lo classes. 
Course embraces Theory of aan Practical Ac- 
counting, Auditing, Commercial Law—also Book- 
keeping and Business Practice. Hundreds of suc- 
students now enjoying fine incomes. 
Write to-day to Dept. T. mentioning subject & 
that interests you. : 


Universal Business Institute, Inc. 


27-29 East 22d Street, 
New York. 





FIREMAN 3i2"3°,2 
$185 PER MONTH 
Soon you will be an engineer and earn more. We 
teach you by mail. Only railway school in exis- 
tence conducted by actual railway officials. Our 
students make good. Best roads represented. 
Positions guaranteed tothose mentally and 


physically competent. Hundreds needed 
now. Write to-day for catalog, etc. 


THE WENTHE RY. CORRES. SCHOOL 
Box 848, Freeport, Illinois. 
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Traffic Center 
Tacoma Pacific Northwest 
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TACOMA TIDEFLATS, SHOWING WATER FRONTAGE , 
Where Northern Pacific, Union Pacific and Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul railroads own hundreds of 
acres and are spending millions of dollars on terminals. 


Tacoma Terminals Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railroad 
Among Largest in United States 





“The plans of the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul provide for greater development in Tacoma than 
the people have any idea of. It is here that the business of the road will be done. The headquarters of the 
rt, $s ocean steamship business will be in Tacoma and this city will have the road’s largest western 
terminals. 

This statement is made by William P. Reynolds, attorney for the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
railroad, who adds: ‘‘A channel 200 feet wide is to be dredged of sufficient depth to float the largest ocean 
steamers. The mammoth warehouses which will be required to handle the company’s ocean steamship busi- 
ness will be located on the east side of this waterway. 

The Northern Pacific and Tacoma Eastern railroads, which own extensive terminals here, have already 
spent millions, and the former is completing plans for a $750,000 station. The Chicago, Milwaukee and 
St. Paul and Union Pacific railroads have purchased hundreds of acres in the heart of Tacoma for terminals 
which are being improved. These roads promise to have trains running into Tacoma by 1909. The Portland 
and Seattle, Port Townsend Southern, Great Northern, North Coast, Canadian Pacific, and Chicago and 
Northwestern are building their lines here, or are completing arrangements to do so. 

The Seattle Sunday Times, of February 10, 1907, says these seven additional railroads are making 
Tacoma their chief Pacific Coast terminal point, “Because Tacoma is the gateway to the Orient; the gate- 
way to Alaska; the outlet for the millions of bushels of grain raised in the Inland Empire—the greatest 
granary in the world; the outlet for the products manufactured from the trees of the vast primeval forests 
thereabout as well as the immense deposits of rich minerals taken from the mountains rising on all sides; 
and not least, because of its location at the head of ocean navigation on Puget Sound, having the finest 
deep water harbor in the world and unlimited facilities for railroad terminals and manufacturing sites.’ 

Tacoma has the best rail and ocean terminal facilities on the Pacific Coast, with steamship lines to the 
Orient and Liverpool, and Glasgow by way of the Suez Canal and Mediterranean; to jeg 3d by way of 
Mexican Central and South American ports; to Alaska, San Francisco, Honolulu and New York. 

TO MANUFACTURERS, INVESTORS, JOBBERS, MERCHANTS, SKILLED MECHANICS, 
TACOMA OFFERS’ UNRIVALED OPPORTUNITIES 











FOR FURTHER INFORMATION AND ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE, ADDRESS SECRETARY 


Chamber of Commerce and Board of Trade, Tacoma, Wash. 
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Piedmont- Terrace 
by-the-Lake 





ical fn 











VIEW OF PIEDMONT HILLS FROM TRACT 


10 MINUTES TO CENTER OF OAKLAND 
35 MINUTES FROM SAN FRANCISCO 


Situated on the low rolling hills of the Piedmont Range, adjacent 
to beautiful Lake Merritt and its magnificent boulevard. 
Grand Ave. Boulevard runs through this tract. 


LOTS OFFERED ON MOST REASONABLE TERMS 
STREET WORK AND SIDEWALKS FURNISHED FREE 


Write for Beautiful Illustrated Folder 


A. J. SNYDER 


901 Broadway Oakland, California 
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OAKLAND 


CALIFORNIA 


is unquestionably the most rapidly growing city on the Pacific Coast. 
Can any other city in the United States show an actual increase in 
population during the past three years of OVER THREE HUN- 
DRED PER CENT?P 





In making a change or an investment, do you want to select community; where property values are increasing at a remark- 
an up-to-date, progressive, rapidly growing city which already able rate, or some place which may some time in the dim 
has an established reputation as a commercial and residential future establish a name for itself? 

















RESIDENCE OF U. S. SENATOR GEORGE C. PERKINS 


There are very many reasons why Oakland is so rapidly assuming waterfront upon which three transcontinental railroads terminate: 
its rightful position as the principal city on the Coast—climatic unexcelled factory and residence sites, are but a few. Other 
conditions; location on the continental or land side of the bay of reasons and free illustrated literature explaining same will be 
San Francisco, in the coast center of the State; fifteen miles of cheerfully furnished upon request to the SECRETARY of the 


Oakland Chamber of Commerce, Oakland, California 


DO THESE FIGURES SHOW RAPID GROWTH? 


Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1906-7 : $ 64,000,000.00 
Assessed Valuation of Oakland, 1907-8 . 101,000,000.00 


Then why not write to-day for FREE LITERATURE and at the same time mention Sunset ? 
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Banks of the 


City of Oakland 


y here Jinancial institutions of the City of Oak- 
land reflect clearly the condition of the city 
that they represent. ‘The following figures, made 
at the end of the fiscal year, June 30th, 1907, 
show greater deposits, greater resources and more 
solidity than has ever been known in the city that 


has never seen a bank failure: 


Commercial Banks of Oakland 














2 @ of 
NAME OF BANK g& S855 Bg 223 as 
-- 34 eS ‘3 Os Lge & 
a ew = eal-7 a 
Bankers’ Trust Company. . . 65,000.00 693,451.25 | 300,000.00 8,495.20 367,497.56 
California Bank . ..... 79,986.54 | 1,326,045.54 175,000.00 | 45,509.93 989,222.59 
California Bank, 23d Ave. branch 297,019.05 295,194.48 
Security Bank and Trust Comp’y 1,076,209.13 150,000.00 | 24,670.47 898,469.46 
West Oakland Bank and Trust 
ee ee ae 142,427.80 25,000.00 411.61 109,043.12 
Savings Banks of Oakland 
Gentral Bank . . 2. ss 6 * 300,000.00 | 9,871,561.25 | 300,000.00 | 673,422.09 | 8,471,383.98 
Farmers and Merchants’ Savings 
ee oe » | 52,500.00 | 1,562,849.35 70,100.00 | 60,616.25 | 1,432,133.10 
The Oakland Bank of Savings . | 301,092.52 | 20,257,082.52 |1,000 000.00 | 367,622.66 | 18,665,127.95 
State Savings Bank . . . . . 63,000.00 | 1,353,279.08 | 100,000.00 | 117,199.37 | 1,126,591.18 
The Union Savings Bank . . . | 403,425.02 | 7,298,803.75 | 300,000.00 | 312,500.00 | 6,668,873.67 




















National Banks of Oakland 





The First National Bank. . . 98,318.91 | 4,029,356.48 
The Union National Bank . . 67,490.33 | 2,767,861.29 


300,000.00 
150,000.00 





191,713.29 | 2,898,675.97 


175,539.59 


1,921,195.53 





Any of the above institutions will gladly furnish reliable 


information about Oakland.and its financial condition. 
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The Heart of . 


THE-BEST-REALESTATE |: 





































The City of Richmond 

is across the bay from San Francisco. 
Six years ago Richmond had three farm houses 

—to-day Richmond is a city of 10,000 population, and 
still growing. 

Because of its geographical position Richmond was chosen as the 

terminal for the great Santa Fé railroad, where they built railroad shops, 
shipping yards and wharves, expending many million dollars. 
Following this the Standard Oil Co. built a $9,000,000 refinery, the second largest 
in the world. Then came the California Wine Association with a $3,000,000 winery. 


These activities were followed by brick companies, factories, machine shops, steel mills and foundries — all 
of them erecting immense plants at an expense of millions. 


Richmond is a live, hustling, wideawake, thrifty town, and rightly deserves the title that has been bestowed 
on it, namely: 


“The Pittsburgh of the West” 


Richmond has built up in two sections, one with 5,500 population, mostly resi- 
dences; the other with 4,500, with the plants of corporations and residences of 
the men there employed. 
These two sections are now growing together and the land in between is “The 
Heart of Richmond’’— the place where you can invest in lots that will soon be 
income business property. 
A great deep water canal is being dredged inland from San Francisco Bay 
and comes right up to “The Heart of Richmond.” At the end of the 
canal will be the ferry building where the ferry boats will ply between 
Richmond and San Francisco. 
Along the canal on each side will be the belt line railroad where the 
ships will dock and discharge and receive cargoes. 
“The Heart of Richmond” is going to be the active business 
center with business blocks, stores, office buildings, hotels, 
city hall and street car lines. 
Here is where you can buy fine business property 
on easy payments, one-tenth down and a small 
amount each month. Lots from $450 up. 
Send the coupon below and get more 
information. 





REALTY, 
BONDS & 
FINANCE CO., Inc. 
and O. E. HOTLE 
& CO., (Consclidated) 
1172 Broadway, Oakland, Cal 
Gentlemen: Please send me 
booklet, folder,map. and price- 
list of ‘‘The Heart of Richmond,"’ 
It is understood that I am under 

no obligation to buy in so requesting. 
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: Richmond 


s INVESTMENT-IN-CALIFORNIA 











































Just remember this: Rich- 
mond is already a city with factories, 
oil refineries, foundries, machine shops, trans- 

continental railroad terminals, street car lines and resi- 
dences. And Richmond is doubling her population every three 
years. You have an opportunity to buy property now in this growing 
city, and buy right in what is to be the active business center. 

Never before has such an investment in real estate been offered to you, 





t where you could buy income business property just as easy as though you were 
buying a suburban lot. 

Fs Buy to-day in “The Heart of Richmond,” hold on to your property and soon it will be paying you an 
M1 income; or if you wish you can sell at a great advance in price. 

4 Just as soon as the canal is dredged and deepened all the way (which will be inside 30 months) your 


property will double in value. It can be truly said of ‘“The Heart of Richmond”’ that 


Investment To-day Means a 
. Fortune To-morrow 


if Here is your protection: The Canal Company guarantees to complete the canal 
in 30 months and has placed 51 per cent of its capital stock in escrow with a bank, 
the control to revert to the property owners if every promise is not carried out. 








24 This should convince you thoroughly that here indeed is your opportunity 
for a safe and sound investment. Do you suppose the Canal Company could 
™ aff ord to make such an offer unless they knew that they would soon complete 
“i their project and have dockage facilities for great ships right at “The 
‘in Heart of Richmond?” 
Think of the millions of dollars invested in Richmond by large cor- 
7 porations. If these corporations have sufficient faith to spend these 
millions in land and improvements at Richmond, can’t you well 
afford to invest $450? 
SS 
la, Remember you can buy on easy terms, and there are no 
taxes or interest. The price of the lot is all you pay. 
iw Let us tell you more in our folders, booklets anmairt, 
ail and maps; let us send you a price list. Cut and 0. E HOTLE & 
iD. out the coupons below and mail them 1179 beosdcen Onklnet Cal. 
TO-DA vy! Gentlemen: Please send, 
yre ‘ a without cost to me, the illus- 


trated book on‘‘Richmond,”’ issued 

by the Chamber of Commerce, which 
tells all about the industries and im- 
provements now going on in this great city. 
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We are Going to Rebuild 
San Francisco with 
Bricks from Oakland 


If .You could safely Invest $10.00 and shortly secure a Profit of 
$10.00, would You do it? 


A $10.00 Investment will quickly roll up to a $60.00 Valuation! ! 






























This is no fairy tale—no fake mining scheme—no ifs nor ands—but plain deduction of facts and figures. 
Digressing—did you ever hear about or read of the 

EMPIRE COUNTY OF CALIFORNIA? The story is a wonderful one—it portrays the greatest 
diversity of wealth producers—facts you demand—facts we present for the asking. Maybe this magazine will 
supply some information, search for it. That hunt may mean big profits from a small safe investment, 
particulars of which follow. This Empire county is the celebrated ALAMEDA COUNTY and contains the 

GREAT CITY OF OAKLAND—with a quarter of a million population and growing like a stalwart 
California boy or its beautiful girl—for good health is king here. The beautiful homes of celebrated 













American men are here. 
Hon. George C. Perkins, the veteran United States senator; Hon. Victor H. Metcalf, secretary of our 
great navy and member of President Roosevelt’s Cabinet; Hon. George C. Pardee, one of our state’s best 








governors, etc. But to that 

BIG PROFIT PROPOSITION—read—The Home Pressed Brick and Tile Company recently located a 
Wonderful Deposit of Clay some forty minutes from Oakland—adjoining the pretty town of Decoto. This 
clay under severe tests and analyses proved to be of great value—yes, plenty of it, too. It will produce 
superior grades of common and pressed brick, etc., including hollow building blocks which now bring $42.50 
per thousand. This valuable deposit lies between the Southern Pacific and Western Pacific lines and so 









superior and low-priced shipping facilities are guaranteed. 

IN THE REBUILDING OF SAN FRANCISCO—only thirty miles away—brick will cost landed $4.50 
to $5.00 per thousand and as the price is at $11.00 to $12.00 in the market. Big profit! Well! Plant in 
operation—no, sir-——if it were there would be no stock for sale at any price. A shrewd clay working machinery 
dealer absolutely guarantees this proposition and has an application in for a block of stock. 

SEE HERE, READER—it’s a fact that owners of brick manufactories have become wealthy. To-day is 
your opportunity to secure twenty shares for $10.00—and we would prefer that no more than two hundred 








shares be bought by a purchaser. 

No, sir—this company is not a stock jobbing affair—incorporated for only $100,000—and only a portion 
of the 100,000*shares are being offered—balance in treasury. The president of the company limits our 
sales to 40,000 shares—and at 50 cents per share for a brief period—then value will quickly climb to the 
$3.00 mark. 

WHY ADVERTISE? Some of our moneyed folks did try to buy up the CONTROL, but the company 
is extremely democratic and American—“give the modest investor an opportunity to reap big profits in 
dividends and increase in stock value”—stock may be all sold and the plant in operation before you decide 
to invest—better be thinking now and then forward your remittance before sundown to 














HOLCOMB REALTY COMPANY 


(Investor of Capital) 


No. 306 San Pablo Ave., Oakland, Alameda County, California 


_ REFERENCE: United States Depository — First National Bank, to whom remittance may be made if 
desired. 

Nore: If you desire to read about the greatest city in the greatest county in this great State of Cali- 
fornia, send 10 cents for beautifully illustrated literature. 
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FIRST NATIONAL BANK BANKERS’ HOTEL OAKLAND BANK OF SAVINGS 
LAYMANCE OFFICE CLAREMONT HOTEL 


We are Proud of 


odern Oakland 


Bank Deposits over Fifty Millions 


ESTABLISHED TWENTY YEARS 


Employing Fifteen Competent Assistants 


Our 1906 real estate business Exceeded Four Million Dollars. We maintain all departments 
pertaining to the transacting of a general real estate business. Our specialty: 


OAKLAND CITY REAL ESTATE 


Information relative to Oakland cheerfully furnished 





TAYMANCE 


REAL ESTATE COMPANY 


460 AND 462 EIGHTH STREET OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 
Cable Address, ‘‘ Laymance” 


OFFICE AND SALESROOM 
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“The tired horseman throws a leg across the pommel and then blows 
the blue smoke of a cigarette and sighs.” The Vendetta of San Ramon. See Page 33 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S JAPANESE 


SHOWING HOW NEW NIPPON HAS GROWN UP IN THE 
ONE-TIME CENTER OF THE CITY’S BEST RESIDENCE 
DISTRICT—WORKERS, HELPFUL AND AMBITIOUS 


By Cuarues S. AIKEN 


Photographs by Tibbitts 


HIS tortured city by 
the Golden Gate woke 
one morning some 
months ago and dis- 
covered by reading 
the Washington dis- 
patches that it had a 
Japanese problem. 
The average citizen, 
intent upon trade and 
rebuilding, and _put- 
ting good government 
in the place of bad, 
was blissfully unaware of the gathering 

of a possible war-cloud. He was content 

to let the city school officials solve its own 
problems. The schooling of less than (at 
that time) one hundred Japanese pupils 
seemed to present fewer difficulties than 
planning for the education of twice that 
number of Chinese, ten times as many 

Italians, Spanish and Portuguese, and 
three times as many Greeks. Even the 
schooling of young America was a prob- 
lem then—as it had been ever since the 
great fire—and the busy citizen went on 
about his affairs with the same philoso- 
phy that had come to all San Franciscans 
since the destruction of the city—that 
things, educational and otherwise, would 
right themselves somehow, and. all in 
good time. ‘Trust in the Lord, and keep 











your powder dry,’ seemed more than 
enough working philosophy, for the only 
evident need for powder was in blowing 
up menacing ruins. Then came the pro- 
test of Japanese against being put into a 
school with Chinese or by themselves, the 
alarm of Washington statesmen and 
the holy horror of the unknowing 
altruists of Boston. A Cabinet officer 
crossed the continent on the dead run to 
see what was going on. The President 
dictated a few fiery paragraphs in a 
message to Congress, while the San Fran- 
cisco school officials were summoned to 
Washington and had a pleasant visit of 
the all-expenses-paid variety. 

It was at about this juncture, when 
all the jingo editorial writers from 
Kennebunkport to Kankakee, began 
printing comment on the relative naval 
strength of Japan and the United States, 
and all the yellow journal supplements 
blossomed with imaginary narratives of 
the bombardment of San Francisco or the 
storming of Monterey, that Californians 
began to realize that they were on the 
axle of the world’s storm-centering wheel. 
Before that, little heed had been given 
the steady incoming of the Japanese, 
except by labor union leaders or mission 
teachers. Every steamer crossing the 
Pacific had been bringing its steerage 
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A TYPICAL STREET SCENE IN SAN FRANCISCO'S NEW NIPPON, SHOWING THE CHARACTERISTIC BASEMENT STORES IN 
WHAT WAS ONCE SAN FRANCISCO’S BEST RESIDENCE DISTRICT 

















ONE OF SAN FRANCISCO'S BRIGHT YOUNG JAPANESE MERCHANTS 
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load of Japanese and they had been 
filling up the handy gaps in all lines of 
industry as house servants, as workers 
in orchard and vineyard, as railway 
laborers, they made places for them- 
selves, and in most cases, were welcomed. 
To-day the Pacific Coast states—Califor- 
nia, Nevada, Oregon, Washington, and 
Idaho, contain, at a reasonable estimate, 
fully eighty thousand Japanese. Of this 
number about one-third are in California, 
and over ten thousand are in San Fran- 
cisco. The Hawaiian islands contain 
about as many as the Pacific Coast states, 
making the total, on American soil in the 
West alone, close to one hundred and 
sixty thousand men. And these are 
practically all healthy, muscular, wide- 
awake, pushing, aggressive young fellows 
with loyalty to their Emperor and their 
flag, their common trait and pride. 

The great fire of San Francisco forced 
the Japanese problem to the front. But 
for that happening it is doubtful if the 
school question would have been raised, 
although the schools in the down town 
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THE HOTEL OISOYA, A MODERN HOTEL FOR JAPANESE 
ONLY, NEAR THE CENTER OF THE 
BURNED DISTRICT 


centers were greatly crowded, owing to 
the city’s rapid growth and the gaining 

















A ROW OF GEARY STREET HOMES GIVEN UP SINCE THE FIRE TO JAPANESE 
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popularity of the 
family apartment 
house. Before the fire, 
the Japanese were 
located chiefly on the 
hills close by the busi- 
ness section, and 
directly adjoining 
Chinatown. Their 
lodgings and _ stores 
were chiefly in the 
blocks bounded by 
Kearny, Powell, Sutter 
and California streets. 
Two or three narrow 
streets or alleys in this 
area swarmed with the 
little brown men. 
Restaurants, stores, 
hotels and employment 
offices were here. Be- 
sides this centering 
point, twenty-five or 
more housecleaning 
agencies were scattered 
throughout the city, 
within easy reach of 
weary housewives in 
the residence districts. 
As the big fire moved 
the city’s business sec- 
tion—by destroying 








fashionable churches. 
The buildings on the 
east side of the street 
were destroyed, either 
by fire or dynamite. It 
was soon agreed that 
this avenue must be 
used, temporarily at 
least, for retail busi- 
ness. Next west of Van 
Ness is Franklin street, 
and here the Japanese 
tenants began to crowd 
in. The leasing of one 
house in a block natur- 
ally decided other 
property owners to let 
their houses go to sim- 
ilar tenants, and soon 
the new Nippon spread 
out over the heart of 
the city. To-day, the 
area from California 
to Ellis—eight blocks 
—and from Franklin 
to Webster streets— 
five blocks—is practi- 
cally given up to the 
Japanese. 

The illustrations, 
from photographs 
taken especially for 
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a new—so San Fran- 

cisco’s new Nippon was established. 
But the change was not on the lines of 
the old. It was significant as marking the 
days of the new and progressive Japan. 
After the fire the Chinese, following each 
other like sheep, fled across the bay to 
Oakland, and there helped to increase 
Oakland’s Chinatown. Little by little 
they have been returning to the site of 
San Francisco’s old Chinatown, observing 
carefully the street boundaries of the 
former picturesque settlement beloved by 
all sight-seeing tourists. Not so with the 
Japanese. Scarcely had the ashes grown 
cold before property owners in the heart 
of what was the city’s best residence 
section were approached by Japanese 
with offers to lease at good rentals. The 
fire had been checked at Van Ness ave- 
nue, the broadest thoroughfare in the city 
and lined with attractive homes and 


this article, show the 
manner and meaning 
of this invasion. The once stately man- 
sion on the northwest corner of Franklin 
and Pine streets is an example. From its 
basement to its fourth story cupola are 
brown ‘“‘men of many minds” and as many 
occupations. The big black and white 
signs on every story tell the passer-by of 
these. Here is a boarding house, also a 
grocery store, a tailor shop, and a dealer 
in “gents’ furnishing goods.” Overspread- 
ing the lawn and garden where palms 
once waved their giant fronds in air are 
sheds for more cubby-hole stores, and 
nightly, close by the stone steps and iron 
front gate, an expressman finds shelter 
for his wagon and horses. 

The profitably cut-up disposition of 
this residence is only a type of all in this 
neighborhood. Basements have become 
stores by the simple method of roofing 
over the front yard, and every back yard 
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is made to accommodate sheds for many 
lodgers. All trades and classes of mercan- 
tile concerns are here, from the dealer in 
matting and bamboo to the shoemaker and 
trader in Japanese novelties. Here are 
photographers, laundrymen, and teachers 
of languages, and one teacher’s sign 
naively informs the reader that “American 
students are welcome.” 

In defense of the overcrowding and 
much dividing of these dwellings by 
Japanese it is pointed out that they have 
but followed the necessity that came 
after the great fire, when every roof 
was a precious heritage to be generously 
shared. That season of upheaval war- 
ranted, it is true, all kinds of makeshifts, 
and families who once thought ten rooms 
too small became well content with two. 
But such conditions have been changing 
rapidly in all other parts of the city, and 
except here in little Japan are rapidly 
approaching the normal. A most decided 
contrast is that part of the city known as 
the Latin Quarter, where substantial 
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homes, business blocks, flats and apart- 
ments have replaced many old and rickety 
tenements that once linked the city to the 
days of 49. 

Over the porch of a dwelling once 
widely known for its hospitality is the 
sign of the Buddhist mission church. It 
is well attended. A conservative estimate 
places the number of Christian Japanese 
at about one-tenth of the local population. 
The Buddhist ceremonial as carried out in 
the church here is a decided modification 
of the ancient ritual. In the neighborhood 
are several clubs, nearly every town or 
province being represented by a club 
whose aims are both social and helpful. 

This new neighborhood is not yet all 
Japanese. Here the Occident and Orient 
touch hands. The flaxen-haired daughter 
of a Winthrop or a Putnam, of sturdy 
New England stock, sits on her front 
door-step, and exchanges childish greet- 
ings with little Osigawa, late of Hako- 
date. Like as not the overalls in which 
they romp were bought at the same store 


























NO RACE DISTINCTION AMONG THE CHILDREN AT PLAY- 


MISS CALIFORNIA AND MASTER JAPAN ENJOYING THE 


NOVELTY OF HAVING THEIR PICTURES TAKEN 
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kept by Kamura, around the corner. 
Japanese Frank—all Japanese boys, 
unless otherwise designated, are Frank, 
as every Chinese is John—comes twice a 
week to Mrs. Smith’s to wash windows or 
clean the porches, or perhaps to assist 


Jim or Sing, the Chinese cook. He does 
not help a Chinese cook often for two 
reasons: First, because such cooks are 


getting extremely 


because Frank 
with John. 


and second, 
not care to work 
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When a San Francisco housewife needs 
emergency help she telephones an 
“agency” for a “school boy,” or whatever 
class of Japanese 
help she needs. 
For such service 
she pays thirty- THE RESIDENCES HAVE BEEN 
five cents an 
hour, “with a white coat,” twenty-five 
cents without, or from $2.50 to $8 a 
week. Like every other class there are 
Japanese and Japanese. Nearly all are 


IN WHICH EVERY INCH OF 


THE FOUR PICTURES ON THESE 
RETAIL DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO'S JAPAN. NOTE MANNER 
AVAILABLE SPACE IN THIS ONE ers. As cooks 
TIME RESIDENCE DISTRICT IS UTILIZED, IN NEARLY ALL CASES 


quick-witted and ambitious, but their 
ambitions are, naturally enough, more 
for the advancement of their own inter- 

ests than those 
TWO PAGES SHOW THE NEW of their employ- 
they do not shine, 
for their ambi- 
tion is beyond cooking. The study of 
conic sections or the reading of “Lyci- 
das,” between times, is not conducive to 
the making of a good gravy or the baking 


MADE OVER INTO STORES 
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YOKOHAMA SPECIE BANK, ONE OF THE RICHEST INSTITUTIONS OF ITS KIND IN THE WEST. 
DIRECTLY BEHIND IT ON MERCHANT STREET—THE BUILDING WITH THE FLAG FLYING— 


IS THE UNITED STATES SUB-TREASURY 


of a cake. One embryo lawyer, at work 
in a suburban kitchen, when asked to kill 
a chicken for dinner, promptly chopped 
the head off the hen that came first, and 
ten day-old chicks were left motherless. 
One can not but applaud the almost 
universal application and ambition of the 
young Japanese. One admires the spirit 
“with a soul above the clod,” but what 
are you going to do when you want a 
clod? In winter—the rainy season from 
November to April, inclusive—Japanese 
from the interior crowd into San Fran- 
cisco, going forth again in the spring to 
the orchards of Santa Clara, the raisin 


vineyards of Fresno, the hop fields of the 
Sacramento or Sonoma valleys, the truck 
gardens of the San Joaquin delta, or to 
join construction gangs on the railroads. 

Curious to learn the point of view of 
the average, I chatted the other day with 
a lad from Osaka who is doing housework 
and studying to be a teacher of 
English. 

“Are you going home some day to 
fight this country?” I asked him, as a 
cheerful off-hand opening. 

With a smile as indulgent as it was 
expansive, he closed “Paradise Lost” and 
replied : 
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THE BUDDHIST MISSION IN THE HEART OF SAN FRANCISCO'S JAPAN 


“T think, master, all this talk of war is 
a nonsense and a foolishness. Long ago, 
perhaps when Commodore Perry first 
came to our country we might have gone 
suddenly into such a fighting, but not 
now. Our statesmen are too old and too 
wise, and our country is too poor to go 
to war with America, and we realize, too, 
that all this great country of eighty 
millions of people would not want such 
a thing.” 


“Tell me, Yito,” I pursued, “why do 
you and your friends come to America 
instead of going to England or to France 
or to Germany, if your chief desire is a 
good education ?” 

“Ah,” he replied, “it is not that alone. 
Our government each year sends a hun- 
dred or more students to Europe to see 
and to learn. But the poor boy, who 
wants to learn and to make a living at the 
same time, comes to California. He might 
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HERE IS A NOTABLE INSTANCE OF THE UTILIZATION OF SPACE BY JAPANESE TENANTS. 


OF PINE AND FRANKLIN STREETS, BEFORE THE FIRE 


IT IS THE NORTHWEST CORNER 


THE BEST RESIDENCE DISTRICT OF SAN FRANCISCO. THE 


LAWN AND THE FLOWERS HAVE BEEN REPLACED BY SHEDS OCCUPIED BY TAILORS AND VARIOUS ESTABLISHMENTS, 
AND THE ENTIRE HOUSE FROM BASE TO ATTIC IS USED BY JAPANESE FOR LODGING AND OFFICES 


learn as well in England, he might get a 
better education there, but wages are not 
so high.” 

“And what do you and your friends 
intend to do—make your home here, or 
go back to Japan?” I queried. 

“I know only for myself and nine 
others who come from the same town,” 
said he. “Eight of us expect to remain 
here, to make a living, to marry here 
to marry a Japanese, of course—to 
become citizens, if we may, and to help 
to make beautiful California more beau- 
tiful. Think of it—here in all this state 
are fewer people than in our one city of 
Tokio. We will help plant and farm 
and make all the dry country fruitful. 








Why should we not do that?” he asked. 

“And you do not all want to be sol- 
diers?”’ I put in. 

“We do not want to be soldiers, I am 
sure, to fight this country,” he replied 
with energy. “With China we could not 
help, with Russia we must to protect our- 
selves, with Korea it was different. But 
here we want friends. It is England 
first and then America. Our country is 
overcrowded, we must go somewhere to 
live. Some may go to Formosa, some to 
Hawaii but more would come here, where 
there are good chances and good wages. 
No, we would be foolish to talk of war 
with America—we love California too 
much.” 





IN MEXICO TO-DAY 


By Rosy Danensaum 


FE WERE speeding through Gua- 

najuato, the greatest wheat 

raising state in Mexico, when I 
first saw the granary peculiar to that 
country. The unfamiliar sight of trees 
loaded from the top of the trunk, half 
way up its branches with a straw-colored 
something, caused me to scrutinize those 
we were passing with- 


Passing from the trees we went to 
inspect the granary which was_ built 
before the Conquest. It was made from 
the trunks of a tree called oyamel, which 
is a species of pine, with a smooth bark. 
The trunks were placed one above the 
other, inclosing a square space. When 
the building reaches the required height, 

it is covered with new 





out much satisfaction, 
and finally after more 
close observation from 
the back platform of 
the car, I sought the 
American Pullman con- 
ductor and asked: 
“Can you give me any 
information about the 
storage in the trees we 
have been passing this 
morning?” 

The Mexicanized 
Englishman sitting 
back of me heard the 
question, and_ replied 
to it before the con- 
ductor comprehended 
the drift of my inquiry: 
“Those trees are gene- 
rally used in Mexico 
as granaries,” said he, 








trunks and_ sheltered 
witha roof. We hunted 
for openings in this 
queer old _ structure. 
When the white robed 
peon understood what 
we were trying to find 
he beckoned to us to 
follow him to the oppo- 
site side where he 
showed us a _ narrow 
hole in the lower part, 
and a larger one in the 
upper portion of the 
building. The Mexican 
farmers claim that this 
type of granary is bet- 
ter for the preserva- 
tion of grain than any 
modern __ storehouse. 
Some of them are large 
enough to hold six 








“the greater part of 
the cereal product 
of the republic is 
stored in trees before it is threshed.” 
The following day, while walking 
among these natural granaries, I found 
that they were invariably guarded by a 
youthful peon, sitting aimlessly under a 
tree or in a rudely constructed tower, 
with a slingshot in his hand. When the 
young peon was not on sentinel duty a 
gaunt, starved-looking dog, stationed at 
a good vantage point warned off the ever- 
present trepasser. Clouds of birds pil- 
lage about in Mexico and are far more 
destructive than the thieving peon. 


PLAZA DE ARMAS, GUADALAJARA, THE CATHE- 


DRAL IN THE 


thousand sacks of corn. 
Our peon guide took 
excessive pride in his 
ancient structure; several times he turned 
around, pointed to the log house and said: 
“Mucha grande” (very fine). 

The American owner of the hacienda 
told me that last year $19,000,000 worth 
of wheat, $3,000,000 and $7,000,000 
worth of rice and barley respectively, and 
$75,000,000 worth of corn were stored in 
these crude granaries throughout Mexico. 
The values he quoted are, of course, 
Mexican dollars or pesos, valued at about 
forty-eight per cent of the American 


dollar. 


BACKGROUND 
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We followed the delighted peon some 
distance to the peculiar threshing floor, 
on which the bare-footed women, with 
their short, bright colored skirts, loose 
blouses, and black hair hanging down on 
their backs were cleaning the grain. In 
the next building, a group of half-naked 
children whose hands looked as though 
they had been wallowing for a century 
in mud, assisted the women in shelling 
the maize. Wherever we traveled in 
Mexico we saw the women helping their 
husbands in the agricultural pursuits. 
Everything not related to domestic affairs 
is done in common. The perfect harmony 
existing between the husband and wife 
among the lower classes in Mexico is one 
of the most commendable traits of the 
peon. The Indian and his wife will walk 
to market with a small load of any sort 
of produce strapped to their backs, or on 
a donkey if they are sufficiently prosper- 
ous. At noon, in the districts where the 
men were employed in factories or mines 
we never failed to see a steady stream 
of peon women, with their carefully 
packed baskets containing the noonday 
meal, which they were bringing to their 
husbands. Sometimes they were obliged 
to walk several miles over a dusty road, 
but they trudged steadily along, often in 
little groups, and when each reached her 
objective point she was rewarded by an 
expressive, wide-mouthed grin from a 
small, brown skinned man; then the two 
sat down together and ate the contents 
of the basket in staid satisfaction. 

The principal food in every basket is 
the tortilla which is the Mexicans substi- 
tute for our white bread. The tortilla is 
made from corn that has been cooked in 
lime water, cooled and dried; after going 
through this process it is called nixtamal, 
and when it is made into flour by grind- 
ing it between two stones, it is called 
maza. The maza is patted out carefully 
by hand until it resembles the Scotch 
scone. Great care is taken by the women, 
to make the tortilla as circular and 
uniform in shape as possible. After it is 
satisfactorily formed it is baked on the 
tin, which covers the slits in the small 
earthen stove. This stove has a fire box 
at the base for the charcoal, the only fuel 
the peons use. The preparation of the 


food is exclusively the woman’s work. 
She grinds twice a day, for the tortillas 
are better hot than cold. A common sight 
in Mexico is a woman making tortillas 
while just above her head, a swinging 
wooden box or a tightly strung serape 
holds her baby; when the child cries the 
mother pushes the swing to quiet her off- 
spring. The tortilla serves a double 
purpose. Knives and forks are almost 
unknown among the peons, so the Indian 
eats all of his food with the tortilla. He 
folds it in such a way that it is a soup 
ladle, and he places his frijoles (beans) 
in the middle of the tortilla and holds it 
between his thumb and forefinger while 
he eats. 

The making of tortillas is a real indus- 
try in Mexico; there are close to thirty- 
four thousand tortilla makers in the 
republic. The venders meet every train 
and come to the car windows to dispose 
of their edibles. And at every market 
place we visited we saw them squatting 
outside, with their deep baskets well 
filled and often covered with a treasured 
piece of lace or drawn work. 

The universal use of corn in Mexico 
makes it a much desired product. When 
the crops are poor in the republic the 
peons suffer intensely. It is an unusual 
year when the duty is not taken off from 
corn and other cereals so that these food 
products can be brought into the country 
as cheaply as possible for at least five 
months of the year. Last year four thou- 
sand tons of corn, forty-six thousand 
tons of wheat and five thousand tons of 
flour went into Mexico from the United 
States to cover the deficit. 

An educated Mexican told me that corn 
was of such vital importance to the early 
inhabitants of Mexico that Quetzacoatl, 
the discoverer of Indian corn was made 
a saint. When the drought was on they 
would congregate and pray to Quetza- 
coatl to send rain that their crops might 
be saved. 

The Mexican’s veneration for water is 
a little less than the worship of ancient 
gods. A kindly old priest told me of an 
Aztec myth to which the Mexicans cling 
as the American children mentally hug 
the fairy tale: The gods met to form 
Tlalocaltecuhtli and his wife Chalchi- 


IN 


utlicue, who were to become masters of 
the liquid element. There were four 
pools filled with different waters in their 
dwelling. The water of the first pool 
helped germination, the second withered 
the seed, the third froze them, and the 
fourth caused them to become dry. Tlaloc 
(Jove) created a multitude of pygmies to 
execute his orders, they carried the water 
and sprinkled it where the gods directed. 
Thunder was produced when one of the 
jars broke and the lightning which 
injured men came from the fragments of 
the broken vessels. 


MEXICO 
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There was music by both an organ and a 
band, and when the religious ceremony 
was over a complete dinner was served 
around the pump, a quarter of a mile 
underground. There is much water in the 
vicinity of Pachuca and it seems strange 
that some of the abundance is not utilized 
to supply the town’s needs. 

An hour before entering Mexico City, 
on the Mexican Central railway, we were 
attracted to a great opening in the earth 
not unlike some western canons. On 
inquiry, I learned that this immense 
trench was made by the hand of man and 
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THE HOSPITAL AT GUADALAJARA, 

Water is so scarce in many parts of 
Mexico that it is easy to understand why 
it has been made the subject of myth and 
legend. In the town of Pachuca, at the 
base of the high mountains just two hours’ 
rail ride from Mexico City, water is so 
scarce that it is peddled around by the 
pint measure. While we were there a new 
pump was installed in one of the numer- 
ous mines in the environs of Pachuca. At 
the request of the people, the pump was 
blessed and mass was celebrated by the 
bishop of the district and his assistants. 


ONE OF THE FINEST IN 


THE WORLD 


called Tajo (cut) de Nochistongo. The 
making of the Tajo was the most ambi- 
tious engineering feat of the seventeenth 
century. Lake Zumpango, the highest of 
the numerous lakes around Mexico City 
overflowed into the lower lakes, and some- 
times caused an inundation. Enrico 
Martinez, the mest competent engineer in 
Mexico at that time, made the plans for 
this great drain which was to carry off 


the superfluous water. The work was 
commenced in 1607, fifteen thousand 
Indians being employed. They surk 
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shafts at different points and worked 
headings in each shaft from opposite 
directions. Within a year, a tunnel four 
miles long, eleven feet wide and thirteen 
feet high was completed. The first 
uneasiness came when the tunnel was 
found insecure; the adobe which formed 
the inner facing softened and caved. 
The stone facing supplanting it was 
equally ineffective. 

The rainy season, commencing June 
1629, was unusually severe so Martinez 
ordered the mouth of the tunnel 
closed. A controversy with the authori- 
ties, added to the fear that the great 
volume of water coming down from the 
mountains would destroy the work com- 
pleted occasioned this order. Closing the 
tunnel was one of the most disastrous 
acts in Mexico’s history and served to 
make that chapter known as “The Great 
Inundation.” After the tunnel had been 
closed one night, Mexico City, twenty- 
nine miles away was three feet under 
water. For five years, 1629-1634, the 
streets were only passable in_ boats. 
Foundations of buildings were destroyed, 
trade was paralyzed and _ starvation 
and misery prevailed. Martinez was 
imprisoned for causing this calamity, 
and was only released when Nature’s 
helpful combination of a dry season, 
followed by an earthquake which cracked 
the ground, made new courses for the 
water to flow away. Before the earth- 
quake, the authorities at Madrid had 
issued an order to abandon the submerged 
city and build a new capital on higher 
ground. This became unnecessary when 
the water disappeared. 

After his release Martinez was given a 
second order to reopen the tunnel and 
instructed to secure the country from 
another inundation. There were two 
deserted dikes which formerly protected 
the valley against Lake San Cristobal. 
One Was three, the other two miles long, 
both about twenty-seven feet wide and 
varying from eight to ten feet in height. 
These dikes were rebuilt, but despite all 
precautions the tunnel caved again and 
again and the people feared a repetition 
of the great flood. It was decided finally 
that the one salvation was to make an 
open cut of the tunnel. For a century 


this work was carried on at irregular 
intervals. In 1767, a corporate body of 
merchants of Mexico took action and 
superintended the work which was carried 
on systematically and completed in 1789. 
In order to gain a slope gradual enough 
to prevent the sides from falling in, the 
width of the cut was made to vary from 
two hundred and seventy-eight to eight 
hundred and twenty feet, as the situation 
demanded. The depth varies from one 
hundred and forty-seven to one hundred 
and ninety-six feet, while the length of 
the Tajo de Nochistongo from the sluice 
to the salto or fall is sixty-seven thou- 
sand, five hundred and thirty-seven feet. 

The trenches around Mexico City, and 
the La Viga Canal are convincing 
evidence that the Aztecs understood irri- 
gation far better than the Spaniards, and 
were rapidly solving this important ques- 
tion which the Mexicans are laboriously 
contending with at present. They knew 
how to build dikes and to divide the water 
by small canals in such a way as to make 
the best possible use of it. In turn, a part 
of their land was allowed to rest and was 
overgrown with weeds which they burned 
during the dry months to replace the salts 
carried away by the rains. 

As early as 1160 the Aztecs made the 
famous movable gardens, or chinampas. 
The land where the city of Mexico is 
situated, was partly covered by a lake 
and was the capital of the Aztecs. For 
awhile they were besieged by the Colhuas 
and shut up on the islands of their lake 
It was during this siege that they invented 
the floating islands. They made a solid 
network of seaweed, branches and roots 
and other light materials available, which 
they covered with wet earth from the 
lake. These islands averaged about 
forty-eight feet long, eighteen feet across 
and rose about a foot above the surface of 
the lake; on them they cultivated all 
of their vegetables and maize. These 
gardens soon multiplied and were often 
used for the cultivation of flowers. When 
a man quarreled with his neighbor, 
instead of putting up a “spite fence,” all 
he had to do was to get into his boat and 
tow his field where he wished! We hired 
a curious little flat-bottomed, canvas- 
canopied boat propelled by two peons 
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with long poles, to take our party up the 
Viga Canal, where the floating gardens 
still remain in cultivation. But we were 
disappointed when we found that they 
were stationary, although they were still 
used for growing garden truck and 
flowers. 

Adequate irrigation in Mexico will 
mean salvation to the country and her 
people. It is primarily an agricultural 
country; the millions of acres of unpro- 
lific soil if properly watered and culti- 
vated would make the country one of the 
most prosperous in the world. In some 
portions of the republic the value of land 
has increased one thousand per cent after 
the land has been irrigated. 

The most important aid to irrigation 
introduced by the Spaniards was the 
noria. While we were stopping at beau- 
tiful Ribera Castellanos, the hacienda of 
ten thousand acres which spreads over 
mountains and runs along the shores of 
glorious Lake Chapala, I saw this effec- 
tive means of irrigation. Lake Chapala 
covers an area of 1,330 square miles and 
is about five thousand feet above the sea 
level, entirely surrounded by mountains, 
from seven to twelve thousand feet high. 
One would expect the atmosphere in this 
physical situation to be similar to that of 
the Yellowstone but it is wholly different. 














WILLING TO POSE, BUT SHY 











The temperature at Chapala 
averages seventy degrees all 
of the year around and the 
shores are the most fertile in 
the republic. We drove about 
the estate to see the curious 
mixture of products. Wheat 
and barley were growing near 
fields of sugar cane, and not 
far away a productive banana 
plantation flourished with 
alternating rows of ripening 
coffee. Just beyond, the noria, 
a great circular stone pile with 
a long trough extending sev- 
eral hundred feet into the 
field, claimed our attention. 
The noria dates from the 
inception of Egyptian hydrau- 
lics, having been devised about 
135 B.c. These Mexican 








HOW MEXICAN REBECCAS GO TO THE WELL 


norias, which have been in use 
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IN A MEXICAN MARKET PLACE 


since the invasion of the Spaniards, 


those first used in Egypt. The masonry 
are almost identical in structure with 


pile is about seventy-five feet in cir- 





METHODS OF MEXICAN INDUSTRIAL ART ARE STILL PRIMITIVE 
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cumference and from eight to ten feet 
high. An incline roadway is built near 
the trough which reaches to the top. 
The machinery consists of a wheel at the 
bottom of the shaft, a chain of oblong 
tin buckets placed on a rim so as to fill 
at the bottom of the wheel and empty in 
rapid succession into the trough at the 
top. At Ribera, the machinery was 
turned by a pair of mules harnessed to a 
long arm fitted to a shaft, and driven by 
a young peon. The land around the lake 
requires more fertilization than in the 
mountainous parts of the country, as the 
water dces not contain the required 


amount of salts. With the assistance of 
the noria two crops are raised each year 
at Ribera. 

One of the American overseers at 
Ribera said: “If the peons worked like 
white men we might be able to raise twice 
the amount of the two crops we now 
harvest.” 

Watching the snail-like, monotonous 
movement of the animals, and_ the 
scantily-clad boy with his inherited, 
paternal, cast-off sombrero pulled tightly 
over his face, as they circled about on the 
top of the noria when some one in 
authority was near by and the abrupt 

cessation of the work when he 
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was supposed to be out of 
sight, I understood what the 
overseer meant. 

A few moments later I 
learned still more of the ways 
of the peon. The strains of a 
guitar reached our ears and 
we followed the sound to the 
roadway at the foot of the 
hill. Through the trees we 
saw a procession of holiday- 
attired men, women and chil- 
dren, walking joyously to the 
accompaniment of the music. 
We halted to watch them and 
the overseer said: “Some of 
our people—we have six hun- 
dred on the place—decided 
they wanted to go to the neigh- 
boring village to-day. When 
they make up their minds they 
are going to take a day off— 
and they take about three a 
week—the only thing to do is 
to let them go. If we try to 
keep them, every mother’s son 
of them would be taken sick 
by noontime.” 

Every experiment in irri- 
gation we saw in Mexico was 
interesting. Going through 
Lerdo, and cr2ssing the Nazas 
river, we saw dams and stor- 
age reservoirs which have 
caused their crops to increase 
eight-fold, and demonstrated 
to the Mexicans the result of 
<3} a well planned and thoroughly 








HUSKING OF YOUNG COCONUTS—DRAUGHT AND GOBLET COMBINED 


executed water system. 





IN 


The Nazas river rises in the mountains 
of Durango. During the early days of 
the months of June and December, the 
rainfall is protracted and heavy, result- 
ing in high water. During these freshets 
the lands along the Nazas district are 
irrigated through these dams and reser- 
voirs. The Tlahualilo basin was one of 
the richest portions of the Nazas district, 
producing heavy crops of wheat, corn 
and cotton. Separating it from the river 
were thirty miles of sun-baked desert, 
which the owners wanted to utilize. So 
some technical engineering knowledge 
was employed by the company organized 
to do the work. A dam of riprap and 
piles were first thrown across the river at 
a point where it is about fifteen hundred 
feet wide at the flood. From this dam, 
the line of the main canal was 
traced a distance of thirty-nine 
miles, where it terminated in a 
distributing tank at the entrance 
to the irrigable area. Then it 
divided into two arms thus almost 
encircling the basin. In this dis- 
trict a week or ten days of irriga- 
tion is all that is needed in the 
course of the year, as the water 
soaks quickly through the silt 
and the hot sun forms a crust 
which checks evaporation. Then 
the moisture is retained in the 
subsoil for a long time. In the 
cotton fields, the long roots of the 
plant absorb the moisture so that 
irrigation is not necessary but 
once in two years. The wheat 


and corn must receive it with 
each planting. Each property 


along the canal and river is 
allotted by government schedule 
its proportion of water according 
to priority of settlement. Each 
canal may take as many irriga- 
tions as desired during the season 
of high waters, but in strict rota- 
tion. After one property has 
used its quota, it can not use more 
until the others have been sup- 
plied. when its second quota is 
available. 

While speaking of the phenom- 
enal results of irrigation in the 
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projectors of the company told me that 
the rainfall was decreasing in Mexico 
with each succeeding year; owing to the 
depletion of the forests. A curious cause 
for the destruction of the timber is the 
migratory manner in which the Indians 
raise their crops. In common they own a 
tract of land which they first clear close 
to the town, destroying the trees. Each 
year they plant in a different location 
because in the low lands, the vegetation 
grows so rank after the first year’s crop 
that it is almost impossible to keep the 
ground clear of weeds. In this way they 
continue to clear new lands until their 
crops are raised thirty and forty miles 
from home. Another cause for the cutting 
of the timber is the making of charcoal. 
Even in the better class of homes the 








Tlahualilo basin one of the 
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A BUDDING VILLAGE BEAUTY—DARK EYED AND 
people seem to prefer to do their cooking 
on the old-fashioned cooking grates. 

On account of the depletion of the 
forests in the United States, Americans 
have invested heavily in timber lands in 
Mexico. In the early days, before the 
Mexicans realized the worth of the trees, 
much of their best timber land was sold 
as cheap as ten cents an acre. The 
mahogany, ebony and cedar in the acces- 
sible portions of the tropics have been 
cut until now the supply is growing very 
limited. However, large tracts of this 
valuable timber still exist in remote dis- 
tricts where there are no transportation 
facilities. In the northern and central 
parts of Mexico there is much valuable 
soft pine and oak; the western slope of 
the Central Mountain Slope and a wide 





RAVEN TRESSED, A TYFE OF MODERN MEXICO 


strip of land extending westward from 
the Gulf Coast is especially rich in these 
heavy woods. 

The wise men in the forestry depart- 
ment have awakened the people to the 
urgent necessity of checking the destruc- 
tion of the timber as much as possible. 
To protect the forests remaining the 
government has levied an export duty 
on cabinet and building woods of $1.50, 
Mexican money, on each cubic meter. 
This tax not only includes woods of 
national origin, but all foreign woods in 
transit and traversing the territorial 
waters of the republic. As further pro- 
tection, they anticipate enforcing a law 
soon, which will substitute iron for wooden 
ties on tropical railroads and prohibit the 
cutting of forests in certain districts. 
































WEALTH OF ALASKA MILLIONAIRES 


The above Shows gold bricks valued at $2,500,000 in the vault of the Seattle Assay Office, and repre- 


sents some of the wealth of the Alaska millionaires. 


From the date of the establishment of the office, July 


15, 1898, until January 1, 1907, the receipts amounted to $139,353,000. 


SEATTLE AND ITS MILLIONARES 


WHAT THE QUEEN CITY OF THE NORTHWEST HAS DONE 
AND IS DOING FOR THOSE WHO HAVE FAITH 
IN ITS FUTURE 


By C. B. Yanveiu 


HE names of some cities stick in 

the minds of men because a mil- 

lionaire happened to be born 
there. Seattle has attracted the attention 
of the world because so many men have 
made their millions there. As yet, there 
are no bronze tablets and no monuments 
to mark the exact spot where these for- 
tunes were made. It is not like New York, 
where all that a ruined man has to do is 


to plant the sympathetic listener under 
the statue of George Washington on the 
steps of the Sub-treasury, and with a 
sweep of his arm which includes Wall 
street, Broad street and Nassau street, 
declaim: ‘Here is where I lost my 
money.” The best the more fortunate 
ones who have brought their energy to 
Seattle can do is to lead their listener to 
the high hill upon which stands the 
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unfortunately located court house, and 
with a similar sweep of the arm, say: 
“Here is where I made my money.” 

Seattle has many kinds of millionaires. 
The class has been changing ever since 
the first one came into being and prob- 
ably the class will always continue to 
change. It is as fortunate as it is true 
and as true as it is fortunate that nine- 
tenths of the millions which give these 
men their American titles of aristocracy, 
stand upon a pedestal which is firmly 
anchored in Seattle. Some of the pedes- 
tals are resting upon the vaults of Seattle 
banks, many of them are firmly embedded 
in Seattle real estate, some are perma- 
nently moored in the salt water of the 
deep sea ships and the deep sea fisheries 
but when the Seattle millionaire travels 
abroad he does not have to think twice 
when he describes his place of residence 
upon a hotel register. He comes from 
Seattle. 

Although he is of recent origin this 
brand of millionaire is not a braggart. 
Sometimes when he journeys into the 
East country which he knew in his days 
of poverty, he might be induced occa- 
sionally to spend a little more money than 
the strict rules of modesty allow, but we 
should condone that. It is really no 
more offensive than the New Yorker’s 
habit of assuring the people of every 
other city in the world that “when you 
leave little old New York you are only 
camping out.” The Seattle millionaire is 
just as proud of Seattle and it must be 
admitted that he is almost as willing to 
talk about the city where he has made his 
money. In this respect, he is ably sec- 
onded by the non-millionaire class, 
because nine-tenths of the people in 
Seattle are firmly convinced that they are 
only awaiting the appointed time to 
graduate into the same financial category. 

There is in existence a slang phrase 
which describes a certain class of men in 
Seattle and to a certain extent the 
phrase describes them truly and well. It 
describes them truly, when conditions 
are considered. and when the real mean- 
ing of the phrase is understood. 
There are in Seattle what are known as 
tideland millionaires. It is the fashion 
among Some to speak the phrase with a 


sneer and yet it includes some of the best 
and shrewdest business men in the city. 

To understand it, one must realize at 
least a little bit of one of the greatest 
engineering feats ever attempted in this 
country and understand a little bit about 
one of the most remarkable commercial 
growths which any city has witnessed 
since the days when Chicago sprang out 
of a creek into a metropolitan life. What- 
ever of opprobrium may rightfully attach 
to the title rests solely upon the newness 
of the wealth which gives it license and 
not at all to the source from which it 
came. In a few cases, it was luck pure 
and simple which landed the favorite of 
fortune in this class but in the great 
majority of cases it was far-sighted 
business policy. It was nerve backed 
with money at the right time and an 
abiding faith in the future of the city 
which caused the possessors of these 
attributes to success to be thus decorated 
in the city where they had planted their 
hopes and built their homes that they 
might await the harvest. 

The tidelands are the broad delta of 
the Dwamish river, formed by the vary- 
ing flow of the melting glaciers on the 
slopes of the Cascade mountains. Pre- 
historic torrents upon their rush to the 
salt water in Elliott bay had worn away 
the bluffs to the south of Seattle and 
created a broad flat over which the tide 
ebbed and flowed. Ten years ago it was 
merely an evil-smelling expanse of salt- 
flavored mud and all but a few of the 
inhabitants swore whenever the wind 
blew from the southwest. 

But some of those who didn’t swear 
saw possibilities in that stretch of mud 
and some of those who saw invested their 
money in lands which were at times under 
fifteen or twenty feet of water. These 
saw that level ground was going to be 
the greatest commodity upon the market 
of the bigger and better city, which they 
had in the back of their heads, and they 
realized that this stretch of mud was to 
be the first and most available land to be 
seized upon when the time came. 

About three years ago Seattle became 
thumb-worn on the map through so many 
railroad presidents putting their finger 
upon the spot when talking expansion 
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and extension to their associates. Both 
the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul 
and the Union Pacific decided to build 
into Seattle. The only place where they 
could locate their terminals with con- 
venience and profit was upon these tide- 
lands. Naturally that created a boom in 
these lands. It is a well known fact that 
the most available sites for manufactures 
and all business more closely connected 


of the city and had quietly and sincerely 
invested their money there long years 
before. These and a few of the more 
quickly awakened who were able to hear 
the first rumble of the approaching trains 
—these are the tideland millionaires. 
The coming of the railroads became 
an assured fact. The future of Seattle as 
a manufacturing city, backed by its 
enormous and cheap resources in water 














TIDELANDS FOR TERMINALS 


Here is a strip of the tidelands purchased by the Chicago, Milwaukee and St. Paul Railway for its 
terminals. Many million dollars were represented in the transfer. Close by is the tract secured by the Union 


Pacific at even greater cost. 


with railroads than with pedestrians is in 
the neighborhood of the railroad lines 
and especially of the railroad terminals. 
This fact created another demand as soon 
as the first fact became established. 

It is not necessary to dwell in partic- 
ular upon what happened. Even the few 
who have not already heard something of 
that remarkable real estate campaign in 
the midst of which two great railway 
companies poured million after million in 
money can at least imagine its possibili- 
ties. The men who reaped the fullest 
measure of the profit were old timers in 
Seattle who had refused to consider these 
mud flats a blemish upon the fair face 
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and electrical power became a certainty 
as a matter of course, and the growth 
and the certainty of this manufacturing 
city upon the tidelands just as naturally 
drove the residence and amusement center 
to the north of the old location which was 
good enough for all in one in the years 
before. With this radical and rather 
sudden division of the city, real estate 
became very active and through this, as 
always, there arose another type of mil- 
lionaires. So far, the slang of thé day 
has refused to segregate him from his 
relative of tideland fame, yet he is 
entirely distinct. He is a man who owes 
his wealth, not to his faith in a railroad 
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SECOND AVENUE, SEATTLE, TO-DAY 


The tall structure on the right is the Alaska building. This was erected with the wealth of Alaska 
millionaires and was the first sky-scraper in Seattle. 
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but to his faith in the general future of 
the city. His wealth is the result of a 
campaign of shrewdness in buying, 
shrewdness in selling, and—shrewdest 
of all—in permanent investment. 

The division of the city naturally 
demanded quick and easy avenues of 
intercourse between the two parts and in 
the creation of these avenues the full 
possibility for improvement, beautifica- 
tion and profitable investment, which the 
city had never before assuredly provided 
was made apparent. First and Second 
avenues, stretching from the north to the 
south through the retail 
and old-time heart of 
the city were speedily 
demonstrated to be 
insufficient. Third ave- 
nue was brought down 
from the top of the 
first fringing of the 
bluffs to make a pass- 
able grade for heavy 
trafic. That was not 
enough and Fourth 
avenue is now being 
brought down to take 
up its share of the 
burden. Naturally in 


lowering these main OFFICIAL EMBLEM OF THE ALASKA-YUKON- 
PACIFIC EXPOSITION TO BE HELD IN 
SEATTLE IN 1909 


arteries of travel in a 
northerly and_ south- 





The figure to the right typifies the Pacific 


From the very first day in the fall of 
1897 when the first cry of “Gold! Gold!” 
brought almost the entire excited popula- 
tion stampeding to the waterfront, until 
the present methodical campaign of the 
Guggenheims, the Morgans and_ the 
Rockefellers in the North, the Alaska 
millionaire has been a familiar figure in 
Seattle. Seattle is his headquarters and 
as he has found through his wealth the 
leisure to travel to other cities and other 
climes, he has very often forgotten that 
his property interests are in Nome, or 
Fairbanks or Dawson and he has boldly 
described himself upon 
all the hotel registers 
of the world as “John 
Smith, Seattle.” 

But that is so long 
ago, when he first 
stepped upon the stage 
and had his hour of 
glory, and his story is 
so well known that it 
is scarcely worth while 
at this time to more 
than refer to this chap- 
ter in the creation of 
riches. It is enough to 
say that the day of the 
flash and the display 
of this sort has gone 
by and that instead of 


erly direction, thor- Slope with right hand extended in welcome huge, yellow diamonds 


oughfares stretching 


and the left holding a train of cars repre- 
senting commerce by land. The figure to 


this type of the Seattle 


over the hills to the _ the left represents the Orient, and the ship millionaire is now in- 
z 3 in her hand typifies commerce by sea. The ° . ° 
west have been brought central figure stands for the Northland, Vesting his money in 


° oa8 Alaska and Yukon, and the nugget in her 4 
into changed conditions hand represents their vast resources. In the blocks of real estate 


and all along these background is seen the aurora borealis. 


newly opened avenues 

for improvement great apartment houses, 
handsome dwellings, stately churches, 
clubs and edifices of every sort are being 
erected. This improvement, of course 
brought increased values, and money 
poured into the city from every quarter. 
Some of it came in a purely speculative 
way but the majority of it came to 
stay and this created the real estate 
millionaires. 

But even before the day of these riches 
which came out of her own soil and its 
possibilities, Seattle was familiar with 
a millionaire of another sort—the Alaska 
millionaire. 


and well-paying 
‘industries. His name 
appears upon the tax-rolls instead of 
upon the police blotter and he is better 
known to the presidents of banks than to 
the dealers of faro. 

We have been speaking entirely of 
men who have made fortunes in Seattle 
because that is the chiefest product of the 
city. It should not be thought, however, 
that every man who has visited Seattle 
has been able to join that colony or that 
its population of two hundred and fifty 
thousand is solely made up of men who 
own their own automobiles and fancy 
horses. Neither is that its lone source of 
attraction. 
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To classify Seattle among cities, as all 
cities, like individuals, must be classified, 
it is a commercial city. Manufacturing 
is yet in its infancy and it is in the manu- 
facturing line that its future growth will 
undoubtedly be the most noteworthy. 
The commerce of the port in the year 
1906 amounted to $129,325,619. Eight 
hundred and sixty-nine vessels with a 
combined tonnage of one million, four 
hundred forty-two thousand, four hun- 
dred and five tons entered the harbor and 








and lucrative means of livelihood while 
the healthy youthfulness of the country 
continually holds out that tangible lure 
of future individual wealth without which 
no young man’s life is attractive to him- 
self or to those who hope for and depend 
upon him. 

While the figures upon the goods that 
come and go by shipload are practically 
the only ones obtainable with any accu- 
racy, they are far from representing the 
real business which has built up Seattle 
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CEDAR LAKE, SOURCE OF SEATTLE WATER SUPPLY 


This is the source from which Seattle receives daily twenty-five million gallons of the purest water in 
the world, and distributes it to the highest hills by the mere force of gravity. 


eight hundred and forty-nine with a ton- 
nage of one million, three hundred eighty- 
eight thousand, nine hundred and fifty 
sailed away. The total tonnage was there- 
fore two million, eight hundred thirty-one 
thousand, three hundred and fifty-five. 

In the value of goods handled, there 
are also some figures so striking as to be 
worthy of repetition outside mere statis- 
tical tables. The total exports amounted 
to $70,721,532 and the total imports to 
$58,604,097. 

It is commerce which gives employ- 
ment to the great army of young men 
who have flocked to Seattle in the last 
few years. The great jobbing, shipping 
and retail houses have offered them ready 


and made it one of the most talked about 
cities on the globe. Even when it is noted 
that the bank clearances for last year 
amounted to $485,920,021, that does not 
mean very much to anyone save a banker. 
But when it is said that the two principal 
business streets of the city, each of them 
nearly a mile in extent, are crowded from 
morning to night with a busy, bustling, 
laughing, happy throng; that every 
merchant along these streets is doing so 
well that all he has to worry about is 
the renewal of his lease; that business 
blocks which were considered pretentious 
five years ago are being pulled down 
every month to make room for sky- 
scrapers and that the introduction this 
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SEATTLE’S WATERFRONT IN 1878 


_. This view, looking south and southeast, taken in 1878, shows in the distance the Seattle tidelands covered 
with water. They have since furnished the foundation of the fortunes of many so-called tideland millionaires. 


summer of fifty new street cars of the 
largest practical type have made practi- 
cally no increase in the number of seats 
available morning and evening, there 
might gather in the eye of the reader the 


picture of a remarkably busy and pros- 
perous city. 

Seattle, as every one knows, is located 
upon Puget Sound. In fact, when one 
speaks of Puget Sound, one usually 














SEATTLE'S BUSINESS DISTRICT AS IT IS TO-DAY 


Taken from the Union Railway Station which stands on land that was until recently inundated tide 
flats. The above view looks north and northwest over the same district shown in the waterfront view 


of 1878. 
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means Seattle. The smaller cities which 
mark the many bays and inlets each have 
their specialties. ‘Tacoma has its grain 
trade and mill products, Everett its 
smelter, Bellingham its salmon, Ballard 
and Port Blakely their lumber; but 
Seattle has them all. It supplies them 
all, it finances them all and it entertains 
them all. Just as the man of the Atlantic 


the call and who are still running in 
response to it. It is a little matter which, 
in the projects already under way, 
involves the handling of one-eighth as 
much dirt as is to be handled in the 
excavation of the Panama Canal. 

But the work which is being done now 
is all in the line of improvement, beauti- 
fication and luxury. The time has come 














TEARING DOWN THE WASHINGTON HOTEL 


The east wing of the old Washington hotel is shown in the above just before its removal. The balance 
of Denny hill has been cut down. This is the way Seattle removes costly buildings and washes away high 
hills in extending its area of level ground for business purposes. 


Coast goes to New York, the man of the 
Mississippi valley to Chicago, or the 
Californian to San Francisco, so does the 
man of the Puget Sound country go to 
Seattle for his supplies, his fnanciering, 
his amusement. 

The struggle to make the city is prac- 
tically over. Nature located it but Nature 
did not exactly comprehend how large it 
was going to be. Consequently there still 
remains some work to be done in tearing 
down the hills and filling in the tidelands 
before there will be enough level ground 
to accommodate all who have answered 


when the old and cruder methods of 
business and living must give way to 
something newer and better. The city 
has time to stretch and to reach out for a 
chair upon which to put its feet. And 
with the real wonders accepted as matters 
of course and the statistics as matters of 
fact, it is this phase of Seattle’s present 
life which is the most remarkable and the 
most indicative of its present growth and 
assured prosperity. 

In the first place, it is doubtful if there 
ever was a city better adapted as a play- 
ground for men who have made and are 
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making their fortunes. A little fitting of 
the harness upon Nature is all that is 
required for the enjoyment of almost any 
means of sport and recreation, either in 
summer or winter. It is true that tobog- 
ganing, snow-shoeing, skating and curl- 
ing are as impossible as ice-yachting. 
Yet, once in a while it does snow enough 
to provide the small boy with a snowball 
large enough to throw at the minister’s 
silk hat. And as for the rest of the list, 
there is scarcely any limit. 

There is water in abundance from the 
twenty-five million gallons of pure ice 
water, which flows into the city every day 
and is distributed even to the tops of the 
tallest buildings by the mere force of 
gravity, to the broad sweep of Lake 
Washington and the huge bulk of the 


steam yachts, gasoline launches, motor 
boats and a cup-winning yacht which 
defeated the product of the celebrated 
Fife, to the trim little canoe just large 
enough for a young man and a young 
woman. The streets and the winding 
country roads about the city are filled 
with automobiles and the bridle paths of 
the excellent park system with men and 
women on horseback. Golf is played the 
year around. 

In the summer, it is estimated that 
nearly fifty thousand people camp out so 
near to the city that the men go back and 
forth to their business by street car or 
steamboat and the women come in to do 
their shopping as freely as when in 
winter they live in their more substantial 
and permanent homes. In fact the sum- 
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THE LAST OF THE WASHINGTON HOTEL 


This is all that remained of Denny hill and the old Washington on August 1, 1907. The earth is being 
washed away in flumes down to the bay where it incidentally reclaims more tidelands. 


Sound itself. There is trout fishing within 
walking distance of the city. There are 
perch in the lakes and huge salmon in the 
bay. There is every kind of boating 
from the mammoth Minnesota down 
through the list of excursion steamers, 


mer camps are so attractive that many 
who can afford a luxurious abiding place 
both for summer and for winter are 
spending tens of thousands of dollars 
upon permanent residences built upon 
sites to which they were originally 
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attracted by the idea of a life under 
canvas. They journeyed back and forth 
to these out of the way beauty spots by 
automobile, street car, private launch or 
steamboat just as purse and fancy dic- 
tated. The beauty of it is that they are all 
so convenient to the city that there are 
practically no suburbs in that sense with 
which inaccessibility has to do. 

The parks and driveways are being 
improved. New amusement resorts are 
being opened. New theaters are being 
built and the best attractions of the stage 
make visits of a week’s duration to 
Seattle. 

Furthermore, that side of life which is 
wholly pleasure isn’t all a millionaire’s 
game. The poor can play it as well as 
the rich. The water is free, the green 
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forest is available at the price of a 
pleasant walk or a nickle for car fare, 
the fish will bite upon a bent pin and one 
may enjoy a steamboat ride on one of the 
prettiest lakes in America for ten cents. 
Seattle is as democratic and as cosmopol- 
itan in its play as it is in its business. 
The point is that it has reached a stage 
and an age when it can afford to devote 
some of its time and its energy to relaxa- 
tion. The last ten years have been 
strenuous ones—years when almost every 
energy of almost every man, woman and 
child has been devoted to strict business 
discipline. Their work has built sky- 
scrapers, made millionaires, torn down 
hills and made a great city. The people 
can not be blamed now, if they choose to 
play for a few hours a day. 





THE SEASON OF GOLD 
By Harrey R. WILey 


The passing Summer on the upland lays 

Her soft mantilla wrought in golden haze, 

And rivers running down enchanted ways 

With faintest music soothe these dreaming days. 


Up hidden vales, lined out in far retreat, 

The crow flies o’er a thousand miles of wheat; 
Her purple gift the flushing vineyard yields 
And golden pumpkins strew the russet fields. 


Where Shasta sits upon his glacial seat, 
O’erheated Summer cools her parting feet 

In flowered meadows where a hundred rills 
With gurgling laughter break from purple hills. 


Now Autumn romps along the forest floor, 
Her crimson cards flung in at every door; 

Nor will she, here, soon end her merry fling 
But, laughing, blow them in the face of Spring. 
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THE VENDETTA OF SAN RAMON 


a 


By Tuomas Grant SPRINGER 


Drawings by X. Martincz and Ed Borein—Sce Frontispiece 


The sun a rain of fiery arrows throws 
On the last ridge of hills that close 
The bay of San Francisco like a wall, 
Shutting it in and guarding it from all 
The valleys that surround on every side. 
The wind that came in with the eddying tide 
Has lost itself within the cafions deep 
Nearer the coast, and there it lies asleep 
Too languid to cross the hills and lay 
A cooling hand here in the heat of day. 
The brown hills jar against the azure sky; 
In the deep gullies cooling shadows lie, 
Cast by the scented bay trees where 
They form a canopy and fill the air 
With pungent odors where the gurgling stream 
Creeps o’er the rocks and takes the sunlight’s gleam 
That filters through the trees on either side 
As a fond bridegroom stoops to kiss his bride. 
On the north slope the sylvan beau, madrone— 
Knowing that now cool days have flown— 
His dark red robe into the cafion throws 
And braves the summer in yellow hose. 
One fair, belated poppy stands alone, 
A dash of gold on the seared fields of brown 
And now that her fair sisters all have flown, 
Flaunts radiantly her flaming yellow gown. 
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The invisible locusts all the live day long 

Are droning out their slow, low song 

_ While the light grasshopper in delight 

Chirps as he wings a free and airy flight. 
High in the heavens Death’s dark messenger, 

The buzzard floats, nor seems to stir 
A pinion, on his long and circling flight, 
The one blot on a sky too bright. 
A quail’s pipe breaks the drowsy hush, 
A moment’s pause and then from out the brush 

The answer comes. A silence, then a dove 

Coos some complaint unto his listening love 
And then is still. Upon the dusty trail 
A rattlesnake lies coiled with warning tail 

That e’en in sleeping shakes. All Nature seems 

Wrapped in the lulling arms of soft day dreams. 

But hark, a new sound breaks on Nature’s ears, 
The panting of a steed and then appears 

A horseman toiling up the heavy grade. 

The horse moves slow and views the cajion’s shade 
With pleading eyes. The snake, roused from its sleep 
Moves swiftly off along the hillside steep. 

The horse stops short, the tired horseman throws 

A leg across the pommel and then blows 
The blue smoke of a cigarette and sighs, 

As o’er his path a screeching blue jay flies. 

’Tis Pedro of the Rancho San Ramon 

Who journeys three days on the road alone 
And sighs for Carmen in fair Monterey, 

And for the winds that breathe upon the bay. 
His keen, black eye with lazy interest sweeps 
The tranquil valley that below him sleeps. 

Off to the east Diablo’s hoary head 

Looms like a somber monument of lead 
Above the plain, majestic and alone, 

A fitting pile to pose as Satan’s throne, 

While near its rugged base Don Pedro sees 

The gleam of red and white among the trees 

From the round tiles and fresh adobe walls 

That mark the Rancho, and he then recalls 

The promise Carmen gave, in Monterey, 

That it should have a mistress fair some day. 
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He smiles then picking up the loosened rein 


Urges the steed along the road again. 


Onward perhaps a hundred yards he goes 
Then from a clump of heavy brush that throws 
A shadow on the hill a bright gleam flies, 
A shot rings out and e’er the echo dies 
The saddle empties and the horseman lies 
A heap upon the trail. The mad steed dashes 
O’er ridge and through the dry brush crashes; 
A white cloud rises in the heavy air; 
The curse of Cain on one more soul is laid, 
A form slinks off into the cajion’s shade 
And Death has claimed another victim there. 
The day wears on, the fog so long delayed 
Creeps o’er the hills with night’s swift gathering shade 
And, pitying, shrouds the dead, while far away 
A girl sits singing in fair Monterey, 
Nor knows the price a man paid for her love; 
But while the moon smiles on her from above 
Longs for a face that she will never see 
And dreams a dream that may never be. 




















SOME LITERARY MYTHS 


By Mary Austin 
Author of “The Land of Little Rain,” “The Flock,’ etc. 


N THE schools one is told that a 
i myth is a story of gods and men, 

with the supposition, not insisted on, 
that there are no gods. But it is also true 
of schools in general that such a lot you 
learn in them, when you apply it to the 
business of getting things done, isn’t so. 
A myth, say the schools, is an untrue 
story of gods and men, but the practical 
writer of stories gets to know after a 
while that the only true stories are those 
of men and God. That is, he gets to 
know it if he has sincerity and the stuff 
in him of which literature is made, and 
names as myths those sorts of tales that 
man invents to satisfy his physiological 
appetites. It does not make any differ- 
ence when he writes of God, whether he 
writes of Jehovah, or Diana of the 
Ephesians, or Nemesis, or Natural 
Selection, or the Modifying Life Princi- 
ple, or the Holy Ghost; all that is a 
matter of prejudice and early education. 
But it does make a difference if he leaves 
out of his work the recognition of the 
vast movement of Life through the little 
lives of men. It is the business of the 
literary worker to observe this movement 
as it displays itself among colliers and 
bank presidents and play .actors, their 
women folk and descendants, to observe 
and record as honestly, as openly, as con- 
vincingly as his natural gifts permit 
and go no further toward limiting and 
defining it than the work necessitates. 
Style and matter are the mere appurte- 
nances of his trade. The bappy way of 
doing things will not save him any more 
than an enormous truthfulness saved Zola 
who tried to write faithfully of men with- 
out making any mention of the Friend 
of the Soul of Man. Zola was a great 
writer and could no more keep the great 
forces out of his meticulous accuracies 





than he could keep the air out of his 
lungs, though he got no more life with 
it than he would have had with a 
mechanical breathing apparatus. 

But when the writer has got as far as 
understanding that, he has to recognize 
a number of sorts of tales which have no 
reason for being except that man wants 
them, and this is what I mean by literary 
myths; stories related with literary skill 
and all respect to the way they would 
happen, but which do not happen often 
enough to give them value as a portrayal 
of life. Certain kinds of tales are sup- 
posed to prove the common origin of 
tribes, appearing as they do nearly 
identical forms in widely separated 
localities. But I would not be sure myself 
that they prove anything but the soli- 
darity of the stuff men are made of, the 
tales happening along with the appetite, 
built perhaps around some grain of com- 
mon occurrence. There is the tale of 
brutal cunning against which the appetite 
of civilization is turned, of Jack the 
Giant Killer who caused the giant to rip 
himself open by a trick, and there is the 
story of Hinono among the Calilornia 
Indians in which Hinono, among other 
brutalities, cooks the little cubs of his 
uncle the bear, and persuades the father 
to eat them under the impression that he 
is eating rabbits. To the Paiute palate 
this is a very humorous story almost as 
funny as the primitive Welshman’s belly- 
ripping joke, but if it proves anything it 
proves that both tribes liked the same 
sort of things at the same stages of their 
development. This sort of practical joke 
might have happened with sufficient 
frequency once to make accounts of it 
take on the complexion of history (recall 
the story of Richard and the Saracen’s 
head), but it is myth now. And a story 
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of that sort could not get acceptance 
from the current magazines that are sup- 
posed to know the latest mode in myths 
and how they should be trimmed. 

If you could imagine isolated nations 
being suddenly cut off from all memory 
of their tales and left alone for five hun- 
dred years, they would then be found to 
be fully equipped with mythologies, all 
very much of a likeness; and you could 
give a very good guess by the styles of 
them just where in their developments 
the tribes were when the isolation took 
place. 

I am persuaded that the oldest sort of 
literary myth is the Buried Treasure tale 
with all its variants of Slaves of the 
Lamp, Sunken Galleons, and Lost Mines. 
Somewhere deep in our psychology is the 
ineradicable desire to get something for 
nothing, the profound expectation of 
happiness dropping on us from the skies 
without the intervention of stooping and 
sweating and the sickness of hope 
deferred; an intimation, perhaps, that the 
race may yet work out, that easy happi- 
ness is the right and ultimate attainment 
of man. 

What gives me to say that Buried 
Treasure is the oldest myth, is not alone 
the antiquity and universality of the 
stories of Serpent-guarded gold, but the 
fact that some of the animals below man 
give evidence in their plays and espe- 
cially in those sports in which they 
engage man, of an apprehension of an 
unexpected and_ illogical happiness. 
Groos in his Play of Animals, gives many 
examples of the faculty of pretending, 
and no one going out for a walk with an 
intelligent dog, seeing him bark and paw 
at squirrel holes where it is perfectly 
evident that he knows no squirrels exist, 
can doubt that the dog takes a personal 
satisfaction in the pretense. It is 
entirely possible in the case of sheep 
dogs or hunting dogs, where there 
is a competent vocabulary between them 
and men of sounds and signs and orders, 
to relate anecdotes of the hunt or the 
flock in such a manner that the dog not 
only enjoys the relation but learns to 
invite a repetition of it; and all that is 
apparently needful for the exchange of 
tales among themselves is an extension 
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of the vocabulary. If ever the day of the 
talking dog arrives, I am perfectly cer- 
tain the first organization affected by 
members of that group will be the Com- 
pany of Consolidated Pups, to hunt for a 
Buried Treasure of bones rumored to 
have been buried at the back of the 
garden by the cook, on the evidence of 
the kitchen cat. 

Now the number of people who have 
found Lost Mines or Buried Treasure is, 
to the number of those who have not, as 
the number of those who have blue noses 
or six toes, and neither of these incidents 
is of sufficient pertinence to the large 
movement of life to deserve any attention 
as a literary motif. There are probably 
more congenital dwarfs in America than 
persons who have dug up old Spanish 


coins in oak coffers, and the dwarf 
is fully recognized as unusual and 
abnormal. But the Buried Treasure 


story is of a vitality that made it worth 
while for a transcendent genius like 
Stevenson to spend his time upon it. The 
persistence of the appetite for that sort 
of thing is shown by the fact that it is 
still possible to raise money in any city 
to equip expeditions to go in search of 
treasure not even proved to have once 
existed. Anybody can start a treasure 
myth who has a little knowledge of psy- 
chology, and a very little invention. 

My first experiment in myth making 
was about a lost mine. In my country 
anybody can be got to believe any sort 
of a tale that has a mine in it. This was 
the lost Indian mine of Fisherman’s Peak. 
There were also reasons why I might be 
supposed better than anybody else to 
have found out all that the Indians knew 
about it. It had been lost thirty years, 
in fact no white man had ever seen it, 
though many of us had specimens of the 
quartz. There was a very old mahala 
who had a nugget in a buckskin bag 
around her neck and was supposed to be 
able to tell where the ledge was, if she 
would. This old crone came often about 
my kitchen door and was known to 
befriend me. Therefore when I said she 
had told me about the nugget, it was 
currently believed that I knew all about 
the mine on Fisherman’s Peak. What the 
mahala had really told me was that the 
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nugget was a charm to keep off mis- 
fortune, it had been given her years 
before by a white man, when she was 
young and comely, who told her that 
while she had it she need never be cold 
or hungry; but she added, the white man 
must have been a liar for she was fre- 
quently cold, and until she found the way 
to my kitchen scraps, often hungry. 
Anyway I made a story of all I could 
learn of the mine and much that I 
invented and put it all into the mouth of 
the old woman. A great many people 
read it when it came out and since every 
one found some facts in it that he could 
vouch for, accepted all the rest. If you 
were to drop into Lone Pine now and ask 
for the story of the Lost Mine of Fisher- 
man’s Peak, you would probably get my 
version of it, of which the greater part is 
pure invention. Most stories of lost mines 
are that, though. 

I knew a circus man once, a trainer of 
wild animals, who told me something that 
always seemed to have some bearing on 
this myth of unearned happiness, though 
I am not sure just what. I was asking 
him about the expression in the eyes of 
caged beasts, of always expecting some- 
thing to happen. He said wild beasts 
always had that look, walking up and 
down, padding to and fro in their cages, 
peering out between the bars and looking 
for something. He said the trainer 
watched for that look and was uneasy 
when it went out of the beasts’ eyes, for 
then the poor trapped creatures, in the 
language of the circus, “went bad,” tore 
each other, killed their keepers and had 
to be shot as worthless in the show busi- 
ness. Somehow this always seemed a 
faint blaze on a trail to some large and 
noble meaning, and I’ve a notion that the 
myth of buried treasure, which is only 
our most naive way of keeping alive the 
expectation of unearned happiness will 
not go out of our literature for a long 
time, lest for want of it we, too, “go bad” 
in some somber, unexpected way. In the 
meantime whoever tells a good treasure 
story, the same is my brother. 

Nearly as early and as persistent as a 
literary motif is the myth of the man who 
understands what beasts are thinking in 
their hearts and talking about among 


themselves. Formerly it was as simply 
done as eating the heart and liver of a 
certain bird, or finding a wolf man who 
had been suckled in the woods. More 
modern and timid writers, bitten with the 
desire to know what goes on in the heart 
of the wood, brace themselves with minute 
observations and scientific niceties of 
description and so hope to get leave to 
say, not what they think really does go 
on among beasts, but what they would 
like to think. Yet when Kipling gave us 
a Jungle Book that frankly gratified our 
favorite way of fooling ourselves, we fell 
upon his neck. 

It might have been that .when men 
were more beastlike they really did know 
the thought of their blood brothers, and 
such a book as Wild Animals I Have 
Known is only the wistful harking back 
of an honest, tender soul toward our lost 
knowledge. There is always something 
pathetic in most animal myths, like the 
children’s poetry written by adults that 
children almost never like. I can imagine 
a coyote being quite sniffy over the story 
of Tito. There was a particular form of 
myth very popular in the early part of 
the last century and still extant among 
people whose intelligences do linger in 
that remote period. This was the myth 
of the Kind Action. According to this 
you gave a beggar a penny which you 
meant to squander on chocolate creams, 
and he immediately became a better man. 
Or you were about to have the mortgage 
foreclosed on the old homestead and go 
to the poorhouse, when up stepped a 
wealthy stranger who testified that twenty 
years ago you had given him two dough- 
nuts and a wedge of cold pie, upon which 
he went west and laid the foundation of 
his vast fortune which he proceeded to 
put at your disposal. This form of vanity 
with which we tickle ourselves into many 
trivial kindnesses which ought to have 
proceeded from us naturally and had 
their natural fruit in equally trivial 
considerations, was especially favored by 
writers of books for the young. Char- 
acter is not made in a momentary impulse 
of gratitude any more than it is destroyed 
by an instant’s inconvenience. But a 
generation ago this form of myth was so 
popular in Sunday-school and _ semi- 
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religious reading that I venture to assert 
that there is not a well brought up reader 
who has not been beguiled in his youth 
by the myth of the Kind Action, nor one 
who has found it return the glittering 
seventy fold. Fifty years ago it was cur- 
rent every where and reached its apothe- 
osis in Dickens’s “Great Expectations,” 
but now not even the Youth’s Companion 
and The Ladies’ Home Journal will admit 
stories of this type unless they have some 
unusual touches of humor or characteriza- 
tion to recommend them, so false do we 
know them to the general movement of 
Life. 

It is rather curious that though the 
Greek, ‘the Arabian and Scandinavian 
and Indian myths have stories of kind- 
ness done and after long time repaid with 
equal kindness, this tale of the enor- 
mously over-weighted reward for slight 
favors is entirely of Christian origin and 
promulgation, and reached its flower in 
the century that saw the beginnings of the 
greatest materialism. I should think that 
probably it rooted in the same psychology 
that produced the Buried Treasure myth, 
only early Christians not being supposed 
to desire gold nor to go a-seeking for it, 
it had to come in repayment for the 
Christian graces. The earliest forms of 
it had a spiritual significance; for 
example, you gave a cup of cold water to 
a leper and discovered him to be a saint 
who appeared just as you were being 
burnt at the stake to conduct you to an 
easy seat in paradise; and that after all, 
is to bring us back to the all-desire to 
get a great deal for a very little, which is 
so universal and persistent that I am not 
sure we ought to be ashamed of it, or to 
resort to so many devices for disguising 
it from ourselves. 

Some myths have only become so 
through the loss out of society of the 
occasions which once made them of value, 
like the story of King Cophetua and the 
beggar maid. Time was, ten centuries 
ago, when beauty and discretion were the 
only requirements of a wife, noblemen 
actually did marry barefoot maidens, and 
the form of story still persists in certain 
classes of written matter; stories in which 
the rich and noble heir weds the lovely 
factory girl and raises her to his station. 
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Factory girls whose knowledge of life is 
too limited to show them the essential 
falseness of such a motif, still dearly 
love such a story, but the theme is no 
longer possible to the purveyor of real 
literature since Tennyson gave us Lord 
of Burleigh. If such a thing really 
happens now a days it gets written of 
chiefly in the Hearst papers and the pro- 
ceedings of the divorce court. The 
exchange of infants by the wicked nurse, 
is another once famous and much used 
complication now relegated to comic 
opera by the failure of the actual occur- 
rence out of life, as the patent infant 
food has supplanted the wet nurse. 

It is my belief that the current maga- 
zine love story is also a myth. The ease 
with which it may be imitated is proof 
in point. It is possible without any 
knowledge or facts, by close attention to 
the type, to produce magazine love stories 
that can not be detected from the model 
that Harper’s and The Century will give 
you two hundred dollars for. I know 
because I have tried it, but never having 
found anything like it in real life, I am 
persuaded that it is already a myth. 

If I were asked to name a novelist able 
to avoid with perfectness, writing about 
the popular myths of life, it would be 
George Elliot. Hetty Sorrel moves to 
her dreadful destiny undeterred by the 
writer’s sympathies; being virtuous and 
deserving does not keep Romola’s hus- 
band faithful, and Rosamond got a great 
deal more than she deserved, which is 
often the way of selfish, narrow women. 
If Dickens uses the myth occasionally so 
convincingly as to glorify the lapse, and 
if Thackeray did waver a little in Pen- 
dennis in deference to solid British taste, 
it was still this group of writers who 
definitely gave the cold shoulder to the 
literary myth in England. Adam Bede, 
Vanity Fair, and David Copperfield are 
the finest sorts of examples of the thing 
as it is written for the God of things as 
they are. That is why I always tell 
young people who ask me, if they intend 
to follow writing professionally, to take 
the scientific courses, not because it is 
necessary to become scientists, but to 
acquire a little the habit of seeing what 
really is. 
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By W. Fay Boericke 


Drawing by C. 


HYOLITE in midwinter, with the 
snow five feet deep on Bonanza 
mountain, with an icy wind howl- 

ing across the flat, with every road well 
nigh impassable, was not an attractive 
place. Add to this the alarmingly low 
ebb of my pocketbook and the meagre 
possibilities for replenishing it, and you 
have a situation that would test the cour- 
age of the most venturesome free lance. 
I sat down mournfully in a corner of the 
Golden saloon, and strove to find a ray of 
hope. A slap on my back straightened 
me up suddenly, and a big voice said: 
“Well, kid, how are you stacking up?” 

I looked into the fat, good-natured 
face of “Big Tony,” faro dealer at the 
Golden, off shift at present. I had 
noticed him before—in fact we had eaten 
our “bacon and” together the other morn- 
ing. He was a big man, broad-faced, 
broad-shouldered, — broad-waisted—who 
smiled amiably at you when he dealt 
“bank,” whether you won or lost, and 
seemed to take a positive delight in cash- 
ing in chips. It seemed quite natural 
that he should call anyone smaller. than 
he was “kid’”—he robbed it of all offense. 
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“I’m using white checks and playing 
cases only,” I answered in the vernacular. 
“They got me pretty low. Anything to 
suggest?” 

“Broke?” 

I nodded. “Next to it.” 

“What’s your line?” 

“Newspaper man, mostly. Thought 
there was a chance here, but nothing 
doing. Wish I could get up to Goldfield, 
but I can’t walk through this snow, and in 
this weather.” 

“Say,” said Tony, softly, “I made a 
killing this afternoon, off shift, and 
cleaned up the “bank” at Riley’s for a 
thousand. I noticed you ’round here, and 
say, there’s nothin’ doing here for you. 
Nothin’ at all.” He wagged his big head 
emphatically. “And say, you gotter get 
out of it. I’m going to stake you to a 
hundred. Bet you can make good in 
Goldfield.” 

“Tony,” 
up.” 

Tony dug down into an enormous 
pocket and brought up a handful of 
twenties. “Better make it two hundred,” 
he remarked, “You might need it. Stage 


I said simply, “I'll take you 
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is trying to get through—leaves in an 
hour. Now beat it. All right, Bill, 
coming right over,” and with one huge 
handshake he was gone to his profes- 
sional duties. I did not have a chance to 
thank him. 

I reached Goldfield the next night, and 
immediately snapped up a job as reporter 
on the daily paper, which embraced along 
with it services as advertising manager, 
typesetter and errand boy. But it was 
worth while. I got wind of a little stock 
transaction behind the scenes, and by tak- 
ing advantage of it made a neat turn; 
consequently two months later I wrote a 
letter to’ Tony enclosing my check. It 
was returned, marked “Unclaimed,” with 
the notation, “Gone to Goldfield,’ and 
that night I met him at “The Mizpah.” 

“Tony,” said I gleefully, on seeing 
him, “let’s have one.” 

“T’ll go you one,” he replied. Over the 
bar I told him of my success and passed 
him over the loan. It was soon drawing 
near nine o'clock, and the saloon was 
crowded. Tony glanced fondly at the 
gambling tables. “Kid,” he said sud- 
denly—‘“I believe your money’s lucky. 
I’m going to make a big bet before we 
quit.” 

He wandered aimlessly over to the 
roulette table, and spoke gently to the lad 
behind the wheel. “Son, what’s your 
limit?” 

“Two hundred, and ten,” replied the 
youth, meaning two hundred on the colors 
and ten on the numbers. 

“Oh say,” said Tony protestingly, “I 
ain’t no piker. I want a white man’s 
game. Throw her open.” 

“You'll have to see the boss,” returned 
the youth, giving the wheel a turn. Here 
he comes now.” 

“T heard you, brother,” said the latter, 
coming up. He was a little sallow-faced 
fellow, with eyes as keen as a hawk’s. 
He was now busy rolling a cigarette. 
“And I want to tell you”—here he looked 
squarely at Tom—“we ain’t no crowd of 
welchers. We're always ready to fix out 
any gent that wants to be accommodated. 
Pile your chips up to the ceiling, and I'll 
get a carpenter to knock a hole through 
if that ain’t enough. Now bet,” he said 
sharply. 
5t 
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“T like your company, son,” said Tony 
admiringly. “I'll just bet you two hun- 
dred on 17. Turn her, you tinhorn,” he 
roared, placing ten gold pieces on the 17. 

Whirr, whirr, whirr—a click as the 
little white ball struck the brass bar on 
the rim, and then swift as a bullet into 
the black pocket of 17. 

“You win,” said the little proprietor, 
still puffing at his cigarette, as he opened 
the cash drawer. “Gold or paper?” 

But Tony gave a great bellow and 
roared, “Drinks for the house! Every- 
one in it!” 

I was so busy taking notes for my 
story that I quite missed the rest. I 
wrote it up in snappy style, heading it 
“The Long Shot Comes Home at the 
Mizpah.” Seven Thousand Dollars on 
the Turn,” and gave a graphic and lurid 
account of the whole proceedings for the 
front page of The Miner. It made a 
good story. Tony was well known, and 
I had not spared names. My story was 
copied in all the state papers, only the 
$7,000 had grown to $70,000 before it 
had traveled a hundred miles. Our busi- 
ness manager tried to charge “The Miz- 
pah” management advertising rates on it, 
but all he got was a box of cigars and the 
promise of a case of beer for the staff. 

Three days later I met Tony. “Kid,” 
he said reproachfully, “‘you’ve dope it 
now.” He hauled forth a vast bundle of 
letters. “Read ’em,” he said, as if pro- 
nouncing my death sentence, “‘they’re 
your work.” 

Utterly mystified, I glanced through 
the first, and found that the writer had 
read of Mr. Tony’s good fortune, and 
trusted she might rely on him for a check 
to build a dog hospital in which she was 
interested. The next was the alluring 
prospectus of an oil company, offering 
remarkable returns for surplus funds. 
Then came a needy youth who wished to 
complete his college course. Then more 
prospectuses, more appeals, more stories, 
covering the whole gamut of tragedy and 
comedy. 

“You see,” explained Tony, “they see 
your story in the papers when it come out 
about my win, and naturally think I’m a 
mark. What am I goin’ to do?” 
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“Why, nothing,” I returned. “Ninety 
per cent of them are trying to get to you, 
and as for the rest, well, you’re not a 
charitable institution.” 

“See here, though,’ said Tony, red- 
dening somewhat, “here’s one that come 
and seems some different from the rest. 
I ain’t goin’ to copper this one. Take a 
peek.” 

I opened it and read: 


Ey, Nevapa. 
Mr. Tony Martin, 

Dear Sir: I have read the story of your 
recent good fortune, and take the liberty of 
asking you to assist me in my case, if you see 
fit. I am a widow; my husband died a few 
months ago, and I have very little money. I 
believe I could make a very good living by 
supplying this town with eggs and chickens, 
for which there is a great demand. If I had 
an incubator I could go about it on a big 
scale. To get this I need $500 more, and I 
thought I might interest you in it. I don’t 
know anyone else. 

Hoping to hear from you and make some 
arrangement, yours truly, 

Kate M. Cuirps. 


“T believe it’s a straight game,” said 
Tony thoughtfully. “Anyhow, I’m goin’ 
to play it to win. Here’s five hundred in 
paper. Send her off a money order for 
it. You got me into it, and you got to 
take the trouble.” 

It was no use to reason with Tony. I 
shrugged my shoulders, making some 
entirely unheeded remarks about it being 
his funeral, bought the order, and sent it 
off in Tony’s name. Back came a letter 
of thanks and a note made out in a busi- 
nesslike fashion for the amount. I 
thought no more about it until five weeks 
later, when Tony, who was working on 
the graveyard shift at “The Montana” 
stopped me one evening, and held up a 
letter that bore a registration mark. 

“Kid,” he said, “this beats me. The 
gambling business ain’t moral, but it pays 
big. But here’s something ‘legit’ that 
you and me has passed up like a white 
check, and blame if it don’t beat the 
whole gambling layout to a fare-you-well. 
Peruse the latest from the incubator 


lady.” 


I read: 
Ey, Nevapa. 

My Dear Mr. Martin: 

My business has been very good lately, and 
I think it will continue so. I take great 
pleasure in sending you herewith my check 
for the $500 you so kindly advanced me, plus 
interest to date. With thanks, I am, yours 
truly, Kate M. CHIxps. 


“Eggs,” said Tony slowly, “are won- 
derful things. Somewhere I read that all 
life comes from the egg. But mighty few 
of us finds life is five hundred in five 
weeks, plus interest. Though I have read 
of some big money bein’ made out of eggs 
and ostrich farms, and such. But doublin’ 
your capital, by a lone widder woman, in 
a month and ten days, on a single fly- 
bitten, moss-backed old incubator, Kid, 
the idea is allurin’. I thin’ I’d like a 
look at this extraordinary business enter- 
prise, and see if I can’t invest a little 
more capital judicious. It beats any 
single-out system at “bank.” “Yes”— 
this suddenly—‘“I’m goin’ to Ely. Come 
along with me.” 

“T’d like to, Tony,” I replied, “but I 
can’t leave the paper—it looks too good, 
even compared to the incubator. But 
write me how you make out.” 

A few weeks later I received the fol- 
lowing epistle: 

Dear Kip: ape, arate. 

I found the incubator lady and introduced 
myself according to Hoyle. In regard to the 
incubator. Seems there ain’t any. She was 
goin’ to buy one, but got a new hunch just 
after you sent her the money. Took a lease 
on a restaurant here instead, having a saloon 
attachment with regular appurtenances. Some 
tinhorn took charge of the latter, while she 
ran the eating house. Made it the best place 
in Ely and it paid her like a nitre bed. She 
was going to write and explain, but was so 
busy frying T-bones and making real coffee 
that she didn’t have time. She still has hopes 
of the incubator, however. The town looks 
good to me, and I bought out the lad that was 
running the saloon and games, and am putting 
same on a proper and up-to-date basis. 
They’re paying a hundred per cent a month 
right along. 

This Mrs. Childs is dead square, a hustler 
from the ground up, and for looks has any- 
thing beat in this little old state. Yours as 
ever, Tony. 

P. S.—I am going to marry her next week. 

















[BY GERALDINE ‘MEYRICK ~ 


Thanksgiving Day! Ah, surely not from us, 
Who in mid-age bear the hard battle’s brunt, 
Waging unceasing war ’gainst want and wrong, 
Can thanks be asked. So sore bestead are we, 
We have no time for singing songs of praise, 
Nor strength nor breath to waste on any word, 
Unless it be some short and sudden prayer— 
“Lord, here is sin; now give us strength to strike.” 
“Lord, there is bread; make us a way to win.” 
Go, ask the young, who dwell on heights of hope, 
Who hear the clash of battle from afar 
And, banners waving, sound their battle-cry, 
Feeling the hot blood leap within their veins— 
Ask them for praise. Or if there be a few 
Grown old, and somehow freed from fear of want, 
Nor holding active hatred against wrong— 
Let such give thanks, since thanks the nation deems 
To-day are due. 

Silence? . Doth youth grow dumb, 























Perceiving what we suffer? Doth old age 
Murmur complaint of ancient burdens borne? 
Is it in vain, then, that the nation bids? 
In vain God listens? 
Nay, we, even we, 
Though worn and weary with long years of war, 
; Our banners broken and ourselves begrimed, 
Shout out: “Thanks be unto the Lord of Life!” 
For life is good, whatever fools may say. 
Yea, joy it is, and rapture unsurpassed, 
To live, and e’en to fight, and last to die, 
Since death, we doubt not, leads to larger life. 
Listen! There is no doubt in all our hearts; 
Our hoarse song hath not one uncertain note. 
We, who live utterly, say life is good. 
Join us, ye youths! And shout, ye men of eld! 
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THE CASE OF PANCHITA 


By MarGuerite STABLER 


Drawing by M. J. Spero 


was a man of many cares. Every 

marriageable woman in San Fran- 
cisco weighed heavily upon his mind. 
Every one of his brother officers of equal 
rank was married, had a charming wife, a 
cozy fireside of his own and perhaps a 
tousel-headed youngster or two. Even 
down to the second lieutenants on some- 
thing less than nothing a year the matri- 
monial fever was raging, while he, his 
forty mark looming hard on his horizon, 
was still unmarried, unattached. 

On the other hand, every girl who 
knew Captain Warfield, and every girl’s 
mamma, was ready to raise her voice to 
swell the universal chorus: “Oh, Captain 
Warfield is so lovely!’ tor Walter War- 
field was the sort of man women love to 
love. His menta] depth was _ beyond 
nobody’s fathoming, he danced better 
and talked more than any man in his 
regiment. 

But the measure of Captain Warfield’s 
popularity among the women was the 
measure of his cares. In his gratitude for 
all the attentions showered upon him 
he loved them all collectively, the effort 
of the past ten years having been to 
deduce his ideal of womanly excellence 
from the aggregate to the individual. 

But Mrs. Warfield was to be a flawless 
creature who combined every grace of 
mind and body. Not only his own happi- 
ness but the future of the Winfields and 
Warfields depended upon this most 
momentous decision, consequently all his 
spare time and thought was spent in 
search of “that not impossible she.” 


Ee APTAIN Walter Winfield Warfield 





It was after one of these diligent still- 
hunts the Captain sat on the ocean side 
of his quarters thinking hard over the 
events of the previous evening; weighing 
Constance against Elisabeth, Elisabeth 
against Josephine, Josephine against 
Marie and so on until-by a careful process 
ot elimination he had reduced the num- 
ber of possible candidates to a working 
basis. 

Constance, Elisabeth, Josephine, Marie, 
all charming, all highly connected, all 
lovable. Why not? Aye there was the 
rub! Why not—which? 

The Tenth was waiting for orders. 
At any time they might be sent out to 
some God-forsaken out-post or even back 
to the Philippines and the prospect of 
another two years’ exile without his own 
particular fireside with « presiding deity 
to make the wilderness “a paradise enow’ 
faced him up to the fact that this was the 
moment to decide. 

When Pancha, the good soul who had 
looked after his bachelor needs the past 
two years, made her usual evening round 
of inspection he did not answer her soft 
call, “Seftor War-rfield!” He did not 
want his reverie disturbed. She might 
go away and come again bye-and-bye. 

A brisk little breeze blew in from the 
Golden Gate, its briny breath freighted 
with an incidental whiff of the heliotrope 
beds over which it had blown. It was a 
night for dreams and reverie, for dreams 
that would take form and solidity and 
reverie from which there should be no 
awakening. The mounted sentry with his 
capes gleaming like a yellow wing in the 
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half-moon light, passed, made his rounds, 
and passed again. Still Warfield sat in 
the sequestered nook of his veranda. But 
now it was Alice and Eleanor and Gene- 
vieve. Why not one of these? But— 
which? 

Old Pancha did not come back bye- 
and-bye. She, too, did not want to be 
disturbed. Panchita, therefore, was 
sent up to the Captain’s quarters to see 
if there were any orders for the next day. 

Panchita often wandered through 
Warfield’s apartments when he was on 
duty and her mother cleaning or regula- 
ting the. house and not one pictured face 
of the Beauty Show that lined his walls 
had escaped her eager eyes. For young 
women there were smiling from frames, 
peering from chiffonier and dresser, sus- 
pended from mid-air perched by a pin, or 
encroaching on book shelves, turning 
Warfield’s quarters into a Dream of Fair 
Women. There were girls of all sorts 
and conditions of beauty and style—tall, 
short, blonde, brunette, stately and 
kittenish, clever and frivolous girls in 
every variation of habiliment from a 
bathing-suit to mourning .v;eeds—some 
who lured with mocking eyes, and some 
whose saint-like countenances were a call 
to prayer. 

Even the names scrawled in_ bold 
angular script across the corner of the 
photographs were burned into Panchita’s 
memory, until half the girls who danced 
ai the Fortnightlys were familiar to her. 
Sometimes, when coming down on a Hyde 
street car, “Faithfully yours—Josephine”’ 
would get in, or at California street 
“Reminiscently— Ethel” would transfer 
to the car, and at Pine “Always Lucille,” 
getting out would jostle “Yours, etc., 
Gladys,” getting in. 

Within the last few days the eager 
eyes had noted the fact that Florence 
and Carolyn had been displaced and 
Constance, Josephine and Elisabeth had 
been moved up from their various points 
of vantage to the dais of his dresser. 

But there was nothing in the soft little 
half-call, half-question, “Meestar War- 
field!” that denoted the depth of feeling 
beneath Panchita’s shy manner. 

Warfield turned quickly this 
hearing the girl’s voice. 
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“Yes, Panchita,’ he answered. <A 
Mexican moon-flower vine that screened 
his corner shone silvery white in the soft 
radiance of this February night and its 
fragrance hung heavy in the air. The 
deep eyes and rich coloring of little 
Panchita fitted well into their moon- 
flower back-ground, Warfield told him- 
self as the girl withdrew after a lingering 
“good-night.” 

The business-like little breeze that 
sailed in from the Golden Gate rustled 
through the loose papers that strewed the 
desk on the other side of the window, 
whisking sweet-scented missives like 
white wings across the floor. ‘Turning to 
see the flying pages, Warfield was aroused 
at last from his reverie to the fact that 
these notes, a few, rather, must be 
answered that night. 

“Tt must be one of these three,” he said 
to himself, taking up three little notes of 
invitation to answer; one to a dance, one 
for a theater party, the third to a dinner. 

“My dear Constance,’ he began, 
taking the liberty for the first time of 
addressing her by her baptismal name, 
although their acquaintance dated from 
very early times. “It is to you of all 
others in the world,’ his thoughts out- 
ran his pen as he found himself actually 
putting himself in line to take the initia- 
tive on the first occasion and declare him- 
self a worshiper at the shrine of my 
lady Constance. “‘Yes,” he argued within 
himself as his pen flew from page to 
page, “I shall prepare her in this note 
for the little question I may have a 
chance to ask her Wednesday evening at 
her dance. This will open her eyes to 
the fact that our good-fellowship days 
are over and that she must hereafter be 
more or less to me than friend.” 

Constance, as a stately presence arose 
out of the chaos of his dreams, graced 
even this little den with an ineffable 
charm. Her poise of manner would grow 
more imposing as years added their 
experience, no woman he had ever seen 
could enter a drawing-room or cross a 
ball-room with such distinction of style 
as she, and the Winfield-Warfield pride 
could ask nothing more after its own 
heart than this stately young American 
duchess. So musing, he followed the 
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panorama of his future career to a close, 
full of years and honors, with Constance 
always in the foreground. He began to 
wonder that he had ever considered any- 
one else in this capacity. With a sudden 
pride of possession he went over the other 
women of the Presidio in swift review, 
there were many charming women among 
them he was ready to admit, but not one 
who could compare with Constance. 

The next note that had to be answered 
that night broke in upon his dreams. It 
was an invitation, too, and its answer was 
quite as imperative as the others, so put- 
ting Constance for the nonce, out of his 
thoughts, he took up the blue-tinted note 
with its invitation for Thursday night. 
Should he refuse it? he wondered. Feel- 
ing already almost pledged to Constance 
his first impulse was to decline, but an 
illusive fragrance of violet—or no, was it 
rose? made the appeal of the little note 
too personal to be wholly disregarded, 
like Elisabeth herself, always provoking 
an impulse to fathom her depths further. 
Was it her eyes, now, that laughed when 
she was most serious? or her mouth— 
such a mouth, too! that seemed most 
pensive when she smiled? or was it just 
her tantalizing way of putting things as 
she had done in this note, assuming, of 
course, his many previous engagements 
would make it impossible for him to find 
a free evening, yet ending with the assur- 
ance she was counting upon his presence. 

No of course he could not refuse it, he 
did not want to. He would be most 
happy to go Thursday evening. The 
violet fragrance he caught in wraith- 
whiffs suggested Elisabeth all over, her 
appealing child-like eyes that cooed and 
caressed with their innocent glances and 
then laughed at him out of their inner- 
most depths. 


“My dear little girl,’ Warfield 
scratched impetuously, the image of those 
violet eyes burning into his. But 


“Elisabeth is an affectionate, impulsive 
creature, she will understand,’ he 
explained to himself. “Can you imagine 
an engagement I would not break for 
you? not with, I say, but for ” com- 
ing more and more under the spell of the 
violet-helio-rose fragrance as he wrote. 
It was almost like bending so close to her 








that he caught her breath and felt the 
beating of her heart. Elisabeth was such 
a dainty, exquisite bit of femininity she 
was always petted and made over for no 
better reason than that it could not be 
helped. Some women, he ruminated 
never do out-grow that child-like depen- 
dence that is so appealing to a man who 
knows the strength of his own weakness. 
And Elisabeth, with her violet eyes and 
golden-brown little head gave a man a 
consciousness of being such a lord of 
creation by this very attitude of depen- 
dence. With all Constance’s queenliness 
that was one of the qualities she lacked, 
she might, in fact, become aggressively 
independent and superior upon a closer 
relationship. Warfield glanced furtively 
across the table to imagine how it might 
seem to have Elisabeth three times a day 
opposite him. He would want a small 
table with Elisabeth’s violet eyes beaming 
across it. Life with Elisabeth would be 
such a sweet and heartful thing, the idea 
of spaciousness that Constance always 
implied would be out of the question. 
The very thought of Elisabeth implied 
small cozy quarters so that one might 
always be close to her. 

It was with a somewhat unsteady hand 
which told something of his wavering 
decision, that he addressed Elisabeth’s 
note. “After all,” he was saying humbly 
to himself, “this is not a matter to be 
decided without due reflection and care.” 

The third and last note that would 
admit of no putting off was for the din- 
ner Friday evening. He did not begin 
Miss Burton’s note with “My dear Jose- 
phine,” within the past half-hour he had 
grown wary of himself. Now that he 
had positively decided to take the step 
he was making it in seven-league efforts. 
He merely assured her he had _ not 
answered her note more promptly because 
he had had to get himself released from 
two previous engagements, but two, nor 
twenty were a bar to following her lead 
and that he dared to hope she would let 
him stay after the others had gone, to 
sing him some of the songs he had sent 
up to her. Josephine’s orphaned state, 
now that his intentions were taking 
such definite form, appeared from an 
advantageous standpoint. The thought 
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of Josephine’s fortune was, of course, 
beneath his notice, it was Josephine’s 
glorious voice that gave him pause in his 
search for a wife. Josephine’s white 
hands dripping melody upon the keys and 
Josephine’s sympathetic tones echoing 
down the “ringing grooves of change.” 

“Oh, well,” he sighed as he lighted a 
fresh cigarette, “it will all be settled this 
time next week,” while, with the rising of 
the wind and insistent call of the ocean 
his soul ebbed out on a sea of. dreams. 

The soft rustling of the curtains— 
another evidence of the faithful Pancha’s 
care—recalled the swishy frou-frou of 
Elisabeth, dear little Elisabeth with her 
whimsical elusiveness, and as a_ bolder 
gust blew the filmy stuff straight into his 
face he fancied he caught the ghost of a 
violet-rose breath in its clinging caress, 
when with another caprice of the gust, it 
flung out the window waving its white 
arms over the barracks below. 

But the breeze that fanned the curtains 
brought a rippling cadence from the 
murmuring ocean, rolled into the soft 
arpeggio effect that accompanied the 
tender melting sentiments of the song 
Josephine was to sing for him. 

It was late when the smoke-wreaths of 
his last cigarette dissipated a queenly 
presence until in the last faint blue haze 
the face of Constance vanished. 

“It is bound to be one of them, by 
jove! this time next week,” Warfield was 
saying to himself as he picked up his 
candle and started upstairs.’ “I'll take 
my cue from their manner after receiving 
my notes.” 

So far, so good. Warfield slept 
soundly, dreamlessly, serene in his confi- 
dence of the morrow. Happiness seemed 
staring him in the face from any one of 
several directions. 

The next day, being Sunday, Warfield 
slept late. So late Pancha came and 
went away again without seeing him, 
leaving a message with Quong, the 
Chinaman that she would send up later. 

The captain’s den was still empty when 
Panchita was sent to get his orders. The 
aroma of last night’s Egyptians still 
hung thick in the air, a uniform cape with 
its true-blue lining sprawled where it had 
been flung across the divan the day 
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before, a red rose breathed out her life 
where his foot had trodden upon it. 

Poor little rose! Panchita was on her 
knees before it. The sudden burst of 
sobs that shook her frame convulsed 
thought and action to a feeling of sister- 
hood. The little rose had died proudly 
at his feet, no doubt. Possibly it had 
rested its head upon his lapel, then twice- 
blessed little bud. But she, Panchita, 
must die at his feet, unblessed, unnoticed, 
unloved. Throwing her arms about his 
heavy cape she clung to it, slaking her 
heart in the shadow of its protecting 
folds. It was a satisfaction to the ardent 
little soul to be allowed to be this near 
him, to be able to administer to his happi- 
ness and comfort in such trifling ways as 
lay within her power, keeping fresh 
flowers on his table, his match-boxes 
always full, his calendars always turned 
and doing the many nameless things 
about his quarters that to his unawakened 
consciousness seemed to grow by the 
grace of God. 

But with her woman’s shrewd suspicion 
she knew even this could not last long. 
From the letters and invitations that 
littered his tables she was enabled to 
match the hand-writing with the signa- 
tures on the photographs until she could 
tell just how often he heard from Mabel 
or dined at Edith’s. He never missed a 
meal from his own quarters that she did 
not in some way find it out and he had 
not once given a supper after the weekly 
hop without her ferreting out the per- 
sonnel of his guests. She could tell by the 
scorching of the poppy shades that the 
red candelabra had been used, which 
always implied a festive occasion, and a 
dropped handkerchief with an elusive 
suggestion of violets, a forgotten fan, a 
little bunch of fluff from a blue feather 
boa caught in a door, spelled out names 
she knew as well as her own. 

As if in response to her misgivings, 
the envelopes on Warfield’s desk flaunted 
the existence of the favored trio under 
her very eyes. 

“Miss Constance Grant-Hughes,” she ° 
read, noting the sweep of his C and G 
and the eveness of the heavy black 
letters. ‘“‘Miss Elisabeth Hollingsworth 
Arbuckle,” such a weighty, impressive 
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name for such a very dainty little lady, 
she thought. Thought, too, the down- 
strokes did not seem quite so sure of 
themselves as they had on the first 
envelope, and the stamp was stuck just 
a wee bit awry. By these signs she 
guessed at a greater degree of agitation 
than Captain Walter Warfield would 
have been willing to own. Simply “Miss 
Carrington,” the third mote said, but it 
was the picture of Josephine Carrington 
the keen eyes of Panchita had watched in 
its triumphal progress from the quasi- 
oblivion of an unclassified pile to the 
glove box on the dresser. 

Warfield’s black, even chirography 
swam before the girl’s eyes as she toyed 
with each little note. But when she 
returned them to the desk they were in the 
same relative positions in which she had 
found them. 

The next moment she heard a footstep 
in the upper hall. 

“Yes,” Warfield told her, in answer to 
Pancha’s message, he would need Pancha 
the following Sunday. He was expecting 
to give a little dinner to celebrate an 
event about to occur, and wanted her to 
be on hand to do the marketing and 
superintend the arrangements. Perhaps 
Panchita, herself, might be good enough 
to look after the decorations, he added. 

Panchita nodded. She could do no 
more, and fled out into the calming sun- 
light and winds. 

“What luminous points that child’s 
eyes are,” Warfield half thought, half 
felt, ‘and what a willow-wand she is 
growing into.” 

By the end of the week the dance, the 
theater party, the dinner were over. Cap- 
tain Warfield sat again in the moon-flower 
nook of his veranda, but although it was 
again a bright, balmy evening the air that 
blew in from the ocean seemed chilly, 
the distant whistling-buoys sounded bleak 
and dismal, the waves that rippled and 
danced in the moonlight brought to him 
a mournful cadence. 

“I shall not give the dinner Sunday 
that 1 spoke to you and Pancha about,” 
he turned to say to Panchita when her 
light footstep broke in upon his musings. 

The girl drew quickly into the shadow 
and waited. Nothing more was said, 
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however, so the deep eyes that burned out 
of the moon-flower shadow turned to go. 

“Good night, Captain Warfield,” she 
turned back to say softly before she dis- 
appeared around the corner. 

“The child seemed to scent blue-devils 
in the air,” Warfield admonished himself, 
pulling himself together and lighting a 
fresh cigarette in his endeavor to assume 
the indifferent front with which he must 
meet the world the next day, “but she 
doesn’t suspect what a little touch of 
sympathy may mean to a fellow some- 
times.” 

Whether it was his heart or his vanity 
that smarted most from his three unex- 
pected rebuffs, the fact remained that it 
was a crest-fallen, disgruntled old bache- 
lor who tried to take the world at his 
usual valuation the following weeks, 

When Panchita came in the evening to 
see if there were orders she usually found 
the captain at home—a_heretofore 
unheard-of thing—and it was always 
Panchita now who came. Old Pancha 
had been easily persuaded her rheuma- 
tism was too bad for her to climb the hills 
and as she watched Panchita’s retreating 
figure she praised the saints for such a 
thoughtful daughter. 

And strangely enough, after each 
apparition of those luminous points 
burning in the shadow Warfield’s mental 
comments, when comments there were, 
ceased to designate her as “that child.” 
Her sympathy was surely a woman’s and 
her perception wonderful, for, he assured 
himself, she was the only person in the 
world who had devined that the bottom 
had dropped out of his life. 

Sometimes the captain detained her a 
few moments, as long as it seemed proper 
to talk to her on his veranda, to ask about 
the flowers in her garden or Pancha’s 
rheumatism. 

By the time the Tenth had received its 
orders for the Philippines, Warfield was 
a sadder, and, as he thought, wiser man. 
He had deduced a few fundamental con- 
clusions from the chaos of his fallen 
hopes, and was now secure in the strength 
of his lesson. 

As he sat for the last time in the shelter 
of his veranda nook waiting impa- 
tiently for the light step of Panchita, 
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he told himself over again a few of the 
truths sad experience had made his. 

It is, after all, neither beauty, wealth, 
social connections nor accomplishments 
that make for domestic happiness. <A 
true devotion and womanly sympathy 
may, in the long run of a lifetime, out- 
weigh the illusive fragrance of roses and 
violets. A woman can not always be 
under the lime light of the social whirl 
and her manner of crossing a ball-room is 
no earnest of the way she may enter a 
sick-room. The fact that a girl’s deceased 
parent may have been a millionaire is not 
of half as much importance to the hearth- 
stone comfort as a few homely little 
virtues in the girl herself. 

When Panchita appeared, as_ usual, 
around the corner of the veranda this was 
the burden of his thought and his talk. 
Panchita’s eyes glowed out of the dusk of 
their lashes with a fulness of meaning 
Warfield had scarcely hoped to find there. 
Thus it all was quickly arranged. 

The captain’s friends are still wonder- 
ing what mad freak of fancy ever led the 
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ultra-exquisite, super-sensitive, hyper- 
critical Walter Winfield Warfield to 
choose for his wife the daughter of his 
old Mexican housekeeper; and there are 
three haughty young women in San Fran- 
cisco who have torn his name from their 
remembrance though their hearts were at 
the root. 

And Captain Warfield has searched the 
world over for a pipe or brand of tobacco 
that will not pour out smoke-wraiths of 
queenly figures and stately manners. He 
has grown morose on the subject of Bee- 
thoven and Handel and the _ breath 
of a violet gives him, as his wife 
explains, “something like hay-fever— 
only worse.” 

Panchita, herself, is the only one of the 
actors of this little tragedy untouched by 
repinings and unanswered questionings, 
although even she sometimes wonders in 
what order those little notes were changed 
as she tries to remember whether it was 
into the envelope directed to Miss Car- 
rington she put Elisabeth’s note or 
whether Josephine’s went to Constance. 





BETWEEN TWO RAINS 


By Nora May Frencu 


It is a silver space between two rains, 


The lulling storm has given to the day 


An hour of windless air and riven gray, 


The world is drained of color; light remains. 


Beyond the curving shore a gull complains; 


Unceasing, on the bastions of the bay 


With gleam of shields, and veer of vaporing spray 


The long seas fall, the gray tide wars and wanes. 


It is a silver space between two rains; 


A mood too sweet for tears, for joy too pale— 


What stress has swept or nears us, thou and I? 


This hour a mist of light is on the plains, 


And seaward fares again with litten sail 


Our laden ship of dreams adown the sky. 
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LOOKING NORTHERLY OVER THE HOUSETOPS OF GUADALAJARA 





IN GUADALAJARA 


THE BEAUTIFUL CAPITAL OF JALISCO—HOW RAIL- 
WAYS WILL SOON MAKE IT KNOWN 


By Grorce Vest Guyer 


O, transplanted Andalusia; forever could 


I stay 


Within thy parks and gardens and dream 


my life away! 


UADALAJARA, the second city 
(5 of the republic of Mexico, and the 
capital of the state of Jalisco, 
presents to the student a history both 
romantic and highly entertaining. 
Situated as it is, near the beautiful 
lake of Chapala, and possessing, at an 
altitude of five thousand feet, one of the 
most delightful climates in the world, it 
has always been an ideal spot for the 
seat of government, from the times of 
the semi-civilized native tribes who 
inhabited the district before the conquest 
down to the present time. 


Little was known by the Spanish 


adventurers under Cortéz of what is now 





the present state of Jalisco until several 
years after the conquest. Various expe- 
ditions sent to conquer the Tarascan 
monarchy in Michoacan, brought back 
reports of the existence of a country to 
the north of Michoacan, vastly rich in 
treasure of all sorts. This served to 
excite the avaricious adventurers and in 
1524 an expedition under Alvarez Chico 
attempted the conquest of the ancient 
kingdom of Colima, lying south of 
Jalisco. It appears that Alvarez Chico 
in his expedition of conquest adopted the 
same tactics used by his great chief, 
Cortéz in the conquest of Mexico, for 
history records that he was assisted in 
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this undertaking by the native caciques, 
or chiefs, of Sayula and Zapotlan. The 
modern towns of Sayula and Zapotlan 
are situated on the road between the 
modern cities of Colima and Guadalajara. 
But Alvarez was not very successful in 
this expedition, as he allowed himself to 
be waylaid by the caciques of Autlan— 
a modern mining town southwest of 
Guadalajara—suffered an __ inglorious 
defeat, and retired along the south coast, 
to Zacatula, in the present state of Mich- 
oacan. 

Olid, one of the famous conquistadores 
was now sent with twenty-five horsemen 
and eighty foot soldiers by Cortéz to 
subjugate the rebellious kingdom, and to 
restore order. In this he was entirely 
successful, and retired to Mexico with his 
booty, part of which was a fine lot of 
pearls. No sooner was his back turned 
than the province rose in rebellion again, 
and a third expedition was sent from the 
capital, under Sandoval who stamped 
it out so completely that this time it 
remained effectually quelled. Some his- 
torians place this as early as 1522. 

None of these expeditions had 
advanced into the heart of Jalisco. 
Various reports had reached Cortéz of the 
vast riches to be obtained in the country 
north of the points so far explored, and 
Francisco Cortéz, a relative, was commis- 
sioned to head an exploring expedition 
into Jalisco, being invested with the title 
of Alcalde Mayor of Colima and Gov- 
ernor’s Lieutenant. With one hundred 
men and a body of Indian auxiliaries, 
he proceeded north, through Colima and 
Autlan to Ameca and Etzatlan—to-day, 
important mining towns lying to the west 
of Guadalajara near the border of Tepic. 
After defeating the natives in various 
encounters he reached Istlan, near where, 
in the then district of Jalisco, he was 
received with great demonstrations of 
friendship by the Queen of Jalisco, who 
entertained him and his party to the best 
of her queenly ability. Cortéz, in return, 
attempted to convert the queen to Chris- 
tianity, but history fails to record the 
success or failure of this attempt. After 
receiving a tender of allegiance from the 
ruler of Jalisco, he returned south, and 
nothing is heard of this region again until 
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the infamous Nufio de Guzman, on a 
marauding expedition into Michoacan, 
tried the unfortunate Tarascan King, 
Tangaxcan, and burned him at the stake. 
After this, Guzman went north to the 
northern shores of Lake Chapala, and 
after conquering the country between 
what is now known as La Barca, and 
Poncitlan, marched on to Tonala, near 
the present site of Guadalajara. (This 
Tonala is not to be confused with the 
one in the state of Colima.) Here 
he is received kindly by the Queen of 
Jalisco, but some of her people remember 
the treatment accorded to the King of 
Michoacan, and several thousand gather 
in battle array on the heights overlooking 
their capital, near the present site of 
Guadalajara. A fierce battle ensued, in 
which Guzman finally conquers, and lay- 
ing waste towns and villages, he proceeded 
north as far as Tepic, vanquishing the 
native tribes in his march. He estab- 
lished a seaport below the site of San 
Blas, and marched farther north as far 
as Culiacan, the present capital of the 
state of Sinaloa. 

In October, 1531, Guzman returned to 
Jalisco, where he received the king’s com- 
mission as governor of the new province 
of Nueva Galicia, with permission to dis- 
tribute the different towns among his 
friends, which permission he no doubt 
used in the manner most likely to serve 
his own selfish interests, for he was at this 
time a sworn enemy of the great Cortéz. 
He established the city of Santiago de 
Compostela, in the region now known as 
the territory of Tepic, and made this 
town the capital of his province. In 1532, 
Guadalajara, so named after the birth- 
place of Guzman in Spain, was founded, 
but the site was changed several times, 
and finally, in the year 1541 located at 
the place where now stands the modern 
Guadalajara. 

Guzman was deposed in 1536, and suc- 
ceeded as governor of Nueva Galicia by 
Diego Perez de la Torre, who made an 
enviable record, and died in 1539. The 
famous Francisco de Coronado, who 
subsequently explored New Mexico, in 
search of the fabulous “Gran Quivira,” 
appears later as the third governor of 
this province. 
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In 1542, municipal 
officers were appointed 
in Guadalajara, and in 
1548, Neuva Galicia 
was made an audiencia, 
subordinate to the 
audiencia of Mexico, 
with Guadalajara as 
its capital. The audi- 
encia of Guadalajara 
ruled the province of 
Neuva Galicia, which 
consisted at that 
time of: what may be 
termed approximately 
the present states of 
Jalisco, Colima, Zaca- 
tecas, Tepic, Durango 
and Sinaloa—quite an 
imperial domain. The 
president of the audi- 
encia of Guadalajara 
was governor of Neuva 
Galicia, and _ though 
receiving his appoint- 


nent direct from the king, was ina meas- American capitalists. This country in and 
ure subservient to the audiencia of Mexico. around Guadalajara, Colima and Tepic is 
During the middle part of the sixteenth very rich in mineral, and only awaits 
century, some of the richest mines in the development. 

province were opened up and _ worked Nueva Galicia was made a bishopric in 
extensively by the Spaniards, of course, 1548, with Compostela as the seat, but 
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D who used the native 
merely as an_ instru- 
ment for unlocking the 
rich treasure which 
the earth contained. 
Several of these mines 
were discovered in the 

















territory of Tepic, and 
after they had _ been 
worked as far as pos- 
sible with the methods 
then in vogue, were 
abandoned as_ non- 
paying, to be rediscov- 
ered, many of them, 
three hundred years 
later, by adventurous 
gringos. A number of 
them are located at 
points near the route 
of the new Southern 
Pacific branch from 
Guaymas to Guadala- 
jara, a region being 
investigated to-day by 
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DESTINED TO BE ONE OF THE GREATEST WINTER RESORTS ON THE CONTINENT 
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in 1555 the seat was removed to Guadala- 
jara by the good Bishop Pedro de Ayala, 
who laid the foundation of the beautiful 
cathedral of which that city proudly 
boasts to-day. From this time on down 
to the time of the revolution, Guadala- 
jara was the center of various religious 
societies working in Nueva Galicia, 
including the Jesuits, the Franciscans, the 
Augustinians, and the Carmelites. 

The history of Guadalajara from this 
period until the revolution, in 1809, pre- 
sents little of general interest, and is 
merely a monotonous repetition of the 
names of governors, bishops and Spanish 
office holders, with their petty quarrels, 
and _ selfish ambitions. It may _ be 
imagined, that during these two hundred 
and fifty years of peace, the city gradu- 
ally took on its never-varying air of 
serenity and quiet, and by the constant 
mixture of Spanish and Jaliscan blood— 
a new race was evolved—the ““Tapatio,” 
as the native of Guadalajara to-day 
proudly styles itself. 

At the end of the eighteenth century, 
in the year 1803, the population of 
Guadalajara was estimated at thirty-five 
thousand, a figure slightly in excess of 
that of New York City in the year 1790. 
The population of the province or znten- 
dencia, as it was then known, of Nueva 
Galicia was approximately six hundred 
thousand, of whom about one hundred and 


ninety thousand were Spaniards, two 


hundred thousand mixed Spanish and 
Jaliscan, and two hundred and ten thou- 
sand native Indians. The population of 
Guadalajara undoubtedly had the pre- 
dominating strain of Spanish and mixed 
blood, as it was the seat of government of 
the province, and had swarms of Spanish 
office holders and priests. ‘To this is due 
the fact, in all probability that there are 
here to-day so many men and women of 
fair complexion—with blue eyes and 
light hair. 

In 1810, upon the outbreak of the revo- 
lution in Querétaro and Guanajuato, José 
Antonio Torres asked permission of the 
patriot leader to invade Nueva Galicia, 
which permission was granted, and after 
a preliminary campaign in which the 
rovalists were several times defeated, 
Guadalajara was deserted by most of the 
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Europeans and by the clergy, and the gov- 
ernor, Abarca, was left with one hundred 
raw recruits to defend the city. On 
November 11, 1810, the ayuntamiento 
surrendered the city, and on the same 
day, Torres and his patriots entered. 
They were shortly afterward joined by 
Hidalgo and Allende, the two leaders of 
the war of Independence, and an army 
estimated at from eighty thousand to one 
hundred thousand was assembled. On 
the 13th of January the royalist general, 
Calleja, at the head of a force of six 
thousand well trained men well equipped 
with artillery advanced from Guanajuato, 
which had been re-occupied by the royal- 
ists, and Hidalgo marched out to the 
bridge of Calderén, some two leagues 
from Guadalajara, to engage him in 
battle. After a fierce and sanguinary 
encounter, the insurgents were over- 
whelmingly defeated, and fled in all 
directions, and on the 2Ist of January 
Calleja entered the city, and the royal 
lion of Spain once more floated tri- 
umphant over the city there to remain 
until the final triumph of the revolution 
under Iturbide in 1821. 

Irom now until the close of the wars 
attendant upon the fall of Maximilian, 
Guadalajara, in common with other state 
capitals was the scene of constantly 
changing authority, first under this leader 
and then under the other—until the firm 
and authoritative hand of General Diaz— 
who will be recorded by future historians 
as one of the greatest rulers of the world 
—was laid upon the reins of federal 
government in Mexico. From this time 
dates the modern period of prosperity 
and peace enjoyed by Jalisco and all 
other states of the Mexican Confedera- 
tion. 

Guadalajara—Pearl of the West—has 
awakened during the past few years to 
an era of development and municipal 
improvement which is nothing short of 
wonderful. This is due in a great meas- 
ure to the fact that the state has possessed 
a wise and progressive governor, Col. 
Miguel Ahumada, formerly governor of 
the state of Chihuahua. The facts in 
relation to the appointment of Ahumada 
as governor of Jalisco are something like 
this: 
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Four or five years ago Jalisco was in 
a bad state financially and in every other 
way, due to the weak and infirm rule of 
incompetent governors. Ahumada, who 
had made such an enviable record in 
Chihuahua, and had brought order out of 
chaos in that state, was the happy choice 
of the president in looking about for a 
man to send to Guadalajara, and he has 
fulfilled in a remarkable way the confi- 
dence and trust reposed in him. He had 
to fight his way into the affections of the 
Tapatios, for they were inclined to 
regard him with disfavor but now all 
factions are compelled to praise him. 
The aristocratic element disliked him 
because he was a man who came up from 
the people, by sheer force of ability. 
But Ahumada paid little attention to this. 
He went ahead and fulfilled his duties, 
and the remarkable improvements noticed 
in Guadalajara to-day are a speaking 
tribute to him. 

Two years ago there was not a single 
block of asphalt paving in Guadalajara. 
To-day every business street in the city 
is paved, and it is planned to extend this 
paving to some of the finer residence 
districts. The automobile has invaded 
Guadalajara, much the same as it has 
Mexico City, and Mérida, Yucatan. At 
the present time, an automobile road is 
contemplated to Lake Chapala, distant 
some thirty or forty miles, and if built, 


will afford the tourist a much more rapid | 


and convenient method of reaching the 
lake than heretofore. Under the present 
method one has to go by rail to Atequiza, 
some twenty-five miles east, and then by 
stage coach to Chapala, or if he prefers, 
to Ocotlan, twenty miles farther east, and 
from there by steam launch up the lake, 
to Chapala. If the automobile road is 
built, one can start out from Guadalajara 
at seven or eight o'clock in the morning, 
and be on the lake by nine or ten, and 
return the same day to the city, if he so 
desires. 

This Lake Chapala is destined surely 
to be one of the greatest resorts on the 
American continent. It has no equal 
anywhere in North America, from a 
climatic standpoint. It is a large, inland 
lake, forty miles wide by seventy miles 
long, situated at an elevation of five thou- 
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sand feet above sea level, where the 
temperature does not vary ten degrees 
the whole year around. The lake resorts 
in the north are only frequentable in the 
short summer months of the year—speak- 
ing, of course, of the lakes of Canada and 
the United States—while Chapala is 
equally agreeable in both summer and 
winter. One can always sleep under a 
blanket, for it is never extremely hot, or 
extremely cold. 

The Tapatio country is extremely 
fortunate in being well provided by 
nature with resorts, for in addition to 
Chapala, there are the Fails of Juana- 
catlan, situatec several leagues from the 
city, and quite accessible. Though not so 
impressive as Niagara, they are suffi- 
ciently interesting to make the trip worth 
while. Then there is the great Barranca 
de Portillo, an immense gorge, or cajion, 
where one may look from the temperate 
zone down into the tropical, and see a 
profusion of vegetation most remarkable 
in the different shades of green which it 
presents to the eye. 

The city itself possesses some fine 
buildings and churches among which are 
the great cathedral, or “la catedral’’ as it 
is called in distinction to the other cathe- 
drals and churches there. The archi- 
tecture is peculiar—distinct from that of 
any other cathedral in the republic. The 
Teatro Degollado is one of the finest 
theaters, both from an interior and 
exterior point of view, in the world, and 
is only permitted for use by first-class 
companies. 

The modern Guadalajara possesses a 
population of some one hundred and 
twenty-five thousand, and with the incom- 
ing of several new railroad systems it is 
not at all improbable that within fifteen 
years the figure will reach two hundred 
thousand. This most interesting and 
important city has been isolated practi- 
cally, for the past three centuries. Until 
the advent of the Mexican Central, some 
twenty odd years since, it had no railway 
communication whatever. Since the 
advent of this road the city has been 
dependent entirely upon the company 
for its outlet to the modern world. The 
company should be given due credit for 
what it has done for the upbuilding and 
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THE CHURCH OF THE SANCTUARY, SHOWING THE ANCIENT AND WONDERFUL FACADE 


advancement of the state of Jalisco, 
and for Guadalajara. It has built branch 
roads to Ameca, San Marcos and Zapot- 
lan, and is at the present time engaged 
in the arduous task of spanning the Sierra 
Madre mountains, and opening direct 
communication from Guadalajara to the 
Pacific Coast, at Manzanillo, through the 
extension which is being built from 
Tuxpan, at present the southern terminus 
of the Zapotlan branch, on to Colima and 
Manzanillo. But the company has had 
a monopoly of the Jalisco traffic for 
years, and rumor has it that the Guada- 
lajara branch has been the best paying 
part of the Mexican Central System. 
All this is soon to be changed. The 
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National System, the great competitor in 
Mexico of the Central, is to enter Guada- 
lajara within the next two years from 
some point on its main line between San 
Luis Potosi and Emgalme Gonzalez, and 
surveys have recently been completed 
from Durango, in the north, by the 
International Railroad for a direct line 
between Durango and Guadalajara. In 
addition to this several local lines are 
planned between Guadalajara and points 
in the state of Michoacan, to the south, 
including an electric railway to Lake 
Chapala. But of the greatest importance 
to Guadalajara is the extension of the 
Southern Pacific System into Mexico, 
from Guaymas, on the Pacific Coast, or 
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rather on the Gulf of California, skirting 
the Pacific Coast region of Mexico, 
through Culiacan and Mazatlan, com- 
pletely traversing the great undeveloped 
state of Sinaloa, on through the rich 
territory of Tepic, and terminating at 
Guadalajara, the Los Angeles of the 
republic of Mexico. 

Jalisco is to Mexico what California is 
to the United States—its garden spot, 
and its paradise. Compared with states 
in the United States of America, Jalisco 
is relatively small, being of about the 
same size as Indiana or Maine, possessing 
an area of some thirty-two thousand 
square miles, and a population of some 
one million, three hundred thousand, but 
the richness and fertility of its soil, 
endowed as it has been so abundantly by 
nature, make it capable of supporting a 
population of eight or ten million. 
Within its borders it possesses, as does 
California, almost every variety of 
climate and vegetation, and nearly every- 
thing in the way of natural resources, such 
as minerals, timber, etc. Here grow in 
profuse abundance, the orange, banana, 
sugar-cane, coffee, tobacco, and dozens of 
tropical fruits entirely unknown in the 
states. Here roam vast herds of cattle, 
and live stock. Here grow fine corn, 
wheat, barley and oats, and in the semi- 
tropical region, cotton. In fact Nature 
was most lavish with this, her favored 
land, as she was with California. The 
methods of agriculture which have pre- 
vailed up to date, have been of the most 
antique—the ox team and the wooden 
plow with a peon lazily straggling along 
behind. It is difficult to conceive of just 
what could be accomplished with modern 
steam plows, and gringo energy to direct 
them. 

The Southern Pacific extension will do 
much for the upbuilding of Guadalajara, 
and for the states of Jalisco, Tepic, 
Sinaloa and Sonora. It will afford a 
direct line to the United States, and pro- 
viding direct communication between 
Mazatlan and Guadalajara and interve- 
ning points, will give the latter city an 
opportunity to dispose of products in a 
market which has hitherto been unacces- 
sible. Guadalajara is quite a factory 





town, and will become even more so when 
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she is given the privilege of entering 
desired markets. 

California will greatly benefit by the 
building of the new road, for it will be a 
direct run from either San Francisco or 
Los Angeles to Guadalajara, and a matter 
of sixty or seventy hours only. It is true 
that the Californian does not need to go 
outside of his own state for any kind of 
climate which he may wish to seek, but 
feeling the desire come on him to expe- 
rience a change and travel somewhat out 
of the beaten trail, he will be able to get 
into his Pullman at Los Angeles or San 
Francisco and traveling through a most 
beautiful country all the way, and 
through a land of perpetual springtime 
with the odor of jasmine and orange 
greeting him at every turn, he will arrive 
without change of cars at Guadalajara, 
or go on to Mexico City. And the Jalis- 
can who wishes to go to the States, will 
most naturally take the direct route, and 
will in all probability stop off for a week 
or two in California either going or 
returning; he will place his children in 
the California schools, and he will make 
most of his purchases in the California 
markets. 

This new road will indeed be the 
flowery route, for it will start in the land 
of eternal spring, sunshine and flowers, 
and end in the land of flowers, sunshine 
and eternal spring. California and 
Jalisco! Los Angeles and Guadalajara! 
One can only think of one without think- 
ing of the other. The future of these two 
states, and of these two cities is destined 
to be much alike, for just as Los Angeles 
is to-day the proud queen of the great 
Southwest, and its crowning glory, so is 
Guadalajara the queen of western 
Mexico, and of all that region tributary 
to the west coast. Not alone that, but its 
destiny will call it to be one of the great 
cities of the continent. 

As the hospitality of the Southerner is 
far-famed in the United States, in equal 
manner is the hospitality of the Jaliscan 
far-famed throughout Mexico. The 
verdict of all Mexicans in regard to the 
Jaliscan is that “the people of Guada- 
lajara are a gente muy simpdtica y muy 
franca”—which means “a very delightful 
and sincere people.” This verdict seems 
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to express the belief that the Jaliscan is 
less given to deceit and hypocrisy than 
the inhabitants of the capital, Mexico 
City, or other cities in the republic. The 
Jaliscan is very proud of being a native 
of Guadalajara, as proud for instance, as 
a Virginian or a Kentuckian, or a native 
son of the Golden West would be of his 
state. He does not carry this quite to the 
extreme that the Yucatecan does, for if a 
Yucatecan is asked his nationality instead 
of replying that he is a Mexican, he will 
draw himself up with swelling pride, 
and respond that he is a “Yucateco.” 
The “Tapatio” will reply that he is a 
“Tapatio,’ but does not resent being 
called a, Mexican, as the Yucateco does. 

But the greatest pride of Guadalajara 
is in its beautiful daughters. If you wish 
to ingratiate yourself with a Jaliscan 
just compliment the girls of his city first, 
and then the city afterward. If you have 
done this, you have won his heart, and 
from this time on, everything he possesses 
is yours. The verdict of all Mexico is 
alike in regard to this. So proverbial 
has the beauty of the daughters of 
Guadalajara become throughout the 
republic, that the appearance of girls in 
other cities is judged by this standard. 
You may make some remark to an inhabi- 
tant of the capital about the girls of 
Jalapa being pretty, or call his attention 
to the fact that you have been much 
impressed with the charms of the Vera- 
cruzana, or the Poblana—daughter of 
Puebla—and he will agree with you that 





they are pretty, but he will then ask you 
if you have yet visited Guadalajara. If 
you reply in the negative, he will look at 





you with a pitying air, and then remark, 
“Si Senor, the Jalapefias are most 
assuredly charming, but you must see 
the Tapatias, they are the enchanting 
ones !” 

On the Plaza de Armas of an evening 
between six and nine—and this is every 
evening in the week, a military band 
plays entrancing Italian and Mexican 
music, as only a Mexican band can play 
it. While the band is playing, women of 
the most aristocratic families in Guada- 
lajara come out for their evening prome- 
nade, in large numbers, and walk up one 
side of the plaza while the gilded youth, 
and some who are not gilded, promenade 
down the other side. In this manner, and 
by making a compiete turn around the 
square, walking in opposite directions the 
caballeros are allowed the privilege of 
seeing every girl who is on the plaza, as 
they pass and repass each other probably 
fifty times during the course of the eve- 
ning. It is a very pretty custom, and one 
which prevails alone in Guadalajara 
of the large cities in Mexico outside of 
Mérida. As this plaza is surrounded on 
two sides by arcades, if one prefers he 
can sit at a table in one of the near-by 
cafés, and sip his coffee, or cognac, and 
watch the people pass by in carriages, 
automobiles, or on foot, as the case may 
be. It is a gay throng, and is quite unlike 
anything in the States. One feels that he 
is in the land of Lotus-eaters, and after 
staying in Guadalajara for a year or so, 
if one ever leaves, he has the spirit of 
Guadalajara so strongly impressed upon 
him that he feels an almost irresistible 
desire to return. 
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THE CLUBHOUSE AT TUCSON, A HOMELIKE STRUCTURE WITH COOL VERANDAS AND TILED ROOF AND GENERAL DESIGN 
PECULIAR TO ARCHITECTURE OF THE SOUTHWEST 


A HUMAN BLOCK SYSTEM 


SOMETHING ABOUT THE UNIQUE RAILWAY CLUBS 
OF THE SOUTHERN PACIFIC SYSTEM 


By F. G. 


ATHEARN 


Director of Southern Pacific Clubs 


morality. Morality, Herbert Spen- 
cer tells us, depends on physical 


P ovoratity. x service depends upon 


self-preservation. A man’s morality is 
very closely related to his physical con- 
dition. The efficiency of a public service 
institution and the safety and comfort of 
its patrons rests almost entirely upon the 
morality and effectiveness of its employes. 
To the end that this condition may obtain, 
the Seuthern Pacific Company is spend- 
ing thousands of dollars in establishing 
railway clubs for its employes at division 
and terminal points. These clubs are con- 
ducted entirely by the company for the 
benefit of the men. They are not main- 
tained under the guise of a religious 
movement or the cloak of philanthropy; 
it’s just plain business. There is no pre- 


tense that the men are given something 
for nothing. The something-for-nothing 
idea doesn’t appeal to the hard-headed 
American railroader. The return to the 
company comes not in dollars and cents, 
but in greater contentment and _ physical 
and moral fitness of its employes, and 
greater safety to the traveling public. 
These clubs are a human block system. 
The railway club takes the men as it finds 
them and works up toward the ideal—the 
ideal of efficient service well rendered. 
Religious movements of this character 
have started, as a rule, with the ideal and 
have endeavored to work down to the 
men. The emphasis has been placed upon 
a mode of life looking to post mortem 
rewards rather than activities that mean 
better things now. The method of the 
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A NEW RAILWAY 


CLUB LIBRARY 


railway club, I believe, is better. I can 
think of no higher ideal than that of 
efficient service, well rendered, now. 

Every device of modern psychology is 
brought into play that the men may be 
appealed to from every standpoint. Both 
the interior and exterior of the club build- 
ings are made artistic. Everything in and 
about the building has been designed 
with two ideas in mind, beauty and dura- 
bility. They are built on either the Mis- 
sion or bungalow style of architecture as 
best suits the locality. The furnishings 
throughout are of the very best. 

Each building has a reading room with 
a library of technology consisting of 
from four to five hundred volumes. 
There are as many more books of fiction, 
which operate in a circulating system 
with other clubs along the line and which 
will eventually give each club access to a 
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fiction library of from fifteen to twenty 
thousand volumes. These books may be 
used by the employes or members of their 
families in the same way as in a public 
library. Agents and operators along the 
road are entitled to draw books. A list is 
furnished from which selections may be 
made and the books are sent by express 
free. As soon as the clubs now in contem- 
plation are under way, this will put every 
employe within three or four hours’ 
reach of a larger library than most towns 
which consider themselves fortunate in 
this respect enjoy. From fifteen to 
twenty periodicals may be found upon 
the reading table of each club. As soon 
.as these are a month old, they are sent 
out along the line to section men and 
construction gangs, there to continue their 
work of education and entertainment. 
A recreation room with a large open 
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WHERE MEN MAY REST, READ AND WRITE 


fireplace to add good cheer in winter, and 
electric fans to keep things cool in sum- 
mer, is provided, where the men may 
smoke, play chess, checkers, cards, and 
other games of various kinds. Gambling, 
of course, is not tolerated. This room is 
separated by a rolling partition from the 
library room so that they may be thrown 
together to form a large hall, which may 
be used for dancing, lectures, and various 
other entertainments. 

The billiard and pool hall is equipped 
with the very best tables and cues. The 
quality of this equipment is so far supe- 
rior to that usually found in ordinary 
places that there is scarcely any com- 
parison in their desirability. The tables 
are almost in constant use. There is a 
charge for playing billiards or pool of 
five cents an hour. There is a corre- 
spondence and class room where the men 
may go to write letters, study, receive 
instruction, or for private conferences. 
Neat and attractive stationery is fur- 
nished the men freely, and they are 
encouraged to keep in touch with their 
families by means of correspondence. 

The bathrooms are the pride of every 
club. The most modern and sanitary 
equipment has been placed in these rooms. 
The tubs are heavy porcelain; the shower 
baths are combination overhead and 
circular, and the floor and wainscoting 
are lined with asbestolith which gives the 
effect of marble and which is especially 


adapted for bathroom purposes. Cleanli- 
ness is the watchword. Everything is 
kept disinfected and clean. A charge of 
ten cents is made for a bath and the man 
is furnished with two towels, a large 
turkish bath towel and a face towel, soap, 
bath brush, ete. 

Where a building is two stories, the 
second story is devoted to rest rooms. 
These are small rooms fitted up with 
single United States army beds. Each 
bed has a silver gray hair mattress weigh- 
ing twenty pounds and is made up on the 
same standard as a Pullman berth. The 
rooms are not rented out regularly, but 
are kept for men coming in from late 
runs, or who have short lay-overs and 
who wish a few hours rest before going 
out on arun. In this way a man coming 
off of the road on a stormy night, tired 
and worn out, is assured a clean, whole- 
some bed at the nominal cost of fifteen 
cents. 

The charges that have been mentioned 
constitute the entire cost of belonging to 
the club. All other benefits, such as 
lectures, entertainments, and educational 
classes are free. There is no initiation 
fee, no deductions from payroll for mem- 
bership, or anything of the kind. All a 
man has to do to become a member is to 
sign the roll which is a simple certifica- 
tion that he is a bonafide employe of the 
company, and that he agrees to conduct 
himself as a gentleman. The agreement 
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to act as a gentleman is the only rule 
restricting—if it may be termed restric- 
tive—the conduct of the men. There are 
no rules posted about the building; no 
“don’ts,’ no “dos.” They are all 
embodied in “I agree to conduct myself 
as a gentleman while enjoying any of the 
privileges of the club.” 

Each club is in charge of a secretary 
who devotes his whole time to attending 
to the wants of the men, moral, physical, 
and mental. He organizes them into 
groups for study and recreation. The 
secretaries are all active, earnest men 
interested in the work of improving the 
condition of their fellows. The secretary 
is the friend and advisor. He encourages 
and aids the men in nearly everything. 
If a man wants to know how to spell a 
word, he asks the secretary. If he doesn’t 
know just the proper way to word a 
letter, he asks the secretary. If he wants 
to look up some reference or study up 
on a subject, the secretary helps him. 
If he comes in from a run tired and dis- 
contented, the secretary gives him a 
hearty hand shake, speaks a few words 
of good cheer, invites him to take a bath 
or lie down for a rest. All these things 
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make a man feel happier and that his 
work is worth while. 

In these clubs all men enter on an 
equal footing, from tie-tamper to super- 
intendent. There are no special privi- 
leges. Here a man may meet and asso- 
ciate with his fellows knowing that he is 
welcome, and made to feel so. This is his 
club, adapted to his needs. In the past, 
the saloon too often has been his club, 
for it was the only place where he was 
made welcome. The saloon man makes 
things comfortable and attractive, and 
relies upon one of the best things in 
human nature, the sense of gratitude, to 
repay him. The average man goes to the 
saloon for the sake of companionship, 
and he buys something to compensate, in 
a measure, the keeper for having made it 
comfortable and pleasant for him. A 
man would be a cad to leave without 
showing his gratitude in some way. The 
railway club strikes at the heart of this 
subtle and demoralizing influence. 

Clubs are being located first at those 
points where the saloon man_ holds 
strongest sway. At Dunsmuir, Califor- 
nia, Tucson and Yuma, Arizona, clubs 
are now in operation. 
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THE CLUBHOUSE AT DUNSMUIR, WITH AN ARTISTIC BACKGROUND OF PINE-CLAD HILLS 











THE PLAZA OF WATSONVILLE, THE 


BUSINESS CENTER OF PAJARO VALLEY 


IN PAJARO VALLEY 


By Donatp Macponatp 


OME spring day when you are in 
Covent Garden, London, ask any 
fruiterer whose shop is of the 

higher grade for some of his best apples. 
The odds are great that he will offer you 
Newtown pippins and in response to 
your question will tell you they come 
from the Pajaro valley, California. 
Perhaps you are a tourist secure in the 
belief that you have “done” California 
and yet you can not pick out that colored 
bit of glass in the kaleidoscope of your 
memory representing the Pajaro valley. 
Very likely you never heard of it, though 
the main Coast Line of the Southern 
Pacific passes through it and the Santa 
Cruz branch skirts its southern border. 
Yet this rich valley supplies England 
with its highest priced winter apples, and 
among the mining camps of the Rocky 
mountains no apple appears so frequently 
upon the table as the Pajaro valley bell- 
flower. The chief apple growing district 
of the American continent, west of the 
Missouri river, its annual crop of some 
three thousand carloads are distributed 
freely over the face of the earth. A 


small yellow apple—China buys them, 
Australia and Alaska claim a share and 
a large proportion go to the Rocky moun- 
tain states. Texas and Louisiana ‘are 
heavy purchasers, always. Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, New York, St. Paul and the 
Missouri river cities buy large supplies 
even in the face of heavy crops at home, 
while in lean fruit years such as this the 
demand is strong from all sections of 
the country. 

The Pajaro valley markets its apples 
on three continents and says but little of 
the achievement. But it produces more 
than apples. From the first of May to 
the end of October it sends nightly. a 
trainload of berries—chiefly strawberries 
—to San Francisco and Oakland. A 
fragrant train scenting the night air 
most delightfully. There are black- 
berries, loganberries, raspberr:es and 
strawberries almost beyond measure—ten 
million quarts a year and sometimes 
more. 

This modest valley that seems to 
prefer its light hidden under the bushel 
measure, grows yet other things—five 
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million pounds of onions, enough to bring 
tears to the eyes of a nation; more 
potatoes (and better potatoes) than any 
county in Ireland; several thousand tons 
of amber apricots which this year are 
worth almost a hundred dollars a ton in 
the orchard; thirty-five thousand tons of 
sugar beets, which should sweeten one 
day’s coffee for the whole United States ; 
enough beans to supply Boston six 
months (and they ship them to Boston, 
too), and butter and eggs and poultry 
and cheese and hops and such other 
products as you might well expect from 
one of the richest valleys on earth. 

There are fourteen thousand acres in 
apples now and when they are all in 
bearing the annual crop will reach six 
thousand carloads. The berries can not 
be measured by acres because the vines 
bear more crops than in any other section 
of the country. Every month in the year 
you may have fresh strawberries and 
eight months out of the twelve they are 
as rich, red and juicy as one could 
desire. 

Of course this valley has a business 
town, and naturally, a most prosperous 
and enterprising one. Watsonville has 
a population of five thousand people 
and is surrounded by a country of 
small, rich farms with fine homes. The 
entire community numbers probably fif- 
teen thousand people. There are some 
thirty fruit packing houses, canneries, 
cider and vinegar plants in the city, 
employing in the busy season many hun- 
dreds of people. It is a beautiful and 
well built town with trees and flowers, 
and the unusual wealth of the people has 
been expressed in a very high average of 
homes and public buildings. The high 
school building is second to none in the 
state; the churches, too, are architect- 
urally pleasing. The business section of 
the town is well built with stone and 
brick. The streets are paved and well 
lighted, while all city utilities such as 
electricity, gas, sewers, a good water 
system, electric railway, etc., are features 
of the town. There is a fine Carnegie 
library and a pretty plaza, scene of 
open air concerts. There are two good 
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daily papers, the Register and _ the 
Pajaronian. The two banks have millions 
in resources. The city has free mail 
delivery which (under the rural system) 
extends to all parts of the valley. To no 
small city does a greater variety of 
industries lend support. A granite rock 
quarry employs many men; a recently 
developed oil field with several produc- 
ing wells is near the town and controlled 
by its citizens; two lumber manufac- 
turing firms work upon the redwood 
forests that cover the mountains north 
of the valley. 

The Moreland Notre Dame Academy 
is one of the institutions of the state and 
at the Saint Francis Orphanage, four 
hundred boys are being cared for. 

Watsonville and the Pajaro valley have 
practically the same climate that has 
made the region about Del Monte and 
Monterey famous. The _ valley lies 
between the Santa Cruz mountains and 
the north shore of Monterey bay—a bay 
equally well known for its beauty and its 
wonderful variety and quantity of food 
fish. Watsonville, a hundred miles south 
of San Francisco and but five miles from 
the sea, has extremes neither of heat nor 
cold, no frost nor yet any torrid weather 
and had it not thrived so wonderfully in 
a commercial way, might have found it 
worth while to press its advantages as a 
health resort. It has beautiful mountain 
and valley drives and near by is a chain 
of six lakes well stocked with fish. In 
the Pajaro river and its tributaries is 
good trout fishing, while Elkhorn slough 
swarms with striped bass. 

The Pajaro valley has yet thousands 
of unoccupied fertile acres and many 
business opportunities. In proportion to 
its resources no section of California is 
perhaps so little known, and none offers 
a greater surety of return to the investor. 
A new chamber of commerce has just 
taken up the subject of making known 
the valley’s advantages in truly vigorous 
Watsonville fashion, and it is not too 
much to expect that in the next five 
years the population of both city and 
valley will be at least double its present 
number. 














THE MOUNTAIN TORRENT 


By Eva.Leen STEIN 


Decorations by M. A. Preston 


Gleaming, twinkling, 
Softly tinkling, 
Fed from ever-falling snows ; 
Rushing, flashing, 
Tumbling, plashing, 
Down the peak the torrent flows. 
Over rocks remote and lonely, 
Purple crags whence eagles only 
Through the radiant ether soar; 
Down bare ledges towering over 
Shadowy slopes the forests cover, 
Crossing trails where white clouds hover, 
Swift the eager waters pour. 


Come at last where pine and pinion 
Hold the heights in proud dominion; 
Where the silver spruces throng 

And the golden aspens quiver; 

Still this headlong little river, 
Through the lacing branches gleaming, 
Down the mossy rocks goes streaming 

With a glad, unceasing song. 


Down the steeps it leaps and rushes, 
Past the dripping alder bushes, 
Through tall, tangled grass it pushes 

In its wild haste to be gone; 
Then in broken silver splashes 
Falls in shimmering spray and flashes 
Through white sparkling foam, and 

, dashes 
On, and on, and ever on. 


Here and there the water’s riot 
Sinks a moment into quiet, 
In some crystal pool that glasses 
Columbines and tasseled grasses 
O’er its mirror bending low; 
And the currents as they go 
Through its beauty, loiter slow 
In their flow, 
And the drowsy ripples dally, 
In the sifted sunlight twinkling 
To a musical sweet tinkling, 
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Dreaming of the distant valley 
Where the yellow poppies grow. 
Thus the stream goes dreaming so 
Toward the basin’s brink, when, lo— 


With a sudden, snift commotion, 
Waking, breaking into singing, 
O’er the verge it plunges springing, 
Down the depths its music flinging, 
Ever far and fainter ringing, 
Speeding to the western ocean. 


Eager torrent, wild and free, 
Child of ice and snowy fountains, 
Poet of the purple mountains, 

Pilgrim to the sunset sea, 

Though my path leads far away 
I’rom thy singing trail to-day, 

Yet again I glimpse the glimmer 

Of a twinkling rainbow shimmer 
Fleeing onward through the trees; 

In my ears thy voice is calling 

And the flute-like cadence falling 
Of thy happy minstrelsies! 

For I love thee, little brother, 

As one child may love another, 

Nurslings both of the All-Mother, 
Iain to worship at her knees. 


And, dear heart, I joy to know, 
Though my song is lowly, though 
All glad praise of earth and sky 
On my lips shall by and by 
Sink to endless silence, thou 
Sweetly evermore as now 
Shalt go heralding the glory 
Of the ancient peaks and hoary 
In their everlasting white; 
And thy tender ditties singing 
To the fragile blossoms clinging 
On thy borders, hid from sight. 
From the silences eternal 
Of the heights that give thee birth, 
To the flowery valleys vernal 
Ringing with the robin’s mirth, 
Still thy song shall echo voicing 
Beauty’s rapture, and rejoicing 
In the loveliness of earth! 



































A SAN FRANCISCO FLIRTSHIP 


By Ge.ett Burcess 
Author of “Vivette,” “One of Ten Thousand,” “The Purple Cow,” etc. 


No writer, resident of San Francisco, loved the life and the byways of this cosmopolitan 
city by the Golden Gate better than Mr. Burgess. In the story here given—a series of episodes 
taken from his forthcoming novel “The Heart Line”—Mr. Burgess deals with several real 
characters—masquerading under other names—and also tells of certain phases of city life in 


the days before the great fire: 


S SHE sat at her desk in the 
A waiting room Fancy Gray could 
look across the corner of Geary 
and Powell streets to catch the errant eye 
of passing cable-car conductors, or gaze, 
in abstraction, at pedestrians crossing 
Union square or the Oriental towers of 
the synagogue beyond. With the bait of 
a promising smile, she caught many an 
upward glance. Fancy Gray was not in 
the habit of hiding her charms, and she 
levied tribute to her beauty on all man- 
kind. She gazed upon women, however, 
far less indulgently than upon men; 
never was there a more captious observer 
of her sex. A glance up and a glance 
down she gave; and the specimen was 
classified, appraised, appreciated, con- 
demned, condoned or complimented. 
The waiting room bore, upon the out- 
side, the legend: 





FRANCIS GRANTHOPE, PALMIST 











Inside, where Fancy sat daily from ten 
to four, the apartment was walled and 
carpeted in red. The desk in the corner 
was Fancy’s station, and here she mur- 


mured into the telephone, scribbled 
appointments in a blank-book, read The 
Second Wife, gazed out into the green 
square—according as the waiting room 
chairs were empty, occupied with men or 
with women. Whatever company she had, 
she was never careless of the light upon 
her or the condition of her hair. 

Patrons had come and gone this gusty 
forenoon, and many cable-cars had passed 
without Fancy’s having recognized any 
one before a client worthy of her interest 
appeared; but, at that visitor’s entry, 
she became a different creature. Then 
her eyes never really left him, although 
she seemed, as he waited, to be busy 
about many things. 

He was a smart young man, a sort of 
a bank-clerk person, dressed neatly, with 
evidence of considerable premeditation. 
His hair was parted in the middle, his 
face was cleanly shaven. His sparkling, 
laughing eyes, devilishly audacious, his 
pink cheeks and his self-assured manner 
gave him an appearance of juvenile, 
immaculate freshness, which rendered an 
acquaintance with such a San Francisco 
girl as Fancy Gray, easy and agreeable. 
He laid his hat and stick against his hip 
jauntily, and asked; 
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“Could I get a reading from Mr. 
Granthope without waiting all day for 
it?” As he spoke he loosed a frivolous, 
engaging glance at her. 

“He'll be out in just a moment,” Fancy 
replied with more interest than she had 
heretofore shown. “Won't you sit down 
and wait, please?” 

He withdrew his eyes long enough to 
gallop around the room with them, but 
they returned to her like horses making 
for a stable. He took a seat, pulled up 
his trousers over his knees, drew down 
his cuffs, felt the knot in his tie and 
smoothed his hair, all with the quick, 
accurate motion due to long habit. “Hor- 
rible weather,” he volunteered debonairly. 

“It’s something fierce, isn’t it?’ said 
Fancy, opening and shutting drawers, 
searching for nothing. “It gets on my 
nerves. I wish we'd have one good warm 
day for a change.” 

“Been out to the beach lately?” he 
asked, eying her with undisguised 
approval. He breathed on the crown of 
his derby hat and then smelt it. 

“No,” she replied. “I don’t have much 
time to myself. I hate to go alone, any- 
way.” Fancy looked aimlessly into the 
top drawer of her desk. 

“That’s too bad,’ said he. “But I 
shouldn’t think you’d ever have to go 
alone. You don’t look it.” 

“Really?” Fancy’s tone was arch. 

“That’s right!’ he insisted. “I know 
some one who'd be willing to chase out 
there with you at the drop of the hat.” __ 

Fancy, appearing to feel that the 
acquaintance was making too rapid a 
progress, said, “I don’t care much for the 
beach; it’s too crowded.” 

“That depends upon when you go. I’ve 
got a car out there where we could get 
lost easy enough. Then you can have a 
quiet little dinner at the Cliff House 
almost any night.” 

“Can you?” said Fancy; “I never tried 
Pi 

“Tt’s time you did. Suppose you try it 
with me?” 

Fancy opened her eyes very wide at 
him and let him have the full benefit of 
her stare. “Isn’t this rather sudden?” 
she said. “‘You’re rushing it a little too 
fast, seems to me,” 
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“Not for me,” he said. “I’m sorry you 
can’t keep up. You don’t look slow.” 

Fancy turned to her engagement book. 

“You must have known some pretty 
easy ones,” she said sarcastically. 

The snub did not silence him for long. 
He recrossed his legs, drummed on the 
corner of his hat, and began again. 

“Say, did you ever go to Carminetti’s? 

“No, where is it?” 

“Down on Davis street. They have a 
pretty lively time there on Sunday nights. 
Everybody goes, you know—gay old 
crowd. They sing and everything. Bully 
fun. It’s the only really Bohemian place 
in town now.” 

“T’m never hungry on Sundays,” Fancy 
said coolly. 

“Nor thirsty, either?” 

“Sir?” she said in moek reproof, and 
then burst into a laugh. 

“Say, you scared me all right, that 
time!” he confessed. 

“You don’t look like you would be 
scared easy. I guess it’s kind of hard to 
call you down.” 

He folded his arms and squared his 
shoulders. “I don’t know,” he said. “I 
don’t seem to make much of a hit with 
you!” 

“Oh, you may improve.” 

“Upon acquaintance?” 

“Perhaps. You're not in a hurry, are 
you?” 

“That’s what I am!” He went at her 
now with more vigor. “I say, would you 
mind telling me your name? Here’s my 
card.” 

He rose, and, walking over to the desk, 
laid down a card upon which was printed, 
“Mr. Gay P. Summer.” Fancy examined 
it deliberately. Then she looked up and 
said: 

“My name is Miss Gray, if you must 
know. What are you going to do about 
it?” 

“T’ll show you!” he laughed, drawing 
nearer. 

What might possibly have happened 
(for things do happen in San Francisco) 
was interrupted by sounds predicting Mr. 
Granthope’s appearance. 

“Say, Miss Gray, I'll ring vou up later 
and make a date,’ he said under his 
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breath. Then he turned to the lady who 
was leaving the studio, and stared her out 
of the room with undisguised curiosity. 
“You can see Mr. Granthope now,” 
said Fancy, unruffled by the competition. 
He made an airy gesture and followed 
the palmist into the anteroom. 





AT THE CARS 











Two hours after leaving Granthope’s 
studio, Mr. Gay P. Summer had “‘dated”’ 
Fancy Gray. Before two weeks were over 
he was able to boast, to his room-mate, of 
Fancy’s subjection. Fancy herself might 
equally well have boasted of his. 

In those two weeks much had been done 
that it is not possible to do elsewhere than 
in the favored city by the Golden Gate. 
The fruit of his first telephonic conversa- 
tion was a Sunday excursion to the beach, 
where Gay P. Summer was the proprie- 
tor of a car of the more modest breed. 
It was a weather-worn, blistered, orange- 
colored affair that had once done service 
on Mission street. The cash-box was still 
affixed to the interior, the platform, shaky 
as it was, still held; the gong above, 
though cracked, still rang. There was a 
partition dividing what they called their 
living-room, where the seats did service 
for bunks, from the kitchen where they 
were bridged for a table and perforated 
for cupboards. There was a shaky canvas 
arrangement over the plank platform; 
and beneath, in the sand, was buried a 
treasure of beer bottles, iron knives, forks 
and spoons and wooden plates. 

Here, unchaperoned and unmolested, 
save by the wind and sun, Gay P. Sum- 
mer and Fancy Gray proceeded to get 
acquainted. They made short work of it. 

Fancy’s velvet cheeks were painted 
with a fine rose color that day. Her hair 
looked well in disorder; how much better 
it would have looked, had it kept its 
natural tone, she did not realize. Her 
firm, even line of close-set teeth made her 


ancy grew listless and abstracted. 
After a while she went to the closet, 
examined herself in the glass on the door, 
adjusted the back of her belt, fluffed her 
hair over her ears and reseated herself. 
Then she took her book languidly and 
began to read. 


smile irresistible, even though she chewed 
gum. Her eyes were lambent, flickering 
from brown to green; her lower lids, 
shaded with violet, made them seem just 
wearied enough to give them softness. 
None of this was lost on Gay. 

He, too, was well developed, masculine, 
agile, with a juvenile glow and freshness 
of complexion that rivaled hers. His 
dress was jimp and artful, with tie and 
socks of the latest and most vivid mode. 
Upon his short, pearl covert coat, he 
wore a mourning band, probably for 
decoration rather than as a badge of 
affliction. His eyes were still bright and 
clear without symptoms of dissipation. 
His laughter was good to hear, but, as to 
his talk, little would bear repetition— 
slangy badinage, the braggadocio of 
youth, a gay gambado of obvious retort 
and innuendo, frolic and flirtations. That 
Fancy appeared to enjoy it should go 
without saying. She was not for criticism 
of her host and entertainer that fine day. 
She let herself go in the way of gaiety he 
led and slanged him jest for jest for 
Fancy herself had a pert and lively 
tongue. 

The stimulation of this first meeting 
went to Fancy’s head. She laughed like 
a child. Gay dropped his pose of worldly 
wisdom and made shrieking puns. They 
played like Babes in the Wood. 

At seven o'clock, hungry and_ sun- 
burned, they walked along the beach to 
the Cliff House and dined upon the 
glazed veranda, watching the surf break 
on Seal Rocks. As they sat there in the 
dusk, haunted by an elusive waiter, Gay 
waxed eloquent about himself, told of his 
high office in the Native Sons, revealed 
the amount of his salary at the bank, 
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touched lightly upon his previous amours, 
bragged loftily of his indiscretions at 
exuberant, inebriated festivals, puffing 
magnificently the while, at a “two-bit’’ 
cigar. ‘ 

Fancy paid for her meal by listening 
to him conscientiously, ejaculating “No!” 
and “Yes?” or “Say, Gay, that’s a josh, 
isn’t it?” If her mind wandered (Fancy 
was nobody’s fool), he did not perceive it. 

To their California claret they added 
a Benedictine, and Gay waxed still more 
confidential. The night fell, and the 
crowd began to leave. They walked 
entirely around the hotel corridor, bought 
an abalone shell split into layers of 
opalescent hues, then with a last look at 
the sea-lions, barking in the surge, they 
walked for the train, found a place in an 
open car and sat down wedged into a 
hilarious crowd, reveling in song and 
peanuts. 


There were telephone conversations 
often after that, then occasional lunches 
down-town, when Fancy, always stylishly 
dressed, drew many an eye to her well- 
rounded, well-filled Eton jacket, her 
smart red hat, her fresh white gloves and 
her high-heeled shoes. Gay was proud of 
her, and he showed her off to his friends 
without caution. Fancy was nothing 
loath. Occasionally they went to the 
theater dining previously in style, at some 
popular restaurant, where Gay hoped 
that he might be seen with her. To such 
as discovered them, he would bow with 
proud proprietorship. 

Fancy suffered the exhibition without 
displeasure. She had no objection to 
being looked at. To make a picture of 
herself, to play the arch and coquettish 
before a room of well-dressed folk was 
one of the things she did best. 

It did not escape Gay’s notice, however, 
that Fancy’s eyes were not always for 
him. In the middle of his longest and 
most elaborate story, she would often 
throw a surreptitious glance about the 
room, letting it rest for an instant—a 
butterfly’s caress—upon some admiring 
stalwart stranger. Once or twice he 
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detected the flicker of Fancy’s smile, a 
smile not meant for him. He found that, 
although his attention was all for Fancy, 
Fancy’s errant glances allowed nothing 
and nobody to escape her observation. If 
he mentioned any one whom he had seen 
in the room, Fancy had seen him, or more 
often her, first. Fancy always knew what 
she wore, what it cost, what she was 
doing, how much she liked him and what 
her little game was. 

So Fancy played her game cleverly 
keeping Mr. Summer, but keeping him at 
arm’s length. But as time went on, his 
ardor grew and she was often at her wits’ 
end to handle. Though free from any 
conventional restraints, she did not yet 
consider her lips Mr. Summer’s property, 
though she permitted him a cool and life- 
less hand upon occasion. In time, the 
flamboyant youth began to understand 
her reserve; but instead of dampening his 
enthusiasm, it aroused his zest for the 
chase. She was not so easy game as he 
had thought. He waxed sentimental, 
therefore, and plied her with equivocal 
monologues, hinting, in the attempt to 
make sure of his way. At this, her sense 
of humor broke forth, effervescing in 
lively ridicule. This brought Mr. Sum- 
mer, at last, to the point of an out-and- 
out proposal. Fancy, experienced in such 
situations, warned in time by his pre- 
ludes, did not take it too seriously. 

“I am sorry to say you draw a blank, 
Gay,” she informed him lightly. “I’m 
not in the market yet. Many a man has 
expected me to become domesticated at 
sight, and settle down in content over the 
cook-stove. But I haven’t even a past 
yet—nothing but a rather tame present 
and hope for a future. I don’t seem to 
see you in it, Gay. In fact, there’s nobody 
visible to the naked eye at present.” 

“Well,” he said, “Ill cut it out for 
now, as long as I can’t make good, but 
sometime you'll come to me and beg me 
to marry you, see if you don’t. Whenever 
you get ready, I’ll be right there with the 
goods.” 

Fancy laughed and the episode was 
closed. 
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MEETING WITH THE PINTOS 











“Say, Fancy, there’s a gang of artist 
chaps and literary guys I’d like to put 
you up against,” Gay said one afternoon. 
“T think you'd make a hit with the bunch, 
if you can stand a little jollying.” 

“You watch me,” said Fancy enthu- 
siastically. “Where do they hang out?” 

“They eat at a joint down on Mont- 


gomery street. They’re heavy joshers, 
though. They’re too clever for me, 
mostly. It’s the real thing Bohemia 


down there, though.” 

“Why didn’t you tell me about it 
before?” she pouted. “I’m game! Let's 
float in there to-night and see the animals 
feed.” 

So they went down to the Latin 
Quarter together. 

Bohemia has been variously described. 
Since Henri Murger’s time, the definition 
has changed retrogressively, until now, 
what is commonly called Bohemia, is a 
place where you are told, “this is Liberty 
Hall!’—and one is forced to drink beer 
whether one likes it or not, where not to 
like spaghetti is a crime. Not such was 
the little coterie of artists, writers and 
amateurs, who dined together every night 
at Fulda’s restaurant. 

In San Francisco is recruited a peren- 
nial crop of such petty soldiers. of 
fortune. Here art receives scant recom- 
pense, and as soon as one gets one’s head 
above water and begins to be recognized, 
existence is unendurable in a place where 
genius has no field for action. The artist, 
the writer or the musician must fly east 
to the great market-place, New York, 
or to the great forcing-bed, Paris, to 
bloom or fade, to live or die in competi- 
tion with others in his field. 

So the little artistic colonies shrink 
with defections or increase with the 
accession of hitherto unknown aspirants. 
Many go and never return. A few come 
back to breathe again the stimulating air 
of California, to see with new eyes its 
fresh, vivid color, its poetry, its romance. 
To have gone east and to have returned 
without abject failure is here, in the eyes 
of the vulgar, Art’s patent of nobility. 


Of those who have been content to linger 
peaceably in the land of the lotus, some 
are earls without coronets, but one and all 
share a fierce, hot, passionate love of the 
soil. San Francisco has become a fetish, 
a cult. Under its blue skies and driving 
fogs is bred the most virile loyalty in 
these United States. San Francisco is 
most magnificently herself of any Ameri- 
can city and San Franciscans, in conse- 
quence, are themselves with an abounding 
perfervid sincerity. Faults they have, 
lurid, pungent, staccato, but hypocrisy is 
not of them. That vice is never necessary. 

The party that gathered nightly at 
Fulda’s was as remote from the world as 
if it had been ensconced on a desert island. 
It was unconscious, unaffected, sufficient 
to itself. Men and girls had come and 
gone since it had formed, but the nucleal 
circle was always complete. Death and 
desertions were unacknowledged. Else 
the gloom would have shut down and the 
wine, the red wine of the country, would 
have tasted salt with tears. There had 
been tragedies and comedies played out 
in that group, there were names spoken 
in whispers sometimes, there were silent 
toasts drunk; but if sentiment was there, 
it was disguised as folly. Life still 
thrilled in song. Youth was not yet dead. 
Art was long and exigent. 

It was their custom, after dinner, to 
adjourn to Champoreau’s for café noir, 
served in the French style. In this large, 
bare saloon, with sanded floor, with its 
bar and billiard table, foreign as France, 
almost always deserted at this hour, save 
by their company, the genial patron 
smiled at their gaiety, as he prepared the 
long glasses of coffee. To-night, there 
were seven at the round table. 

Maxim, an artist unhailed as yet from 
the East, was, of all, the most obviously 
picturesque, with a fierce mustached face 
and a shock of black hair springing in a 
wild mass from his head to draggle in 
stringy locks below his eyes, or with a 
sudden leonine shake, to be thrown back 
when he bellowed forth in song. He had 
been in Paris and knew the airs and argot 
of the most desperate studies. His laugh- 
ter was like the roar of a convivial lion. 

Peterham, pale, poetic, melancholy, 
with a pointed curling beard, and sad, 
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sweet eyes, in flannel shirt and soft flow- 
ing tie, half-artist, half-dreamer, and 
wholly a poet, sat silent and watchful, 
blossoming into tender smiles as the fun 
danced about him. 

Dougal, with a dog-like face and tow 
hair, so ugly as to be refreshing after a 
glance at artistic effeminacy, with a huge 
mouth full of little cramped teeth and a 
smile that drew and compelled and cap- 
tured like a charm—he sat next. Good 
nature and loyalty dwelt in his narrow 
blue eyes. His slow, labored speech was 
seldom smothered, even in the wit that 
enveloped it. 

Most masculine and imperative of all, 
was Benton, with his blur of blue-black 
hair, fine tangled threads, his melting, 
deep blue eyes, shadowy with fatigue, 
lighted with vagrant dreams or shot with 
brisk fires of passion. His hands were 
strong and he had an air of suppressed 
power. 

The fifth man was Philip Starr, a poet 
not long for San Francisco, seeing that 
the Athaneum had already placed the 
laurels upon his brow—he was as far 
from the conventional type of poet as is 
possible. He had a lean, eager, sharply 
cut face, shrewd, quick eye and sinewy, 
long fingers. His hair was close cropped, 
his mouth was tight and narrow. Elec- 
tricity seemed to dart from him as from 
a dynamo. Just now he was teaching the 
company a new song—an old one, rather, 
for it was an ancient Anglo-Saxon drink- 
ing-song, whose uproarious refrain was 
well fitted to the temper of the assembly. 

At one end of the table sat a young 
woman, petite, elf-like as a little girl, a 
brown, cunning, soft-haired creature, 
smiling, smiling, smiling, with eyes half 
closed, wrinkled in quiet mirth. This was 
Elsie Dougal. Opposite her was a girl of 
twenty-seven, with a handsome, clear-cut, 
classic face, lighted with gray eyes, 
limpid and straightforward, making her 
seem the most ingenuous of all. Her hair 
curled unmanageably, springy and dark. 
Her face was serious and intent till her 
smile broke and a little self-conscious 
laugh escaped. 





As Gay opened the door, Fancy saw 
the seven seated about the table, seven 
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faces looked up at her. Gay P. Summer’s 
advent was greeted with frowns but 
Fancy gathered an instant acclaim from 
fourteen critical eyes. 

She stepped boldly into the room. 

“T guess this is where I live, all right!” 
she announced. “I’ve been gone a long 
time, haven’t I? Never mind the intro- 
ductions. I’m Fancy Gray, drifter!” 

They let loose a cry of welcome, and 
Dougal, rising, opened a place for her 
between his chair and Maxim’s. 

“T’m for her!” He hailed her with a 
good-natured grin. “She’s all right. 
Come and have coffee!” 

“T accept!” said Fancy Gray. 

His reception was by no means so 
cordial as hers, which had been immediate 
and spontaneous at the sound of her 
caressing, jovial voice and the sight of 
her dazzling smile, which seemed to 
embrace each separate member of the 
party. They made grudging room for 
him beside Elsie, who gave him a cold 
little hand. Mabel bowed politely. 

“Where'd you get her, Gay?” said 
Starr. “You’re improving. She looks like 
a pretty good imitation of the real thing.” 

“Oh, I'll wash, all right,” said Fancy. 


Gay had already unloaded Fancy, 
though he was as yet unaware of it. She 
was taken up with enthusiasm by the 
men, whom she drew like a magnet. 
Mabel and Elsie watched her with the 
keenness of women who are jealous of 
any new element in their group. It was, 
perhaps, not so much rivalry they feared, 
for their place was too well established, 
as the admittance into that circle of one 
who would betray a tendency toward 
those petty feline amenities that only 
women can perceive and resent. 

But Fancy Gray showed no such symp- 
toms. She did not bid for the men’s 
attention. She made a point of talking 
to Elsie, and she managed very cleverly 
to include Mabel in the attention she 
received. Fancy, in her turn, scrutinized 
the two girls artfully and made her own 
instantaneous deductions. All of this 
by-play was, of course, quite lost upon 
the men. 

The talk sprang into new life and 
Fancy’s eye ran from one to another 
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member of the group, dwelling longest 
upon Dougal. His ugliness seemed to 
fascinate her; and, as is often the case 
with ugly men, he inspired her instant 
confidence. She made up to him without 
embarrassment or concealment, taking 
his hairy hand and caressing it openly. 
At this, Elsie’s eyelids half closed, but 
there was no sign of jealousy. Mabel 
noticed the act, too, and her manner sud- 
denly became warmer toward the girl. 
By these two feminine reactions, Fancy 
saw that she had done well. 

They sang, they pounded the table; 
and, as an initiation, every man saluted 
Fancy’s cheek. She took it like an 
empress. Then, suddenly, Dougal held 
up two fingers. Every one’s eyes were 
turned upon him. 

“Piedra Pinta?” he cried, with a side 
glance at Fancy. 

Every one voted. Mabel held up both 
hands gleefully. 

So was Fancy Gray, though she was 
not aware of the honor till afterward, 
admitted to the full comradeship of the 
Pintos. It was a victory. Many had, with 
the same ignorance as to what was hap- 
pening, suffered an ignominious defeat. 
Fancy’s election was unanimous. 

And for this once, in gratitude for his 
discovery, Mr. Gay P. Summer, The 
Scroyle, was suffered to inflict himself 
upon the coterie of the Pintos. 

There were other honors in store for 


Fancy Gray. 
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THE PICNIC AT PIEDRA PINTA 











Piedra Pinta is two hours’ journey 
from San Francisco to the north, in 
Marin county—a land of mountains, 
virgin redwood forests and _ trout-filled 
streams. One takes the ferry to Sausalito, 
crossing the northern bay, and rides for 
an hour or so up a little narrow-gauge 
squirming railroad into the cafion of 
Paper Mill creek; and, if one has dis- 
covered and appropriated the place, it is 
a mile walk up the track and a drop from 
the embankment down a gravelly, over- 
grown slope, into the camp-ground. Here 








a great crag rears its vertically split face, 
hidden in beeches and bay trees. At its 
foot a flattened fragment has fallen for- 
ward to do service as a fireplace. Beyond 
there are more boulders in the stream, 
which here widens and deepens, overhung 
by clustering trees. Save when an 
occasional train rushes past overhead, or 
a fisherman comes by, wading up-stream, 
the place is secret and silent. Opposite, 
across the brook, an oat field slopes 
upward to the county road and the 
smooth drumlins beyond. A not too noisy 
crowd can here lie hugger-mugger, hid- 
den from the world. 

To Piedra Pinta that next Saturday 
they came, bringing Fancy Gray, a smil- 
ing captive, with them. The men bore 
blankets and books; the women food and 
dishes enough for a picnic meal. They 
came singing, romping up the track, big 
Benton first with the heaviest load. In 
corduroys and jeans, in boots and flannel 
shirts they came. Little Elsie, like a girl 
scout, wore a rakish slouch hat trimmed 
with live carnations, a short skirt, leg- 
gings, a sheath knife swinging from her 
belt. Mabel had her own pearl-handled 
revolver. The rest looked like gipsies. 

They slid down the bank and 
debouched with a shout into the little 
glade. Fancy entered with vim into the 
celebration. Not that she did any useful 
work, that was not her field; she was 
there chiefly as a decoration and an 
inspiration. She had dressed herself in 
khaki. Her boots were laced high, her 
cricket cap permitted a shower of tinted 
tendrils to escape and wanton about her 
forehead. She found fragrant sprays of 
yerba buena and wreathed them about her 
neck. 

It was all new and strange to her, all 
delightful. She had seen the artificial 
side of the town and knew the best and 
worst of its gaiety; but here, in the open 
for almost the first time, she breathed 
deeply of the primal joys of nature and 
was refreshed. Her curiosity was 
unlimited; she played with earth and 
water, fire and air. She unbuttoned the 
collar of her shirt waist and turned it in, 
disclosing a delicious pink hollow at her 
throat. She rolled up her sleeves, dis- 
playing the dimples in her elbows. At 
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the preparations for the dinner she was 
an eager spectator, and when the meal 
was served, smoked and sandy, and the 
bottles were opened, all traces of the 
fairy in her disappeared; she was simple 
girl. She ate like a cannibal and ate 
with glee. 

The shadows fell. The nook became 
dusky, odorous, moist; the rivulet rippled 
pleasantly, the ferns moved lazily in the 
night airs. The moon rose and gave a 
mysterious argent illumination. The 
going and coming ceased, the shouting 
and lusty singing grew still. The blan- 
kets were opened and spread at the foot 
of the rock. Dougal and Elsie took their 
places in the center and the men on one 
side and the girls on the other, they lay 
upon the ground and wrapped themselves 
against the cooling air. The fire was 
replenished and its glare lighted up the 
trees in planes of foliage, like painted 
sheets of scenery. 

They lay down, but not to sleep. 
Dougal’s coffee, black and strong, stimu- 
lated their brains. The talk ran on with 
an accompaniment of song and jest. One 
after another sprang up to sing some old- 
time tune or to recite a familiar, well 
beloved poem; the dialogue jumped from 
one to the other. Some dozed and woke 
again at-a chorus of laughter; some sat 
wide-eyed, staring into the fire, into the 
darkness, or into one another’s eyes. 

Maxim was prodigious. He blared 
forth rollicking airs, he did scenes from 
La Bohéme, posturing _ picturesquely 
against the flame, his long black locks 
sweeping his face. Starr improvised 
while they listened, rapt. Peterham 
studied moonlight tones, storing them in 
his memory. Benton climbed high into a 
beech tree and there, invisible, he recited 
Cynara and quoted The Song of the 
Sword, while Dougal replenished the 
blaze. Mabel listened entranced and 
appreciative, and ventured occasionally 
on one more long, dull story—her tale 
always growing melodramatically excit- 
ing, as the attention of her listeners 
wandered. Elsie sat and smiled and 
smiled, wide awake till three. 

Forgotten tales, snatches of song, jokes 
and verses surged into Fancy’s head and 
one after another she shot them into the 
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night. She, too, arose and sang, dancing. 
Not since her vaudeville days had she 
attempted it, but mounting to the spirit 
of the occasion, she thrilled them and 
fascinated them with her drollery. 

She and Dougal were the last ones 
awake. They spoke now in undertones. 
Maxim was snoring hideously, so was 
Benton. Peterham lay with his mouth 
open, Mabel was curled into a cocoon of 
blankets, flushed Elsie was still smiling 
in her sleep. 

At four the dawn appeared. They 
watched it spellbound, and as it turned 
from a glowing rose to straw color, the 
birds began to twitter in the boughs. 
Fancy shook off her lassitude. 


“Tm going in swimming,’ she 
exclaimed, starting up. “Stay here, 
Dougal—I trust to your honor!” 

“T’ll not promise,” he replied. “One 


doesn’t often have a chance to see a 
nymph bathing in a fountain nowadays, 
but I have the artist’s eye; it will only be 
for beauty’s sake—go ahead!” He kept 
his place, nevertheless; the pool was 
invisible from the level of the camp- 
ground. 

Fancy darted down the path to the 
wash of pebbles below. Dougal shook 
Elsie into a dazed wakefulness. Mabel’s 
eyes opened sleepily. 

“Fancy’s gone in swimming,” he said. 
“Don’t wake up the boys.” 

Like shadows the two girls slid after 
her. Dougal lay down to sleep. 

In half an hour he was awakened by 
their return, fresh, rosy, dewy and jubi- 
lant. Elsie crawled to his side under the 
blankets. Fancy and Mabel scrambled 
up the bank to greet the sun, chattering 
like sparrows. Maxim rolled over in his 
sleep. Benton and Starr, back to back, 
dreamed on. Peterham had closed _ his 
mouth. The sun rose higher and smote 
the languid group with a shaft of light. 
The men rose at last, and, dismissing 
Elsie from the camp, took their turns in 
the pool. At seven, Dougal announced 
breakfast. 

At high noon, after a climb up the hill 
and an hour of poetry, Fancy was 
crowned queen of Piedra Pinta, with 
pomp and circumstance. She was invested 
with a crown of bay leaves, and for a 
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scepter, the camp poker was placed in 
her hand. Dougal, as her prime minister, 
waxed merry, while her royal lieges 
passed before her to do her homage. She 
greeted them one by one: The Duke of 
Russian Hill, with his tribute of three 
square meals per week; Lord of the 
Barbary Coast; Earl of Montgomery 
Street, the keeper of the royal cigarettes ; 
Elsie, Lady of Lime Point, Mistress of 
the Robes; Sir Maxim the Monster, Court 
Painter; Sir Starr of Tar Flat, Laureate, 
and Mabel the Fair, Marchioness of Mt. 
Tamalpais, First Lady of the Bed- 
chamber, to keep her warm. 

She issued many titles after that, as 
her domain increased, and as “Fancy I,” 
she always styled herself in signing her 
letters, her royal edicts were not often 
slighted. 

For she was gay and young, and she 
was bold and free. Life had scarcely 
touched her yet with care. This was her 
apotheosis. The scene went down in the 
annals of the Pintos and the tradition 
spread. Her reign was famous. Her 
accolade was a smile. Her homage was 
paid in kisses—and in tears. 

Mr. Gay P. Summer, meanwhile, had 
by no means given up the chase. He was 
not one to be easily snubbed, and the only 
effect of the slight put upon him by the 
Pintos was to make him seek after Fancy 
still more energetically, and while he 
paid court to her, to keep her away from 
the attractions of that engaging set. 
Fancy accepted his attentions with cool 
condescension. 

x *k * 





THE ADVENTURE AT CARMINETTI’S 











On a Sunday night soon after, Gay 
invited her to dinner at Carminetti’s. She 
accepted, never having gone to the place, 
which was then in the height of its pres- 
tige, a resort for the most uproarious 
spirits of the town. 

It was down near the harbor front, a 
region of warehouses, factories, freight 
tracks and desecrated, melancholy build- 
ings, disheveled and squalid, that Mr. 
Summer took her. He pushed open the 
door to let upon her a wave of light 


frivolity and the mingled odor of Italian 
oil and wine permeated by an under- 
current of fried food. The tables were 
all filled, some with six or eight diners at 
one board, and by the counter or bar, 
which ran all along one side of the room, 
there were at least a dozen persons wait- 
ing for seats. Gay walked up to bald- 
headed “Dave,” the patron, who in his 
shirt sleeves was superintending the con- 
fusion, keeping an eye ready for rising 
disorder. After a quick colloquy, he 
beckoned to Fancy, who followed him 
down between the gay groups to a table 
in a corner. It was just being deserted 
by a short young hoodlum, with a pink 
and green striped sweater, accompanied 
by a girl several inches too tall for him, 
dressed in a soiled buff raglan and a 
triumphal hat. 

“Here we are,” said Gay; “we're in 
luck to get a table at all, to-night. But 
I gave Dave a four-bit piece and that 
fixed it.” 

Fancy sat down and looked about. “It 
is pretty gay, isn’t it? It looks as if it 
were going to be fun.” 

“Oh, you wait till nine o’clock,” said 
Gay. “They’re not warmed up to it yet. 
The “‘Dago Red’ hasn’t got in its work. 
There'll be something doing, after 
awhile.” 

For the most part the diners were all 
young and of the lower class—mechanics, 
clerks, factory girls and the like—though 
here and there, watching the sport, were 
up town parties, reveling in an uncon- 
ventional air. The groups, now well on 
in their dinner, had begun to fraternize. 
Here a young chap raised his wine glass 
to a pretty girl across the room and the 
two drank together, smiling, or calling 
out some easy witticism. In one corner, 
a party of eight was singing jovially 
something about “One day to him a letter 
there did come,” and anon, encouraged 
by the applause and the freedom, a lad 
of nineteen, devoid of collar, closed his 
eyes, leaned back and sang a song all 
through in a vibrant, harsh voice. He was 
greeted with applause, hands clapped, 
feet pounded and knives clattered on 
bottles till the patron hurried from table 
to table quelling the pandemonium. 
Waiters came and went in bustling fervor, 
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dodging between one table and another, 
jostling and spilling soup; at intervals 
a great clanging bell rang and the appa- 
rition of a soiled white cook appeared 
at the kitchen door ordering the waiters 
to “Take it away!” 

Fancy talked little. The crowd, the 
lights, the camaraderie hypnotized her. 
She watched first one and then another 
group, picking out, for Gay’s edification, 
the prettiest girl and the handsomest man 
in the room. She waved her hand slyly 
at the collarless soloist and applauded 
two darkies who came in from outside to 
make a hideous clamor with banjos. As 
she waited to be served, she nibbled at 
the dry French bread and drank of the 
sour claret, watching over the top of her 
glass, losing nothing. 

In the middle of the room a man 
with a pointed beard sat with four ladies. 
One of them Fancy recognized as one of 
Granthope’s patrons. Fancy’s eyebrows 
rose slightly at seeing her, and a smile 
and a nod were cordially exchanged. 
The others Fancy did not know. They 
were all pretty women, well dressed, with 
evident signs of breeding, and, as the fun 
waxed freer, apparently not a little 
embarrassed at being seen in such a place. 
Their host divided his attentions equi- 
tably amongst them, till, looking across 
the room, he caught Fancy’s errant 
glance. He smiled at her openly as if 
challenging her roguery. 

She boldly returned the greeting. Gay 
caught the glance that was exchanged. 

“See here, Fancy,” he said, “none of 
that, now! He’s got all he can do to 
attend to his own table. I'll attend to this 
one, myself.” 

Now, this was scarcely the way to treat 
a girl like Fancy Gray. At her first 
opportunity, she sent another smile in 
the direction of the man with the pointed 
beard. It was divided, this time, by 
members of his own party and the 
women began to buzz together. Gay was 


annoyed. 
“There’s something I like about that 
man,’ Fancy’ remarked presently. 


“What'd you say his name was? Blanch- 
ard Cayley? That’s the one we saw at 
Zinkand’s, wasn’t it?” 

“There’s something I don’t like about 
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him. He’d better mind his own business,”’ 
Gay growled, now thoroughly provoked. 

“You can’t blame any one for noticing 
me, can you, Gay?” Her tone was honey- 
sweet. 

“I can blame you for flirting across the 
room when you're here with me!” he 
replied fiercely. 

Fancy opened her eyes very wide. 
“Indeed?” she said with a_ sarcastic 
emphasis. 

“That’s right,” he affirmed. 

In answer, she cast another languish- 
ing glance toward Cayley. He, despite 
an entreating hand upon his arm, sent 
back an unequivocal reply. 

“Well,” said Gay, rising sullenly, “I 
guess it’s up to me to leave!” He 
reached for his hat. 

O, Gay!” she protested in alarm, 
“you're not going to throw me down 
before this whole crowd, are you?” 

He hesitated a moment. “Unless you 
behave yourself,” he said finally. His 
tone of ownership decided her. 

“Run along, then!” She gave him a 
smile of limpid simplicity, but her jaws 
were set determinedly. “I expect I can 
get some one to take care of me,’ she 
added. “Don’t mind me!” 

Their little colloquy had not been 
unnoticed at the central table. Clytie was 
watching the pair interestedly, as if read- 
ing the motions of their lips. Fancy 
caught her eye and flushed a little. 

Gay’s brows gathered together in a 
sullen look as hé crowded his hat upon 
his head savagely. He turned with a last 
retort: 

“You'll be sorry you threw me down, 
Fancy Gray! You want too many men 
on the string at once!” 

He turned and left her, passing sulkily 
along the passages between the tables 
with his hat on his head, till he came to 
the cashier, where he paid the bill for two 
dinners with lordly chivalry. Then, with- 
out looking back, he opened the door of 
the restaurant and went out. 

An instant after Fancy was on her 
feet. Gay’s going had already made her 
conspicuous and her flush grew deeper. 
Cayley watched her without smiling, 
now, waiting to see what she would do. 
Beside him, a girl sat watching, her lips 
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slightly parted, her nostrils dilated, 
absorbed, seeming to understand the 
situation perfectly, her eyes gazing at 
Fancy as if to convey her sympathy. 
Fancy looked and saw her there, and the 
sight steadied her. With all her custom- 
ary nonchalance, with all that jovial, 
compelling air of optimism which she 
usually radiated, as if she were quite 
sure of her reception and came as an 
expected guest, she sauntered carelessly 
over to the central table. 

Her smile was dazzling as it swept 
about the board, meeting the eyes of each 
of the women in turn. One by one it 
subjugated them. They even returned 
it with trepidation, not too embarrassed 
to be keenly expectant, waiting for the 
outcome. But it was for one woman that 
Fancy Gray reserved her warmest, 
deepest look. In that glance she threw 
herself upon Miss Payson’s mercy, and 
appealed to the innate chivalry of woman 
to woman, to the bond of sex—a senti- 
ment in finer women more potent than 
jealousy. 

Even before she spoke the girl had 
arisen and stretched out her hand. In a 
flash she had accepted what had run 
counter to all her experience and played 
up to Fancy’s audacity with a spirit 
that ignored the crowd, the eyes, the 
whispers. 

On Fancy’s cheek the color deepened— 
in that flush she confessed herself 
beaten at her own game. 

“How do you do?” Clytie Payson was 
saying. ‘We've been wishing all the 
evening that we could have you with us. 
Do sit down, here, beside me—we’ll make 
room for you. I want you to meet Miss 
Gray, Mrs. Maxwell.” 

Fancy beamed. Mrs. Maxwell bowed, 
smiled, too, with a word of welcome. The 
other ladies were introduced. Meanwhile 
Cayley had arisen. He was the most 
perturbed of all. He offered his chair. 

“You see what you've done, Mr. 
Cayley,’ said Fancy. “I’ve just been 
jilted for the first time in my life, and 
it was all your fault. I’m afraid I shall 
have to butt in and ask you to protect 
me!” 

“Won’t you sit down here in my place? 
There’s plenty of room. I'll get another 





chair—or,” he stole another glance at 
Clytie, “I’ll let you have half of mine!” 

“T accept!” said Fancy Gray. 

Clytie smiled encouragingly. “I'll 
divide mine with you, too, if you like.” 

“You're a gentleman!” said Fancy. 
“T’d much rather sit with you, Miss 
Payson, thank you!” Then she looked 
at Clytie fondly. “I thought I was right 
about you! You are a_ thoroughbred, 
aren’t you?” 

“We're educating Mr. Cayley, my 
dear,” Clytie replied. “He has a few 
things yet to learn about women.” 

“T plead guilty,” said Cayley, watch- 
ing the two with curiosity. 

“Miss Gray and I are disciples of 
the same school. She gave me the 
password.” 

Fancy laughed. ‘“You’re the only one 
who knows it, that I ever met, though.” 

“Ah,” said Clytie, “then that’s the only 
way I can beat you—I believe many 
women do.” 

Fancy clapped her hands softly in 
pantomime. Then she turned to Mrs. 
Maxwell and the others. “I hope I’m not 
out of the frying-pan into the fire,” she 
said. “Please let me down easy, ladies. 
If you don’t make me feel at home pretty 
quick, I'll be up against it! You don’t 
really have to know me, you know. Only 
it looked to me like when he had four 
such pretty women to take care of one 
more ought to be easy enough.” 

“We were four pretty women before, 
perhaps, my dear, but now I’m afraid 
we're only one!” said Clytie. 

Fancy blew a pretty kiss at her. “No 
man would know enough to say anything 
as nice as that, would he? But I’m afraid 
I can’t trot in your class, Miss Payson. 
Why, every man in the room has been 
watching you all the evening. I really 
ought to sit beside Mrs. Maxwell, though, 
to show her off. It takes these brunettes 
to make me look outclassed, doesn’t it? 
I used to be a brunette myself, but I 
reformed. Mr. Cayley, you may hold 
me on, if you like. And remember, when 
I kick you under the table it’s a hint for 
you to say something about my hands.” 
She laid them on the table cloth ingen- 
uously. 
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Clytie took one up and showed it to 
Mrs. Maxwell. “Did you ever see a 
prettier wrist than that?” she said. 

“It’s charming!” said Mrs. Maxwell. 
“T’m afraid she’d never be able to wear 
my gloves.” 

Fancy smiled good-temperedly. “That 
second finger is supposed to be perfect,” 
she said reflectively. 

“It’s queer that the fourth one hasn’t 
a diamond on it,’ Mrs. Maxwell sug- 
gested amiably. 

“It’s only because I hate to fry my 
own eggs,” said Fancy. “I never could 
learn to play on the cook-stove.” 

“My dear, you'll never have to do 
that,” said Clytie. “No man would be 
brute enough to endanger such a com- 
plexion as you have!” 

Fancy rubbed her cheek. “Good 
enough to raise a blush on,” she said. 
“Has it worn off yet? I wish you could 
make me do it again; I’d rather wear a 
good No. 5 blush than a silk-lined skirt.” 

The third lady at the table now inter- 
rupted. She was thin and dark, a 
piquante, sharp-featured girl, with a 
dancing devil in her eyes. She had been 
watching Fancy with an amused smile. 
“T thought I’d seen you before,” she said. 
“Now I remember. You're the young 
lady at Granthope’s, aren’t you?” 

“Yes, that’s my tag,” said Fancy. “I 
suppose I’m entered for a regular blue- 
ribbon freak. But I’ve seen you, too, 
Miss Dean, once or twice, haven’t I?” 

Miss Dean hastened to say, “Mr. 
Granthope’s a wonderful palmist, isn’t 
he! He has told me some extraordinary 
things about myself.” She held out her 
hand. “Do tell me what you think about 
my palm, please,” she implored. 

But Fancy refused. “Oh, I don’t want 
to make enemies, just as we’ve begun to 
break the ice,” she replied. “Every one 
would be jealous of the other, if I told 
you what I saw. Besides, I ought to 
be drumming up more trade for Mr. 
Granthope. 

Heretofore Mrs. Maxwell, as chaperon 
of the party, had been the star, but now 
Clytie, with her intuitive grip on this 
human complication, established Fancy 
as the guest of honor. She drank Fancy’s 
health, and Fancy’s smile became more 


opulent and _ irresistible. She kept 
Fancy’s quick retorts going like fire- 
crackers, she manipulated the conversa- 
tion so that it came back to Fancy at each 
digression. She put Fancy Gray in the 
center of the stage and kept her there in 
the calcium till her buoyant spirits 
soared. 

“Drink with Fancy!” cried Fancy 
Gray, and the company, Mrs. Maxwell 
included, did her honor. “Drink with 
Fancy,” she pleaded again, with a pretty, 
infantile pout, and Clytie knocked glasses 
with her every time. “Drink with 
Fancy,” she repeated, and Cayley drew 
closer. It did not, apparently, daunt 
Clytie. She had accepted Fancy Gray as 
Fancy Gray had accepted her, and she 
did not withdraw an inch from her posi- 
tion. The talk ran on, with Fancy always 
the center of interest. Her sallies were 
original, brisk, and often witty. Fancy’s 
brain grew more agile and more bold. 
Also, her glances played more softly upon 
Blanchard Cayley. He made the most of 
them, with an eye on Clytie, awaiting her 
look of protest. But it did not come. 

About them the revelry still continued 
amidst the clattering of knives and forks 
and dishes. Once, a madeap couple arose 
to dance a eake-walk up and down 
between the tables. The odor of food 
and wine permeated the place. Course 
after course had been brought on and 
removed by the hurrying, overworked 
waiters. Of the group of eight singers 
in the corner, three had fallen into a mild 
stupor, three were affectionately maudlin, 
two, still mirthful, sang noisily, pounding 
upon the table. 

By twos and threes now, parties began 
to leave. At last Fancy arose. There was 
a popular song swinging through the 
room, but at her rising it died away. 
Every one watched her. 

The collarless youth stretched a glass 
toward her in salutation and cried out: 
“Good night, Sapho!”” There was a burst 
of laughter. 

Cayley held her coat for her, and as 
she turned to him with thanks, a sudden 
mad impulse stirred her; she audaciously 
put up her lips to be kissed. He did not 
fail her. The ladies at the table looked 
on, catching breath, stopping their talk. 
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A waiter, passing, stood transfixed. 
Every one watched. Then a cheer broke 
out and a clapping of hands all over the 
restaurant. 

Fancy Gray bowed to her audience 
with dignity, as if she were on the stage. 
Then, with a comprehensive nod to her 
entertainers, she passed demurely down 
the aisle between the tables. She drew 
every eye after her. 

At the counter she turned her head to 
see Blanchard Cayley still standing by 
his place. She came hurriedly back as if 
drawn by some magic spell, blushing 
faintly, with a strange look in her eye. 
She looked up at him as a little girl might 
look up at her father. The room was 
hushed. It was too much for that audi- 
ence to comprehend. The act had almost 
lost its effrontery; the audacity had 
become, somehow, pathos. 

Fancy walked like a somnambulist, her 
eyes wide opened, staring at Blanchard. 
He had turned paler, but stood still, with 
his gaze fastened upon her, reveling, 
characteristically, in a new sensation. 
The ladies in his party did not speak. 
Nobody spoke. The room was like a well- 
governed school at study hour, every eye 
fixed upon Fancy Gray. Whatever secret 
emotion it was that drew her back, it was 
for its moment compelling, casting 
out every trace of _ self-consciousness. 
She seemed to show her naked soul. She 
reached him, and again he put his arms 
about her and kissed her full on the lips. 
Again the tumult broke forth. 

In that din and confusion she slipped 
back to the door. There was another 
hush. Then the crowd gasped audibly 
and tongues were loosened in a babel of 
exclamations. With a cry, some one 
pointed to the window. There stood 
Fancy Gray, pressing through the glass, 
histrionically, one last kiss to Cayley— 
and disappeared into the night. Half a 
dozen men jumped up to follow her, and 
turned back to account for a new silence 
that had abruptly fallen on the room. 


Blanchard Cayley was still standing. 
He had snatched a wine glass from the 
table, and now, with a silencing gesture, 
he held it above his head. He was per- 
fectly calm, he had lost nothing of his 
usual elegance of manner. 

“T don’t know who she is, but here’s to 
her!” he called out to the roomful of 
listeners. “‘Bottoms-up, everybody !” 

He drank off his toast. Glasses were 
raised all over the room. Men sprang 
upon their chairs, put one foot on the 
table and drank Fancy Gray’s health. 
Then the crowd yelled again. 

In the confusion, Mrs. Maxwell leaned 
to Clytie. “I don’t know, my dear, 
whether I’ll dare to chaperon you here 
again!’ She herself was as excited as 
any one there. 

Frankie Dean’s thin lips curled in a 
sneer. “Oh, they call this Bohemia, don’t 
they! Did you ever see anything so cheap 
and vulgar in your life? I feel positively ~ 
dirty !” 

Cayley watched for Clytie’s answer. It 
came with a jet of fervor. “Why,” she 
exclaimed, “don’t you see it’s real? It’s 
real! It isn’t the way we’re used to do 
things, but they’re all alive and human— 
every one of them!” 

“Bah!” cried Frankie Dean, “it’s all 
a pose. They’re pretending they’re 
devilish.” 

“T don’t care!” Clytie’s eyes fired. 
“Even so, there’s a live person in each of 
them—they’re just as real as we are— 
it’s astonishing. I never understood it 
before. Look under the surface of it— 
there’s blood there!” 

“It’s San Francisco!” said Cayley, 
“that explains everything. Oh, this 
town!” He sat down shaking his head. 


The old patron bustled excitedly 
through the room. 
“Take-a de foot off de table! Take-a 


de foot off de table!” he protested. ““You 
spoil the table clot’-—you break-a de 
dishes! I don’t like dat! Get down, you! 
Get down!” 
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is the month 


THis of distress for 
turkeys, of glad family reunions, of din- 
ners and _ indigestion. 
The holiday of its 
closing days divides 
honor with the glorious Fourth among all 
Americans, and some citizens like it 
better because it’s apt to be quieter. It 
tells of harvest time for farmers and 
foretells the golden harvest of the Christ- 
mas shopping. From the Kennebec to the 
Snoqualmie, from the sluggish Lalapa- 
loosa to the raging Rogue, citizens will 
take stock of their contentment and pros- 
perity, and feel glad they are not in 
Morocco or Korea. Even Walter Well- 
man will be satisfied to be at home instead 
of dining up North off the white meat of 
a walrus, and all men far from the ingle- 
nook will read the New York Herald or 
the Ladies’ Home Journal or SuNsEtT 
and feel happy and _ stars-and-stripey. 
For the day New Yorkers will try to 
forget that the battleship fleet is soon to 
come to the Pacific, New Orleans will 
seek to think more of Thanksgiving than 
it does of Mardi Gras, St. Louis will say 
kind words of Chicago, Tacoma may for- 
get Seattle’s existence, and Minneapolis 
become saintly toward St. Paul. The day 
is for all the nation though physically it 
may differ. The maples are scarlet and 
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East and West 
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gold in the Berkshire hills, the frost is 
on the pumpkin in Whitcomb Riley’s 
state, while early oranges are ripening 
out here in California; the promise of 
winter springtime is over valleys and 
foothills, and soon the blades of new 
grass will be 


Pointing out the way 


For flowers to follow everywhere. 


Here and there a voice is raised in 
criticism of having any celebration at 
all, locally, that is to say: “What has 
San Francisco to be grateful about,” 
grumbled an anxious citizen. “Why 
should we be told to offer up thanks for 
a city shaken by earthquake, swept by 
fire, plundered by boodlers and gougers, 
preyed upon by combinations that have 
put up the price of everything we eat, or 
wear, or build with, harassed by strikes, 
and disturbed by riots until we are a 
by-word in the nation? Every evil thing 
that could happen to a city, excepting 
only a financial panic, a great epidemic 
and a capture by a hostile army, has hap- 
pened to San Francisco. What we need 
is not a Thanksgiving, but a day of fast- 
ing, humiliation and prayer.” 

The citizen with a temporary grouch 
gave the truth in his summary as far as 
he went, but he left out the things that 
are most important of all. We were 
wrecked by earthquake and fire, but the 
indomitable spirit of man remained, and 
is covering the ruined area with larger 
and handsomer buildings than we had 
before. We have been plundered by 
boodlers, but we have developed a citizen- 
ship that has swept them from power into 
prison. We have been preyed upon by the 
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selfishness of men, who have exacted the 
ultimate dollar from our necessities, but 
we have recovered and prospered in spite 
of them. We have been disturbed by dis- 
orders; but we have met them and put 
them down. Our trade has grown until it 
passes that of any year in the city’s his- 
tory. 
measure of the city’s business, as they 
show most of the payments made in the 
course of trade, rose to $1,670,784,522.38 
in the first nine months of 1907. This is 
a $300,000,000 advance on the sums paid 
out in the same period of 1906, and within 
$164,000,000 of the total clearings for 
the twelve months of the prosperous year 
of 1905. Vast rebuilding operations are 
going on. Nowhere on the earth are so 
many fine buildings going up over so great 
an areé as in San Francisco. The state has 
vielded bountiful crops, except of wheat, 
and all we have produced has been sold 
for good prices. 

Oh, yes, there is plenty to be thankful 
for. Let us all acknowledge the favors 
granted us, and the evils spared us; and 
may good digestion wait on appetite 











As THE railroads are entering Mexico 
and American capital is developing the 


Our Neighbor’s mines and ranches, that 
Land of Gold __ rich country of Monte- 
and Pearls zuma and Maximilian 


is getting more and more into the focus 
of the public eye. It will not be many 
years before it will be the goal of ambi- 
tious youth, a-fortune seeking, and of 
tourists looking for ever-new sights. 
Mexico is a treasure bed and a wonder- 


The bank clearings, which are a- 


land. Some of its marvels are told about 
and pictured elsewhere in this number of 
Sunset. But the vast region is little 
known. Artists, enthusiastic for bits of 
foreign color, mining men, eager for gold 
and silver, sightseers anxious for all the 
old that is new, have but skimmed the 
surface of a country whose area is over 
eleven times that of Maine, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Massachusetts, Rhode 
Island and Connecticut combined, sixteen 
times the size of New York and five 
times larger than all California. The 
railway line now under construction 
from Guaymas to Guadalajara will open 
a country rich in all resources, and other 
cross lines joining Pacific seaports with 
the rail lines of the interior, will afford 
opportunities of remarkable development. 
Over in the Gulf of California, centering 
at La Paz, are enormous concessions for 
mining and pearl fishing, granted to 
French companies, but the progressive 
Diaz administration.is far more favorable 
to the gringo than to any European 
investors. During the present year vast 
grants have passed into the control of 
American companies for development as 
rubber plantations, the growth of a 
cactus fiber that promises a substitute for 
hemp, and for the production of the 
spineless cactus, in whose economic use 
is great promise. Luther Burbank says 
this product is bound to revolutionize 
stock raising, for it is nutritious and 
fattening. It grows without water on the 
most arid soil, and yields crops as high as 
two hundred tons to the acre! Recently a 
company of Los Angeles capitalists have 
taken up this cactus growing industry and 
next spring expects to plant several hun- 
dred acres in northern Mexico. As rattle- 
snake skins are in demand for fancy belts 
and shopping bags, and cactus will soon 
help fatten products for Chicago’s stock- 
yards these emblems on Mexico’s crest 
stand to-day for industry and smiling 
plenty as much as the old familiar 
plows of Connecticut, or Ohio’s standing 
sheaves of wheat. 
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Tue departure of Maynard Dixon, 
artist and illustrator, from San Fran- 
Meaiedl Mitta ttien cisco for New York is 

to New York 20 cheering ‘good news 
for the readers of 
Sunset. For seven years Mr. Dixon’s 
skilful brush and fertile brain have 
helped to make the covers and posters 
and pages of this magazine so attractive 
as to draw comment and praise from all 
contemporaries. He goes now to establish 
a studio where demand and _ reward 
should both be greater. That intangible 
thing, the spirit of the broad West, was 
in all of Mr. Dixon’s drawing—thrilling 
lines or dashes of color to the man who 
knows. The cattleman, the Indian, the 
plainsman, the miner—these are the men 
and theirs the life he loves to paint. His 
poster study of an Apache warrior, 
wrapped in his blanket, first printed in 
February, 1902, has run into the third 
edition, and more than two hundred and 
fifty thousand have been sent around the 
world, wherever this magazine is adver- 
tised. With this artist in his venturing 
go the best wishes of the editor and pub- 
lishers of Sunset and surely the gener- 
ous readers will join in tossing an old 
shoe of good luck across the continent 
after him. 

Right here it is in order to point out 
that for some years the SunseET training 
school for western writers and artists 
has been in active operation, sending 
its graduates with more or less 
regularity to the big city this side 
of Coney island. Its honor list of artists 
who have gone East and won recognition 
includes Gordon Ross, Max Newberry, 
Harrison Fisher, Spencer Wright, Henry 
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Raleigh, Arthur Lewis, Gordon Grant, 
Haig Patagian, Leslie Hunter, Jules 
Pages, H. Nappenbach, Gertrude Part- 
ington, Charles Tebbs, John Sheridan 
and others. And of writers the list is 
endless. It is only fair to readers, as well 
as to the expectant publishers of the 
nation’s metropolis, to say that there is 
still a good supply of talent on hand 
here, of folks who wouldn’t go to New 
York if they could—and there is also 
considerable budding promise that some 
day may see Manhattan. 


Here’s a tribute to Mr. Dixon by 
Barnett Franklin, read at a _ dinner 
tendered to Mr. and Mrs. Dixon by the 
Sequoia Club shortly before _ their 
departure: 


Hi, ho! Hi, ho! How the people stare! 
The great White Way 
This gala day 
Is chock-a-block, for fair. 
Who is yon slender youth we see on bronco 
wild astride, 
And carelessly a-toying with the firearms by 
his side? 
In frank amaze 
The masses gaze 
Too far transuxed for talk. 
*Tis Master Dixon who’s invading little old 
New York. 


Buzz! Buzz! Buzz! Hear the ladies 
shout! 
And pray what is this great excitement really 
all about? 
Society 
Is in high glee 
O’er what it has on tap; 
And Mrs. Fitz von Boodle adds a feather to 
her cap. 
What is this act 
Of social tact? 
Why nothing could be quainter: 
She’s captured as her pink-tea guest a real, 
live cowboy-painter ! 


Buzz! 


Ah, me! Ah, my! The editor is pale; 
Why does he shake 
And cringe and quake 
Before this artist frail? 
Perhaps the cute six-shooter that the artist- 
chap has got, 
Has somehow disconcerted him a little, like 
as not! 
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Why is it when 
He takes his pen 
The youth is in such glee? 
Because he’s signed a contract at 10,000 per 
you see. 


Clip! Clip! Clip! Clip! See the fellow run! 
And yet it does not seem to be for exercise 
or fun. 
His face is shorn 
Of joy, and worn. 
He cries “Alack! I see”— 
The tears course down his cheeks in chunks— 
“there’s no more room for me!” 
Who would you say 
Thus slinks away 
With gait so lithe and limber? 
*Tis Mr. Frederic Remington who’s taking to 
the timber! 








Tue simple life of our fathers, pil- 
grim and otherwise, is complicated these 
modern days by the 
servant problem. And 
if it is a complex 
matter in the city, with its convenient 
resources what is it in the country or 
suburban home? During recent years, 


Simple Life in the 
Country 


the yearning for the soil has possessed ~ 


thousands of city-crowded. From San 
Francisco, as well as from all large 
cities—from San Francisco, especially, 
since the great fire—men and women 
have gone valiantly forth determined to 
live nearer to sunshine and pure air and 
potatoes and cucumbers, only to find their 
dreams shattered as completely as a 
circus rider’s paper hoop—shattered by 
a servant who either wouldn’t come or 
wouldn’t stay when he came. Down 


toppled the whole structure of philos- 
ophy and doctrines of right living, as 
built up carefully, brick by brick, as they 
came from Charles Wagner, and Richter 
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and Ruskin, and William Morris, and 
Ella Wheeler Wilcox—crushed by a 
slant-eyed man from the Hoang-Ho or 
a young woman from the banks of the 
Shannon. Sometimes, true, the dream 
would not stay shattered, sometimes the 
lady of the house has risen superior to 
such details and has found certain house- 
hold duties a needed health lift. But 
such cases are rare. Simple life, plus 
drudgery, soon loses its charm. Possibly 
one great bar to the simple life, so 
named, is its lack of simplicity. The 
apparent needs of modern life have 
grown to be too many. It would do the 
average man a lot of good to set him 
down on the Chilcoot trail, with an out- 
fit of bacon and beans, and instructions 
to hustle or starve. He would soon forget 
to complain that his parsnips were but- 
tered on only one side. Simple life is 
possible to-day especially in the country, 
and more especially in the California 
country, with its wondrous gifts of soil 
and sun, but the beginning and end of 
the rule for it is to see that it is simple 
enough to be noticed. 











Tue rats of San Francisco lave been 
having a hard time ever since the great 


Driving San Francisco fire. Dynamite and 
Rats Into flames drove them 
the Bay from their homes dur- 


ing those days of the city’s destruction, 
and now along comes a force of govern- 
ment, state and city officials armed with 
authority and clubs, with instructions to 
kill every rat that has not been driven 
into the bay. And this campaign is no 
joke. The orders are being carried out 
with a resistlessness that threatens the 
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extinction of the rat family upon San 
Francisco peninsula. The direct cause 
for this latest uprising against this 
humble but aggressive class of residents, 
is that doctors say that germs of the 
bubonic plague have a demoralizing habit 
of using rats for transportation purposes. 
Several cases of this dread malady have 
occurred in the city during the past year, 
owing largely to the upset sanitary condi- 
tions in the burned district; but the 
authorities who now have the sanitary 
affairs of the city in charge are satisfied 
that present conditions give no cause for 
alarm. The average citizen feels a kind 
and just Providence can not put any more 
trials upon this much stricken city, but, 
incidentally, he is doing his part to save 
it from more distress. The plague, 
so-called, has appeared several times at 
American seaports, coming in ships from 
its home in the Orient. But it has never 
obtained a foothold in a modern city 
where ordinary health precautions are 
observed, and expert officials say that it 
never can. San Francisco, among all 
cities of the nation, should be, and is, 
remarkably immune from epidemic and 
all contagious diseases. The winds that 
daily blow in all directions across the 
narrow strip of land on which the city is 
located, the sandy soil, the out-of-door 
habits of Californians, and the ever- 
shining sun, are all Nature’s agents to 
promote health and oppose pestilence. 





Nort for years have the vineyards of 
the state been so heavily laden. Prodigal 


Dame Nature has evi- 
of California’s dently taken a dare 
Valleys from some one to show 

what can be done in the grape producing 
line. The vines of Sonoma, Napa, Vaca, 


Che Vintage 


San Joaquin, Sacramento, San Gabriel, 
Santa Clara, and the countless other sun- 
lit vales of the state, have shown during 
the early weeks of October, such clusters 
of purple and gold, rose and green, red 
and black, as are rarely seen except at 
county fairs. The season has been espe- 
cially favorable to rapid development of 
vine and foliage. The frost came just at 
the right time to do no harm, the rains 
did their part, and the sunshine the rest. 
The estimate is that the crop generally 
will distance all previous records by fully 
twenty-five per cent. Fresno has been 
busy shipping its raisins in carload lots, 
the wineries are working overtime, crush- 
ing and preparing tanks for storage, the 
pickers crowd the table grape districts, 
and everywhere in all the vineyard coun- 
try is the joyful haste incident to this 
feature of California’s harvest time. The 
wine grape men are especially joyful— 
prices range from $20 to $30 a ton, and 
the average yield in valley vineyards runs 
from four to six tons an acre. The table 
grape growers are making good money, 
and the raisin men are far from discon- 
solate. 


RK 








Evsewuere in this number of Sunset 
appears a picture of the Japanese in San 
Francisco—a subject 
concerning which the 
outside world seems in 
woeful need of enlightenment. It’s a 
subject, too, which many San Franciscans 
know little about. The 
brown man has come here so quietly and 
has fitted so skilfully into all parts of the 
city’s daily life that he has become as 
much a part of the surroundings as Tele- 
graph Hill or Lone Mountain. He runs 


San Francisco’s 
Japanese 


undersized 
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the elevators, waits on the tables, cleans 
the windows, cuts the lawn and makes 
himself useful and necessary in a thou- 
sand ways. His progressiveness is often 
overlooked. The boy who was useful to 
you six months ago will not appear if 
sent for to-morrow. He has gone on, up 
the ladder somewhere. By dint of study 
and observation he has learned the ways 
of a higher and more profitable calling, 
a roadhouse on his highway toward col- 
lege or professional life. It is true that 
the Japanese offers fairly cheap labor, 
but his is fast advancing labor, and the 
white man plasterer, or carpenter, or 
gardener, or cook, need have as a rule no 
great fear of his permanent competition. 
In the Fresno vineyards he works in the 
sun where a white man would faint, and 
on the railroads he competes chiefly with 
Mexican peons or newly imported Greeks 
or Italians. A problem he is, chiefly 
because of the many millions of him. 
Increase the present Japanese population 
of the Pacific Coast states ten-fold—and 
the home country would scarcely miss 
that half million or so—and the problem 
would be a different one from what it is 
to-day. Just now every new arrival is an 
active missionary in sending home the 
good news of this country over the sea, 
and-urging friends to come along to this 
land of prosperity and perquisites, of 
free schooling and good wages, and easy 
going citizens. 


Down in California’s south country the 
melon growers have been making good 
Rode Get cn money this season. For 

“Some example, Peter P. 

‘Punkins Hovley, of the Braw- 
ley Cantaloupe Growers Association, says 
that two hundred and nine cars of canta- 
loupes were shipped by the association 
during the season. Various varieties 
netted twenty-three growers a total of 
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$146,918.93, a net per car of $702.9334, 
or $6,387.82 per grower. This is net 
after all commissions, including freight, 
express, refrigerator service, office 
expenses, extra icing and shed fee have 
been deducted. 

How’s that for redeeming the desert? 


In these progressive days when farm- 
ing is a science that calls for the best 
men, California should 


Honor When é 
Honor isWell give herself several 
Deserved handshakes over the 


naming of Professor E. J. Wickson, as 
director of the University of California 
experiment station. He is a worthy suc- 
cessor to Dr. Hilgard, the much beloved 
and efficient director, who, although 
retired, is still practically an emeritus 
official. Here is-what President Wheeler 
says of the appointment, and his words 
surely are timely and just: 

The appointment of a head of our Agri- 
cultural Department has been regarded by the 
president and the board of regents as involv- 
ing the most responsibility of any recent act. 
We have believed the agricultural interests of 
California to be second to none of any state 
in the country, and these interests to be second 
to no interest within the state. It has, there- 
fore, been our deliberate purpose to put at 
the head of the Agricultural Department the 
very best man available in the country. A 
careful and persistent canvass has therefore 
been made, and neither pains nor time spared. 

It is our deliberate and unanimous convic- 
tion that Professor Wickson is the man who 
deserves the place. His long experience in the 
agricultural and horticultural work and needs 
of the state, and in the peculiar conditions 
existing under its climate, weigh in the 
decision. His proved wisdom, his wide 
acquaintance with men and affairs, as well as 
his special knowledge and organizing ability, 
come also into the scale. We are making no 
experiment; he is tested and tried. We pro- 
pose to give him every support, and to go 
ahead for the building up of an agricultural 
department which shall be struck out on large 
enough lines to be fairly commensurate with 
the tremendous interests at stake. 
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“John Kendry's Idea,” 
by Chester 
Bailey Fernald 


For the sake of the 
reputation of one of 
the ablest writers of 
the short story, Chester Bailey Fernald, 
and in memory of “The Cat and the 


Cherub,” one reads “John Kendry’s 
Idea” to the end. One wearies of John 
Kendry, his idea and his associates, long 
before the last scene is reached, the 
bloody climax at sunrise on Mount 
Tamalpais. The first chapter, in which 
John Kendry decides to be “a conscious 
part of the whole continuous perform- 
ance,” suggested an original plot worthy 
of an Atherton or a Mrs. Humphrey 
Ward. The man who has two or three 
millions and who has courage to decide to 
keep it two or three millions, instead of 
helping it swell toward twenty or thirty; 
the man who decides to live on a part of 
that money, not as a “woof,” but as a 
“warp,” not a blind toiler, but ‘“‘a devel- 
oped soul with the wish and capacity for 
growing toward infinity ;” the man whose 
heart yearns for the betterment of the 
less fortunate, set down in the thick of 
any modern city would find his work 
ready for him, and should make a 
splendid character for a_ psychological 
novel. But Mr. Fernald’s hero has to 
have his forehead nearly crushed by an 
unseen and unknown assailant, his wounds 
dressed by a beautiful but shabby young 
woman, before his altruistic enthusiasms 
take permanent shape. Not then does he 
suspect that his interest in shabby beauty 
is not entirely disinterested, and blood is 
shed and all kinds of wild disorder 
ensues, because.the altruistic dreamer does 
not perceive that his interest is largely 
selfish, that he wants beauty for himself. 
The idea looms as high as “the moun- 
tain,” through the book, getting John 
Kendry into all kinds of difficult situa- 


tions which seem strained and unnatural. 

Far from being a psychological novel, 
“John Kendry’s Idea” is of the civic 
adventure, detective, pursued heroine 
variety. The deus ex machina is a glib, 
obese Chinese, of several aliases, who 
speaks French with a Parisian accent, 
plays Providence to the pursued heroine, 
and escapes to Paris in woman’s clothes 
in an automobile! The villain is of the 
hoodlum type—whose connection with a 
counterfeiting plant carries the plot 
abruptly into Chinatown. To anyone who 
knows his San Francisco well, or knew, 
at least, the City that Was, the Chinese 
episodes are a violent strain on the imag- 
ination. 

The inevitable question arises: Why is 
San Francisco the Waterloo’ of our 
cleverest local novelists? The city whose 
cosmopolitan charm is felt even by the 
careless tourist on a_ short stop-over, 
whose atmosphere and temperament are 
as individual as that of an original per- 
sonality, whose wings many well known 
writers have brooded, Morrow, Burgess, 
Atherton, Bonner, Fernald, London, has 
never had a faithful pen portrait drawn 
of her, one that she would recognize. Let 
the pens of which she is proud write of 
Bret Harte scenes, or of the early 
Spanish-California times, of patio and 
guitar, of mission fathers, and swarthy 
Mexicans, or wander as far as the ““White 
Silence,” and few there are who can excel 
them. But San Francisco, cosmopolite, 
elusive and fascinating, baffles them all. 
Instead of portraits we get caricatures, 
and descriptions are sent abroad which 
should make a loyal San _ Franciscan 
weep. Perhaps the only one who caught 
the truth in perspective was Frank Nor- 
ris, whose short scenes in “The Octopus” 
were perhaps the best snapshots the city 
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that has passed ever was unconscious 
model for. It was the gift of a Victor 
Hugo, his comprehension of the varied 
streams of life in a big city, and he 
summed it up in one phrase worthily 
historic, ‘““Not a City but a Midway 
Plaisance.” 

Mr. Fernald’s novel carried us, sup- 
posedly, into the circle of most exclusive 
society. And yet Mary Eastwood, the 
product of wealth, culture, travel and 
inherited refinement, after a wail for 
Europe and a diatribe against America, 
for “its insolent servants, dreadful, illit- 
erate citizens, and utter lack of conversa- 
tion,” in speaking of her art, says: “I’ve 
been wondering, Jack, whether I should 
chuck it;” and she uses other expressions 
such as: “Jumped back, and scratched 
them in again;” and, “You look horrible 
—buck up.” Her brother who deplores 
her Europomania has a permanent style 
which includes such advice as “you take 
my advice, young feller; life is short, and 
prayer won't preserve eggs.” 

The excursions, only too few, of Ken- 
dry or of Ethel Marr, to the Mountain, 
explain the Outing Company’s reason for 
publishing the novel, first as a serial in 
their magazine, and now in book form. 
In these descriptions, Mr. Fernald is him- 
self at his best. The nature love, the 
protest against city confinement and its 
corruption stands out in violent contrast to 
the other chapters where one can not but 
suspect the author to be under the influ- 
ence of the cities himself. The ambition 
for a crowd of revelers, and the desire 
to launch a first seller must have tempted 
him—not sensationalism—who could write 
such sentences as these: 

So they went down together toward the 
city built of sand, where most men built with 
sand, and saw through sand, and many 
shaved, and some slew for sand. But 
for them life stood forth in a glorious mean- 
ing, and they went down patiently to build, 
out of youth, out of love, out of the idea, 
what should have the dignity of the mountain 


that swept the sky to northward... 
majestic, clear, resplendent in the morning. 
xk &k * 


Tue “Bridge-Winner,” by Cut Caven- 
dish, published by H. M. Caldwell Com- 


pany of New York and Boston, opens a 
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somewhat new field to the enthusiast of 
bridge whist. Although the book can be 
used by a beginner, still it is intended 
more for the advanced player and gives 
many of the finer and more intricate 
points to be learned in this fascinating 
card game. 


xk * * 


“Hieu Livine” is the 
», apt title for a book of 

varied recipes recently 
reprinted by Paul Elder & Company. It 
is compiled by L. L. McLaren for the 
benefit of the poor of San Francisco’s 
Telegraph Hill, wittily illustrated by 
Spencer Wright, and with a word of 
explanation by Edward H. Hamilton 
about the needs of the cosmopolitan com- 
munity and the neighborhood association 
formed for its aid. Such an aggregation 
of names should assure the sale of the 
attractive booklet, even though its reason 
for being were not so commendable. To 
further the work of the association, the 
recipes of many nations have been 
gathered together, and though the only 
review of a cook book worth recording 
should be made after careful trial, a 
Martha of the gas stove and chafing dish 
has declared it “just the thing” she 
wanted, and a cursory survey of a lay- 
man leaves him with a whetted appetite. 


x. a 


**High Living—A 
Book of Recipes 


“Che Artistic Jane Warpte has done 
CGemperament,’’ significant work in her 
by Jane Wardle novel, “The Artistic 
Temperament” (McClure’s) which, though 
far from being a pleasant book, is so 
absorbing that it commands a reading at 
one sitting. Beginning in rather a forced 
fashion, the author soon strikes her gait, 
and the passion of Stephen Cartmel, of 
the “Artistic Temperament,” and Delia 
Blaicklock, the wife of his friend, for 
each other, carries the story along on the 
same tide which sweeps them nearly to 
destruction. These two characters stand 
strongly silhouetted against a dull back- 
ground, of respectable middle class 
monopoly for the woman, and of the too 
easily attainable for the man. 
Delia Blaicklock is a keenly conceived 
type of the virtuous, shallow woman, who 
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is virtuous as long as what she wants coin- 
cides with what she should have. Cart- 
mel’s weakness for her is a tribute she 
glories in, though it is a debasing influ- 
ence he recognizes, and fights against. 
To keep his affection means ruin to him, 
despair for her husband, and for the girl 
he has promised to marry; all of which 
counts for nothing to Delia Blaicklock. 
Cartmel’s character, or the lack of it, is 
the triumph of the book. Moral because 
of an innate refinement, and the memory 
of a loved mother which has kept alive a 
reverence for her sex, he falls an easy 
victim to the vanity of a pretty woman. 
His artistic temperament which makes 
him forfeit a permanent good for the 
comfort of the passing moment, which 
keeps him usually penniless, which makes 
him recognize accident, or indecision, as 
fate, instead of helping fate out a little 
himself, evolve a series of situations 
which would be simple for a direct man 
to extricate himself from, but which to a 
weak and approbative Cartmel are laby- 
rinthine and hopeless. 

The sarcasms and ironies of the book 
suggest an admiration of Thackeray. 
Especially is this true of the last chapter 
where Cartmel becomes Royal Academi- 
cian, model husband, baronet, president 
of the academy and revered citizen; 
never dreaming it is all due to his wife’s 
character and her ability to conceal it— 
from him. “He followed her in all things, 
being all the time under the impression 
that he was taking the lead.” With no 
reference by the author to his episode 
with Delia, the book ends with a senti- 
ment from a lecture by the Royal 
Academician, who has almost forgotten 
his illicit passion. The man who possesses 
the artistic temperament is, by that very 
fact, incapable of a mean, or petty, or 
dishonorable action; is incapable, in a 
word, of any action contrary in spirit to 
all that we may imply when we speak of 
a gentleman and of an English gentle- 
man par excellence. 


x k * 
Every variety of amorous epistle has 
found its publisher of late years, and 


now to make the love letters of all nations 
complete comes a volume of Indian Love 


8h 


Letters, by Marah Ellis Ryan (McClurg, 
Chicago). These outputings are supposed 
to be written by an Indian to a white 
woman, and are about as interesting as 
any love letters are to any but the one to 
whom they are written. 


x k & 


Burbank’s Graining A 
of the Human little book on the sub- 
Plant ject of child-rearing 

(The Century Company) is Luther Bur- 

bank’s “Training of the Human Plant,” 

and it should find a place in every library 
by the side of Herbert Spencer’s ‘“‘Educa- 
tion.”” So much is being said and written 
about eugenics these early-century days 
that Mr. Burbank’s suggestions are espe- 
cially timely. His optimism on the ming- 
ling of the races, which, if thoughtfully 
aided by intelligent men and women 

to-day, will make the race, comes as a 

tonic in contrast to the usual wail against 

a future nation of mongrels. 

Still more cheerful is his insistence 
that environment is a stronger influence 
than heredity, and his plea for an honest 
environment is even stronger than his 
demand for sunshine, fresh air and a 
freedom from school slavery for the child 
of ten and under. Neither a child nor a 
plant should be raised under glass, he 
says, and he urges the value of a lesson 
given by a fragrant bee hive, or a plump, 
healthy hornet’s nest in good running 
order, or a good patch of nettles, rash 
experience with homely natural objects 
being of use to the child who gains there- 
from respect for forces to be met in the 
world. Mr. Burbank himself summarizes 
his message in the following pithy 
sentence: 

“Any form of education which leaves 
one less able to meet every day emergen- 
cies and occurrences is unbalanced and 
vicious, and will lead any people to 
destruction.” 

The man who specializes on Greek and 
Sanskrit, and is helpless and dependent 
in the forest, finds a barbed arrow in 
that arrangement. We are emerging 
from the thraldom of a false idea of 
education and culture, but, alas, the 
shackles fall slowly. What, for instance, 
can be said in defense for the curriculum 
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of a modern girl’s school? Is she being 
“taught to meet every day emergencies 
and occurrences?” Mr. Burbank again 
supplements Spencer who long since 
pointed out that startling gap in our 
armor. Even Bulwer had something to 
say about it, although he missed the 
point. 
x 8 * 


Where Dwells the In _ his book, “Where 
Soul Serene Dwells the Soul Se- 
rene,’ Stanton Davis 
Kirkham discusses religion, culture, 
prayer, wealth, nature and character, 
disclosing a wide reading and a broad 
horizon. The thread on which his beads 
of thought are strung is the mind-master- 
over-matter idea; that in the mind, con- 
trolled, alone may dwell the soul serene. 
If not startlingly original—for this is 
the popular subject of the day—the book 
has the merit of a very real earnestness. 
Published by Paul Elder in his usual 
artistic manner. 


x *¥ 

Practical Health, by ‘Practical Health,” a 

Leander Edmund volume of three hun- 

Whipple dred and __ sixteen 
pages, by Leander Edmund Whipple, 
supplementing his first volume on 
“Mental Healing,” abounds in good sug- 
gestions for the successful courting of 
health, without telling the anxious 
reader the practical recipe. It is hinted 
at throughout the volume, and the last 
advertising page refers the still baffled 
student to a course of lectures at the 
American School of Metaphysics, where 
perhaps the elixir of life is to be found— 
for fifty dollars. As is usual with books 
of this kind, “Practical Health” is full 
of repetitions, the subject being turned 
and returned, every promise of help hing- 
ing on the axle of the control of the 
mental image. It would be too much to 
expect the recipe that the world is look- 
ing for in a dollar and a half volume, 
so assuredly all of Mr. Whipple’s readers 
will subscribe to his course of lectures. 
The control of the specific image, the 
mastery of the mind, is a secret worth 
more than the fee demanded. It is what 
a weary and image-observed world is 


crying for when a Whipple or a Baker 
Eddy becomes sufficiently impregnated 
with the love of their fellow laborers, of 
which they write so eloquently or so dis- 
interested as to publish the recipe for 
thought-control without special lessons, 
expensive, to the privileged, the sceptic 
may believe a little more in the gospel 
preached, or the cure hinted at. Pub- 
lished by The Metaphysical Publishing 
Company, New York. 
xk *k & 


A uirrte book that 
should have — special 
value along about 
Thanksgiving Day and the Christmas 
holidays is “Joe Tilden’s Recipes for 
Epicures” (Robertson, San Francisco). 
Here is given the formula for many 
sighed-for compounds, including the 
Bohemian Club’s far famed onion soup. 
Major Joseph’ Tilden was in his time one 
of the most famous Bohemians and 
epicureans of the Pacific Coast. Ever 
since his death his many friends have 
been trying to learn the culinary secrets 
which made a repast of his devising so 
delicious. He had given his recipes to but 
few, and those few his most intimate 
friends and fellow spirits. One of the 
most favored of his old companions has 
given this complete collection of his 
recipes for publication. 


xk k * 


Joe Tilden’s Recipes 
For Epicures 


Tue Department of 
Commerce and Labor, 
Bureau of the Census, 
S. N. D. North, director, has issued a 
bulletin of printing and publishing manu- 
factures. It is the special work of 
William S. Rossiter, and forms a part of 
the census of manufactures of 1905, the 
statistics covering the calendar year 
ending September 1, 1904. The volume 
contains a vast amount of interesting 
material concerning the newspapers and 
periodicals of the United States. It will 
be noticed, among other things, “that at 
the census of 1880 the receipts from sub- 
scriptions and sales exceeded those from 
advertising by almost $11,000,000, or 
approximately one quarter. In 1890 the 
products of both branches were of almost 


The Prosperity 
of Newspapers 
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equal value, subscriptions and sales being 
greater by only $1,000,000. The census 
of 1900, however, showed advertising 
well in the lead, with an excess of nearly 
$16,000,000. Since 1900 this lead has 
been further increased, and in 1905 
amounted to $34,000,000—more than 
double that shown five years earlier. This 
change in relative position did not result 
from failure on the part of receipts from 
sales to advance generously in amount, 
but from the much more rapid increase in 
the receipts from advertising; the former 
more than doubled from 1880 to 1905, 
but the latter much more than tripled.” 

Incidental illustration of the prosperity 
of the industry is afforded by the pro- 
nounced decrease in the number of chil- 
dren employed. It is significant, indeed, 
that among the ten leading industries, 
printing and publishing, and especially 
the newspaper and periodical branch, 
leads in the reduction of child labor. 

x K 
In Lighter Vein As THIs is an age of 
his Site dis Silwoen story _ telling, books 
that give short stories, 
or suitable after-dinner anecdotes, are in 
great demand. The present volume, a 
collection of reasonably new sayings and 
incidents by John de Morgan, author of 
“Homes and Haunts of British Authors,” 
ought to have a certain vogue. It is easy 
sort of book making, but is worth‘ while, 
especially when the volume is presented 
in so attractive a form as this is, done in 
the best style of Paul Elder’s publica- 
tions. Here is one of the anecdotes—a 

story of attempted graft: 

A story is told of General William Ludlow, 
the late military governor of Havana. When 
he was stationed at Detroit some years ago in 
charge of river and harbor work, he was 
visited by a contractor who wanted to do some 
work for the government. When the man 
entered he laid his visiting card on the table 
and with it a crisp fifty-dollar bill. Ludlow 
made no sign of having seen it, but saying 
that they had better smoke while they were 
talking, he drew forth two cigars and gave 
the contractor one of them; then turning to 
the table and not seeing a match, he took the 
fifty-dollar bill, twisted it into a lighter, 
lighted it at the open fire, and slowly lit his 
cigar with it. Then he handed the burning 
stump of the bill to the contractor. 
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In the preface of “The Stork Book,” 
Newton Newkirk’s latest book of humor 
published by H. M. Caldwell Company 
of New York and Boston, the author con- 
fesses that he has not known the joys of 
fatherhood and therefore knows nothing 
of babies, but insists that he is qualified 
to write authoritatively about them for 
the simple reason that the married folks 
who have no children always give advice 
on baby culture to those who have. 


x *k* * 


Freperick McCormick, journalist, 
artist, and war correspondent, has also 
become an author. His book, ‘‘The 
Tragedy of Russia in Pacific Asia,” will 
be published in October by the Outing 
Company. The narrative tells the story 
of the war as he, a war correspondent, 
saw it, and felt it. Mr. McCormick was 
with the Russian army, as special repre- 
sentative of the Associated Press, and 
shared the fortunes of tl.at unhappy host 
during the dark days of the flight from 
Mukden. He witnessed the first and 
second attacks on Port Arthur, and all 
the principal land battles of the war, and 
after the signing of peace, he accom- 
panied the Red Cross squadron to Japan 
to arrange for the evacuation of the 
Russian prisoners. His book is a serious 
study of the Eastern question, as well as 
a history. 


x *k *& 


Emerson Hovucu, whose new novel, 
“The Way of a Man,” is to be published 
shortly, has made a great reputation as a 
writer on Western themes. And yet, he 
is not strictly a westerner. He was born 
in the East, and comes of sturdy Quaker 
ancestry. From his earliest years he felt 
the call of the West, and as soon as he 
could he came west, and as he whimsically 
expresses it, “been going ever since,” for 
never a year passes without a trip into 
some wild region in search of big and 
dangerous game. 


Kx * * 


Rozert L. Dunn, the photographer 
from Collier’s, who was in Manchuria 
during a portion of the Russian-Chinese 
war, is going around the world with 
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Secretary Taft. He is to furnish 
material from his camera and his pen. 
The entire output is being handled by 
D. H. Riker, of the Authors Editorial 
Association, a New York organization, 
with headquarters at 156 Fifth avenue. 
Mr. Dunn has many friends on the 
Pacific Coast, where he lingered for 
several weeks while convalescing on his 
return from the Orient. 


x RO*® 


Paut Exper & Company anounce the 
opening of an arts and crafts book room 
on East Nineteenth street, New York 
City. Here are gathered quaint and 
artistic prints and bindings, sconces of 
hammered copper, hand-wrought jewelry, 
Newcomb pottery, Japanese and Chinese 
embroidery and other art products mostly 
from the West for profitable assimilation 
by the East. 


x k * 


Tue directors of the Standard Oil 
Company have issued a pamphlet to its 
employes and stockholcers. It is stated 
that the object of the pamphlet is the 
desire of the directors to emphasize for 
the half million of people directly inter- 
ested in its welfare the assurance of the 
company’s absolute innocence of wrong- 
doing in any of the prosecutions lately 
instituted against it in the Federal courts. 
The pamphlet contains a statement by 
James A. Moffett, president of the Stan- 
dard Oil Company of Indiana, a resumé 
of the Chicago and Alton Railway 
decision, and liberal extracts from various 
newspapers. 


zx «x «* 
A Book that is of special interest to 


educators is “Methods in Teaching,” by 
Mrs. Rosa V. Winterburn, formerly 
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supervisor of English and history in the 
city schools of Stockton. The volume is- 
largely the result of the exhibits made by 
the Stockton schools at the St. Louis and 
Portland expositions. ‘The monographs 
exhibited at these expositions attracted a 
demand for information from various 
teachers, and it was to supply these 
inquiries concerning Stockton methods 
that the present volume has been com- 
piled and written. Concerning it, Super- 
intendent James A. Barr says: “No 
claim is made that the methods given in 
this book are models for others to follow; 
but it is claimed that they are methods of 
practice rather than of theory.” Pub- 
lished by Macmillan, New York. 


x &k &* 


In the poems of a little volume, 
entitied ““Hathor” (Robertson, San Fran- 
cisco), the writer, Stanly Coghill, gave 
promise of great strength in poetical 
work, but the present collection has more 
value as a memorial tribute than litera- 
ture. 


x *k * 


To THE series of cook books put out by 
Paul Elder & Company is added an 
oyster book, entitled “101 Ways of Serv- 
ing Oysters.’’ The volume, compiled by 
May E. Southworth, is most attractively 
arranged, and should prove of absorbing 
interest, even to the oyster. 

xk k * 


A WONDERFULLY attractive little book 
from the artistic standpoint merely, is the 
volume of poems, entitled “You and Some 
Others,” by Agness Greene Foster, with 
decorations by Will Jenkins (Paul Elder 
& Company). The poems are anything 
but wonderful, but the old rose and the 
deckle-edge, coffee-tinted paper are just 
too sweet for anything. 
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OAKLAND’S CIVIC IMPROVEMENT 
By F. K. Mott, Mayor of Oakland, California 


F THE number of improvement bonds sold 

or offered for sale during the last year or 
so can be taken as a criterion by which the 
spirit of civic progress in the United States 
may be judged, it would seem as though this 
is surely a period of great public development. 
It has come to be regarded as axiomatic that 
if any city wishes to retain its prestige, it 
must keep its public improvements abreast, 
or a little in advance, of private enterprise. 
When individuals can erect great monuments 
in the shape of handsome office buildings, and 
when a few can combine their wealth and 
carry on in successful operation great indus- 
tries, giving employment to thousands of the 
country’s men and women, it is the duty of 
municipalities to take the necessary steps 
toward securing suitable parks, playgrounds, 
museums, and other amusements for the 
enjoyment and education of their citizens. 

A city without a fairly large bonded indebt- 
edness is generally a city without much enter- 
prise. Its people are apt to be too contented 
in a state of ease and inaction to look forward 
and undertake plans that will make the daily 
life of coming generations as pleasant at least 
as present-day existence. As the population 
of this country increases, it naturally follows 
that land will enhance in value. Where a city 
can now obtain large pieces of suitable prop- 
erty at reasonable prices, in years to come it 
will be almost impossible to secure them, as 
they will be required to meet the demands of 
private investment and development. It is 
only just that future generations should pay 
for some of the benefits to be enjoyed by them 
through the foresight and paternal solicitude 
of their immediate ancestors. 

The plan of issuing bonds, running forty 
years or so, on which only moderate interest 
is payable, is an equitable system by which 
municipalities may come into immediate pos- 
session of great public betterments and 
utilities, and yet let the future generation pay 


its just share of the debt. The citizens of Oak- 
land have demonstrated their belief in the 
future growth and importance of the Athens 
of the Pacific in a most substantial manner 
during the last few years. 

Two years ago Oakland voted bonds for the 
benefit of its public schools to the extent of 
$1,240,000. This money is being expended for 
school sites and for the construction of 
modern fireproof school buildings. No city 
on the coast is better equipped with school 
facilities than is Oakland. There are twenty 
school buildings and sites, with an estimated 
value of three million dollars. Oakland has 
two high schools, one an academic school, the 
other a manual training and commercial high 
school. The compensation of the teachers is 
liberal and efforts of the city government is 
ever toward the selection of the best teachers 
available. 

Having provided in such a substantial way 
for the education of future citizens, it was 
considered imperative to rehabilitate the 
sewer system. The population had increased 
so rapidly and outlying sections built up so 
densely that it became necessary for the safe- 
guarding of the public health to provide as 
soon as possible a new system of outlet, inter- 
cepting and storm sewers. Engineers esti- 
mated the cost in the neighborhood of $600,000 
and as such an amount could not be raised by 
the ordinary method of taxation, it was 
decided to submit a bond issue for $585,000 
to enable the administration to construct the 
system. To the great credit of the city, there 
were but few dissenting votes. The bonds sold 
at a high premium, which in itself gave proof 
to the world of Oakland’s standing with the 
financial interests of the country. The sewers 
are in course of completion and are being 
built substantially and as rapidly as physical 
conditions permit. 

The municipality next directed its attention 
to the acquisition of sites for public parks, 
and it was deemed advisable to acquire eleven 
pieces of land in different parts of the city. 
A park bond election was held in January of 
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this year and the people voted $992,000 with 
which to purchase the proposed park areas. 
The bonds were sold a few weeks ago, and the 
city will undoubtedly be in possession of most 
of the property before many months. 

Lake Merritt, with the land bordering it, 
gives the city a natural park site. Few cities 
are so fortunate as to possess a lake of this 
size, in the heart of the city. The municipality 
owns a large portion of the land surrounding 
the lake and when the Adams Point property 
is taken over, as provided in the bond issue, it 
will not be a great problem to secure control 
of the remainder of the lake frontage, around 
which a boulevard has been constructed, skirt- 
ing the shore and greatly enhancing the 
beauty of the locality. Another fine piece of 
property included in the bond issue is the 
De Fremery block in the western part of the 
city. It contains many large trees and a 
wealth of shrubbery and plants, constituting 
a bit of natural wildness in a populated sec- 
tion of the city. Provision has also been. made 
to acquire smaller areas in other districts, and 
these, with the number of cultivated squares 
now owned, will give Oakland a large area of 
attractive park sites and playgrounds. * 

A few weeks ago the city of Oakland 
secured an option on the ethnological collec- 
tion of Dr. John Rabe. It is proposed to raise 
the purchase price through donations from 
public spirited citizens. The opportunity of 
securing such a rare and valuable collection 
was one that no city could afford to overlook. 
It will form the nucleus of a public museum 


collection for the city. It is an elaborate 
exhibit in itself, comprising a collection of 
shells, coins, minerals, fossils and corals, 
including five hundred photographs. Dr. Rabe 
spent many years in gathering this interest- 
ing collection. A suitable building can be 
erected by the city on Adams Point in which 
to install the exhibit. It is hoped that the 
acquisition of the collection will be an incen- 
tive to citizens who possess suitable material 
to donate it to the museum, and that in the 
course of a few years, the museum will be one 
of the most interesting show places in the city. 

In addition to the large improvements 
noted, many other important public projects 
have been undertaken during the last few 
years. The police force has been doubled. 
Fire engine houses have been constructed and 
new apparatus purchased. A thorough system 
of building inspection has been adopted. The 
overhead wires in the business section are 
being put in conduits under ground. Orna- 
mental electric lights illuminate all the main 
business thoroughfares. Great care and 
attention have been devoted to the cleaning 
and repairing of the streets. 

The people are prosperous and happy and 
have given their helpful co-operation to the 
city officials in all public matters. The indus- 
trial strife so evident in many places during 
the last few years finds no place in our city. 
Labor is well paid and while strongly organ- 
ized, deals fairly and squarely with the 
employers, with the result that every indus- 
trious person can find profitable employment. 
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OLD LAKE COHUILLA 


ROFEssoR WiLtiam P. Brake, of the Uni- 
P versity of Arizona, in a communication 
to the Cosmos Club, of Tucson, names the 
ancient lake which once covered the Colorado 
Desert of California, Lake Cohuilla, it having 
occupied the greater part of the Cohuilla 
valley in San Diego county. The Salton Sea 
covers a part only of the area. Professor 
Blake gave the first description of Lake 
Cohuilla in 1853, and pointed out then that the 
region might again be submerged by an over- 
flow from the Colorado river. 


+ 


INDIAN LANGUAGES 


ene A. L. Kroezer, of the University 
of California, declares that Indian lan- 
guages are not a random jargon as is popu- 
larly believed. In a pamphlet recently issued 
by the university on the Yokuts and Yuki 
languages he affirms that Indian languages 
possess an elaborate and difficult grammar. 
The two languages which Professor Kroeber 
selected for experiments had absolutely no 
similar words. They are more different than 
English and Russian for instance. The Yuki 
and the Yokuts are not even in territorial 
contact and show no signs of common origin. 
The Yuki live in northern California in the 
Coast range, their principal territory being on 
the headwaters of Eel river; the Yokuts were 
located in the interior of south central Cali- 
fornia in the southern end of the San Joaquin 
valley. Though Professor Kroeber found that 
the grammatical structure of their language 
was identical at nearly every point, the words 
were wholly dissimilar. The two languages 
are like houses built according to the same 
plan but of entirely different material. 

The sentence structure employed in the two 
languages is full of interest. The order of 
words, while not definitely fixed and entirely 
a matter of idiom and custom and not of 
syntax, differs quite thoroughly. In Yokuts 
the adjective preceeds its noun; in Yuki it 
tollows. Yokuts tend to place the verb at the 
head of the sentence; Yuki at the end. The 
numerical systems of the two languages are 
radically different; that of Yokuts being 
strictly decimal; that of Yuki quartenary. 
Dr. Kroeber says California has more totally 
distinct Indian languages than any other state. 


+ 
BENITOITE, A NEW GEM 


NEW gem of great beauty was recently 
discovered in the southern part of the 
Mount Diablo range near the San Benito- 
Fresno county line, by two prospectors. The 
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stone was offered to Shreve and Company in 
San Francisco as sapphire. Cursory examina- 
tion revealed the fact that the mineral did 
not possess the usual qualities of sapphire, 
and it was therefore referred to the geological 
department at the University of California. 
Conclusions based on a scientific examination 
appear in a bulletin (No. 9, Vol. V, in the 
Geological Series) just published by Profes- 
sor George D. Louderback. The new gem is 
one of great beauty; it is a clear, transparent 
stone of an attractive blue color, that in the 
deeper color portions shows a distinct violet 
tint. Compared with the standard blue gem, 
the sapphire, it may be said that it rivals the 
latter in color, and excels it in brilliancy, 
though it is not so hard. It is, however, harder 
than the opal and the moon stone and about 
equal to chrysolite. The color, which is its 
most attractive property, appears to be quite 
stable. The stone may be heated to a bright 
red and maintained at that temperature for 
five minutes, but on cooling down the color 
will appear absolutely unaffected. The 
mineral does not suffer by contact with any 
of the ordinary acids, and will remain unin- 
jured after being washed with the cleansing 
agencies likely to be used on precious stones. 

It is a fact worthy of note that while other 
gem minerals for which this state is famous 
are all varieties of minerals known elsewhere, 
this stone has the distinction of being an 
entirely new mineral, demanding therefore a 
new name. Chemically it is a titano-silicate 
of barium, a new type of combination of 
chemical and mineralogical interests. 

Another new mineral has been discovered in 
association with Benitoite. It is of a black 
or brownish black color, becoming deep red 
in thin slices. The name Carlosite after San 
Carlos Peak has been given to this stone. Its 
composition has not as yet been accurately 
determined. 


% 
WHY “SUNSET” ROUTE? 
RAILWAY historian digging into 


A archives recently discovered that the 
term “Sunset” was first applied to the 
Galveston, Harrisburg and San Antonio road 
in the summer of 1876. The term was origi- 
nated and applied after June 1 of that year 
by Henry B. Andrews, vice-president and 
general manager, and has been used ever since. 
It was probably suggested by the fact that at 
that time arrangements were being made for 
the extension of the road from Columbus to 
San Antonio, and the probability of making 
a connection with the Southern Pacific via 
El Paso. 
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PAPER FROM RICE STRAW 


S FAR back as the year 1700 the Earl 
of Bellomont, then governor of New 
York, suggested that everyone who cut down 
a tree should be compelled to plant five or 
six trees to restore the forest growth. Had 
his suggestion been adopted at that time and 
enacted into a law, it is quite probable that 
the destruction of American forests would 
not have reached the stage where it is looked 
upon as a national calamity. The serious 
condition now confronting paper manufac- 
turers because of the scarcity and high price 
of wood pulp would not exist nor would the 
beginning of a great industry for the 
Louisiana-Texas rice belt be here recorded. 

The manufacture of paper in this and all 
other countries depends entirely upon the 
supply of pulp, and up to this time the only 
substance from which a satisfactory pulp 
could be secured was wood. When it is taken 
into consideration that the Sunday issues of 
several large city dailies, such as the New 
York World, the St. Louis Globe-Democrat, 
or the Chicago Record-Herald, each consume 
as much as one hundred tons of paper for a 
single issue—an amount which uses up some- 
thing like a hundred cords of wood and clears 
about six acres of well-grown timber land— 
it can be understood why never before in the 
history of paper making have the manufac- 
turers found so serious a condition as regards 
the supply of pulp as at present. 

It is estimated by the government that in 
eleven years the wood from which pulp is 
made will be entirely used up in this country, 
while the supply of Canada will not last a 
longer time; and the Canadian Government 
is taking active steps looking to the restric- 
tion of the exportation of pulp wood. A 
substitute for wood pulp has long been recog- 
nized as a- great necessity, and one which 
must be found at an early date to prevent a 
further advance in the cost of all kinds of 
paper. It is this necessity which has proven 
the opening wedge for a new industry in 
Louisiana and Texas which promises to take 
even greater strides than the rice industry 
from which so many fortunes have been made 
during the past twenty years. 

It was recognized that this substitute must 
be cheap, and also one of which the supply 
would be almost inexhaustible, because of the 
fast disappearing forests of this and other 
countries. This led to experiments with a 
great many different materials, but in all of 
them some defect was found, which could 
not be overcome, until straw was tried. Even 
then success was very elusive, but it is admit- 
ted to-day that straw pulp is the only known 
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substitute for wood pulp; and because of the 
inexhaustible supply, it is to be adopted by 
the paper manufacturers. 

It has long been known that a fine grade of 
paper was made by the Japanese from their 
rice straw, but their process was a long and 
laborious one, entirely by hand, which it was 
impossible to convert into a commercial or 
manufacturing proposition in this country. 
But this knowledge led to a series of investi- 
gations and experiments with straw, running 
for several years and carried on with great 
secrecy, and success has. at last crowned the 
efforts of the chemists who have conducted 
these investigations. 

A process has been discovered by means 
of which both rice and wheat straw may be 
converted into a straw pulp, fully equal to 
that of wood pulp for the manufacture of 
paper. This process is extremely simple and 
will require practically no experience to install 
or operate pulp mills throughout the entire 
rice region and also in the famous wheat 
belt in the Northwest. The principal benefits 
of this discovery will accrue to the Louisiana 
and Texas rice belt as it has been found that 
rice straw contains as much as thirty-two to 
thirty-four per cent of crude fibre, while 
wheat straw contains only twenty-eight per 
cent. 

The process requires the straw to be first 
boiled with acetic acid, and it is then treated 
with caustic liquors, after which it is disin- 
tegrated in a beater in which the acids are 
washed out by superheated water. After 
being bleached by chemicals and subjected 
to the mechanical action of a disintegrator, 
a snow white pulp suitable for the manufac- 
ture of the finest qualities of paper is pro- 
duced. Because of the superiority of rice 
straw over all other kinds of straw, it is 
predicted by the paper makers that every 
ton of rice straw will, in a very few years, 
be converted into pulp at a large profit to the 
rice farmers. In the Louisiana-Texas region 
there are 1,400,000 acres of land suitable for 
rice culture. Half of this enormous acreage 
is planted in rice each year, and the amount 
of rice straw produced varies from one to one 
and a half tons per acre. This means from 
three-quarters to a million tons of. rice straw 
in Louisiana and Texas, of which at present 
(according to government estimates) eighty 
per cent is being burned or not used in any 
manner, the remaining twenty per cent being 
baled for feed and packing purposes. 

Even at low prices for pulp it now costs 
$82 per ton as against $40 a few years ago, 
the rice straw is worth for pulp manufacture 
at least five dollars per ton, which means that 
from $3,500,000 to $5,000,000 will be turned 
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into the pockets of the rice farmers for a 
product they are now burning to get it out 
of the way. Because of its bulk, the 
expenses for shipping rice straw would be 
much greater than the transportation of 
straw pulp; and, therefore, the pulp mills 
will be located in this region. There are over 
fifty rice mills in Louisiana and Texas, and 
during the next few years it is anticipated that 
as many pulp mills will be erected along the 
Southern Pacific and connecting lines alone. 
The railways are encouraging this new 
industry in every manner possible, and are to 
furnish free of charge a demonstration train 
to be carried through the rice belt during the 
month of May so that the rice farmers and 
others interested in the industry may know 
of its development. In this train there will 
be two large baggage cars in which will be 
installed a .complete pulp mill of five tons 
capacity, and stops of a day or more will be 
made at all the principal towns in the rice 
belt, at which practical demonstrations of the 
manufacture of rice straw into a fine pulp 
will be made. There is no doubt that the 
great scarcity and high price of wood pulp, 
coupled with the absolute necessity of a 
cheap substitute and the discovery of this 
new process will give renewed stimulus to the 
Louisiana-Texas rice industry as it will mean 
the investment of a vast sum of money in 
pulp mills, and also increase the revenues of 
the rice farmers by several million dollars 
annually. James L. Wricur. 
+ 


A WORLD OF TIMBER 


ERY recently I stood on the bare 

summit of a mountain in northwestern 
Mendocino county, locally known as Bald 
Mountain and surveyed the far stretching 
ridges everywhere densely covered with 
timber. From this point of vantage one can 
see six hundred thousand acres of timber. It 
is mainly redwood with a considerable admix- 
ture of douglas fir, tan oak and madrona. 
There is also a minor quantity of coast hem- 
lock, lowland fir, California nutmeg and maul 
oak. Redwood yield in board feet per acre is 
so heavy that no other tree can compare with 
it. Consequently this forest reveals to the eye 
more millions of feet of standing timber than 
can be seen from any other one point in the 
world. The eye ranges over Mendocino county 
as far south as the Navarro Ridge and Signal 
Peak, northward to the watersheds of the Eel 
river in Humboldt county and eastward to the 
summits of the outer Coast Range. It is a 
most impressive scene of one of the most 
important of California’s natural resources. 

Wits L. Jepson. 
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OREGON’S CAPITAL CITY 


URAL CITY is perhaps the name which 

best describes Oregon’s capital. There 
exists here an almost equal balance between 
the interests and pursuits of a modern, 
metropolitan city, and those of a rural trad- 
ing center. Men here are men of affairs con- 
cerned in making their own fortunes and 
vitally and actively interested in shaping laws 
advantageous to the state, in the improvement 
and development of the state’s wonderful 
resources. The telephone plays an important 
part here, keeping a busy man informed of 
the condition of the crops on various ranches, 
and enabling him, from his office, to largely 
direct their cultivation. By means of the 
telegraph he keeps posted concerning the state 
of the stock market, the condition of crops 
elsewhere, and this enables him to sell under 
most advantageous conditions. 

The streets are a medley of every sort of 
vehicle. There are road-stained rigs, with 
spanking teams driven by proprietors who 
have been out inspecting ranches—hop 
ranches it is safe to conjecture; big wagons 
in from the country with the entire family 
come for trading; others with their load of 
farm products; great drays and delivery 
wagons, making pilgrimages to the Southern 
Pacific station, and also to the wharf for the 
Willamette river boats; carriages hurrying 
politicians and lobbyists to and from the 
capitol, bob-tail motor cars that scatter from 
the center to the outskirts of the city in all 
directions; and lilting in and out among them, 
the automobile with its persistent “honk”. 

Yet with all its activities created by diversi- 
fied interests, hops are the dominant note at 
Salem. Everywhere the word HOPS greets 
the eye. Bold signs, black and white, scarlet 
and blue, all proclaiming that So and So 
deals in hops, operates or has something to do 
with hops. This is not so much to be 
wondered at when it is known that within a 
radius of twenty-five miles of Salem, ‘s grow- 
ing forty per cent of all the hops produced 
in the United States. By far the greatest 
bulk of them are marketed in this city, the 
value of the hop product handled by dealers 
here the past year being approximately $2,- 
500,000. This crop gigantic as it is, is only 
a fraction of what might be grown here. One 
is astonished to learn that within this district 
is enough hop producing soil to raise all the 
hops consumed in the entire world. As it is, 
the amount of hops produced here is equal 
to one-half of what is consumed in the United 
States. It required 25,000 people to harvest 
this crop, at a cost to growers of $700,000. 
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A DISPLAY OF THE APRIL SUNSET—THE “ONE YEAR AFTER’ NUMBER—-MADE BY HAAS STATIONERY 


COMPANY, OF NAPA, 


THIS WON THE FIRST PRIZE IN THE CONTEST INSTITUTED AMONG THE 


NEWSDEALERS OF CALIFORNIA FOR THE BEST WINDOW DISPLAY OF ANY ISSUE OF SUNSET 
MAGAZINE BETWEEN FEBRUARY AND JULY, 1907 


The hops are fully up to the highest standard, 
and are handled throughout in the most 
approved manner. At the present time not 
one twenty-fifth of the land adapted to hop 
growing is now devoted to this most lucrative 
industry. 

Grain and fruit raising are largely followed 
throughout this district. The prune industry 
is quite important. Two large packing 
establishments in this city are kept busy the 
entire year. Their combined shipments the 
twelve months just past, were approximately 
240 cars of dried prunes packed expressly 
for the eastern market. The woolen mills 
present another lucrative phase of Salem’s 
industries. While on the subject of weaving 
one can not refrain from referring to the 


splendid conditions favorable to the growing 
of flax, and the lamentable opposition of the 
linen trust, which makes «successful linen 
weaving here practically impossible. In sharp 
contrast to the tremendous undertakings in 
raising and handling crops, are numerous 
instances of little places which are yielding 
their owners comfortable livings. On a place 
of four acres one man makes a comfortable 
living from logan berries, and also the mam- 
moth blackberry. He has room, too, for a few 
strawberries, and a good garden patch. He 
is away this winter visiting his children in 
North Dakota. One can not understand why 
he chose the winter to visit that frigid 
country, unless he so planned his trip as not 
to miss an Oregon summer. Another man on 
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THE WINNER OF THE SECOND PRIZE IN THE SUNSET MAGAZINE WINDOW DISPLAY CONT 








T, MADE BY 


THE CHICO BOOK STORE, OF CHICO, CALIFORNIA. THE JAPANESE EFFECT WAS SUGGESTED BY THE 


COVER DESIGN OF THE MAY NUMBER; 
MADE 


three acres raises celery of such superior 
quality that it bids fair to be another feature 
which will make Salem famous. With proper 
industry it is almost impossible to avoid pros- 
pering here, and there is plenty of room for 


more. y 
Epirn L. NIzes. 
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ALAMEDA COUNTY’S CARNIVAL 


HREE hundred and fifty thousand people 

passed through the gates of Idora Park 
in Oakland during the two weeks of the 
Alameda County Carnival and Exposition 
which opened on September 23 and closed on 
October 5, making that event, in point of 
attendance if in no other way, the largest 


PROBABLY ONE OF THE MOST ARTISTIC DISPLAYS EVER 


event of the kind that has been given in 
California for many a year. The people of 
Oakland and the east bay cities are pointing 
to these figures with great pride as indicating 
the awakening of Oakland as a center for 
public gatherings, and it is announced that 
this is the beginning of a move to attract to 
this city similar assemblies. 

The idea of the carnival originated with 
Bernard P. Miller, who was the Director 
General of the event. Behind him in his work 
were H. W. Bishop, the director of Idora 
Park, Frank H. Graham, the general man- 
ager of Mr. Bishop’s theaters, James Pilling, 
the superintendent of the park, and behind 
these were the Chamber of Commerce of Oak- 
land, the real estate men and the public. The 
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great work, of course, fell upon these men 
together with Edwin Stearns, secretary of the 
Chamber of Commerce. The object was a 
worthy one and appealed to the people. The 
profits derived will be devoted to the starting 
of a fund for a building for the Chamber of 
Commerce wherein can be _ installed an 
attractive exhibit. 

The skating rink was turned into a pavilion 
for displays, and here Sunser MaGazine made 
an attractive display. The October number of 
the magazine, containing an elaborately illus- 
trated article concerning Oakland and vicinity 
gained especial attention. 

The real estate men headed by William J. 
Laymance, O. E. Hotle, A. J. Snyder, Joseph 
Rosborough, Harry Holcomb, of the Holcomb 
Realty Company; R. A. Jackson, J. H. Mac- 
donald, M. J. Laymance, A. H. Breed, Charles 
Bancroft, and many others made an admirable 
display of the resources of the county. 
Amusement features were plentiful. The 
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“Gladway” was covered with electric lights 
and there the side shows were located. All 
of the charities of Oakland had booths and a 
great deal was realized for worthy works. 

The opening was distinguished by the pres- 
ence of Governor Gillett and Mayor Frank 
K. Mott. The Governor opened the carnival 
and the Mayor crowned the queen, Mrs. Lida 
Zingg, who was accompanied by her court, 
Miss Veva Whalen, Miss Gladys Adams, Miss 
Isabel Burdick, Miss Marguerite Coit, Miss 
Hazel Dennis, Miss Laura Miller, Miss Mary 
Garbena and Miss Frances Enos. Each eve- 
ning was given over to some fraternal organi- 
zation which arranged the programme. The 
students of the University of California 
paraded in grotesque costumes on the first 
Saturday evening. 

Special trains were run from interior towns 
and thousands attended from all parts of the 
northern section of the state. 

Pavut GoLpsMITH. 
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ARCADE ANNEX BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
ONE OF ELEVEN BUILDINGS ERECTED IN SEATTLE BY JAS. A. MOORE 


SEATTLE 


Is growing faster in proportion to its population than any other city on 
the American continent. Its population has more than doubled during the 
past five years, and now exceeds 240,000. Its growth is not because of a 
boom, but is the result of natural development, and it will therefore 
continue. It is the metropolis of the richest of states in the Union in 
natural resources. It is on the shortest line of travel between New York 
and the Orient and is the gateway to our new posscssions in the Pacific. 
It is located on the short route of travel and transportation between Eastern 
States and the countries of the Orient and Alaska, and at the point where 
fuur transcontinental railroads meet the ships of the world in handling the 
commerce of the Pacific. It has a magnificent harbor, protected from 
storms and accessible to the largest vessels afloat at all times, and at all 
stages of the tide. It is the headquarters and base of supplies for the 


salmon and deep sea fisheries, whose products exceed $15,000,000 per 
annum. It is the center of the lumber trade of Western Washington which 
approximates $25,000,000 per annum. It is the chief manufacturing center 
of the Pacific Northwest, being second only to San Francisco in the Pacific 
Coast States. It is the leading shipbuilding point in the Pacific Northwest, 
one of its several shipyards being acknowledged by experts to be the best 
equipped and arranged in the country, and equal to any contract. This 
plant recently completed the building of the battleship “‘Nebraska,’’ one 
of the largest war vessels ever constructed. It is the chief financial center 
of the Pacific Northwest, its bank deposits having increased more than 1600 
per cent, and its clearances 1000 per cent during the past ten years. It 
has excellent public and private schools, and is the seat of the University 
of Washington 








FOR INFORMATION CONCERNING INVESTMENT, ADDRESS 


JAS. A. 


MOORE, Moore 


Investment Company 


Arcade Annex, Seattle, Washington 
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SEVENTY-THREE FEET OF STEEL FOR THE MAGNI 


FICENT MOORE THEATER, SEATTLE 
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“QUR NEW CONTRACT INCOMPARABLE.” 


“ Appeals to Insurers.” 
“Policy True to the Intent of Pure Life Insurance.” 


This is what Prudential Field Managers say of the 


‘NEW LOW COST POLICY 


The Prudential 


Rates Lowest 


Consistent with Liberality and Safety, Offered by 
Any Company of Corresponding Size, Importance 
and Responsibility Throughout the World. 

A Common Sense Policy 


Meeting the Demand for Cheaper and Plainer 
Life Insurance. 


DEFINITE COST— DEFINITE BENEFITS — DEFINITE RETURNS 
Every Feature Absolutely Guaranteed 





DO YOU WANT TO MAKE MONEY? Splendid 
Opportunities in Selling this Popular New 
Ordinary Policy. Write Direct to Us Today. 

Address Dept. 12 


peewee \ The Prudential 


~ Pee ql 
oi | Insurance Co. of America 


gee ee 











“ Incorporated as a Stock Company by the 
State of New Jersey. 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, Home Office: 
President. NEWARK, N. J. 














Send us your age nearest birthday, and see what $1 a week will buy in Life Insurance for you. 
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Are put up without coloring 
matter or preservatives. 
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Real 
Mince Pie 


Hg SF en 






Suppose you had facilities for obtaining the 
choicest beef and richest white suet the markets 
produce; large, sound, juicy apples of special culti- 
vation; spices pure and fresh, ground under your 
own supervision, Valencia confection raisins, plump 
Grecian currants and the finest Leghorn citron and 
fruit peels of your own importation ; 

—Suppose you had the Heinz equipment and sys- 
tem for preparing and blending these good things ; 

—Then you might approach the goodness of 


HEINZ 


Mince Meat 


Piquant, luscious, rich beyond compare; pure, 
wholesome, cleanly beyond question—thus does 
every thoughtful housewife find economy and con- 
venience in buying Heinz Mince Meat in Heinz 
Improved Tins, crocks or glass jars. 

Try it for just one baking and enjoy the delight 
and satisfaction of real mince pie. 


Other Heinz dainties for Winter are Preserved Fruits, Jellies, Apple 
Butter, Cranberry Sauce, Sweet Pickles, etc. Let us send our book- 
let telling about all of Heinz good things and how we make them. 


H. J. HEINZ COMPANY, 
New York Pittsburgh . Chicago London 
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An Increase of 
over 25% in Dividends 
To Policy Holders 


The Mutual Life Insurance Company of New York has 
paid more in dividends to policy holders than any other 
company in the world. Since organization it has returned 
in dividends over $118,000,000. As a result chiefly of 
increased earnings and decreased expenses the annual 
dividends to policy holders this year, on policies issued in 
1905, will be 25% to 30% more than in 1906. 


The Mutual 
Life Insurance 
Company 


feels sure its policy holders will be pleased with this great 
reduction in cost. 'The news may be doubly welcome now 
when increased cost in other lines seems everywhere the 
order of the day. If you have others for whose continued 
care you are concerned, you should learn for yourself 
how and how cheaply it can be guaranteed by the 
staunchest life insurance company in the world. 


The Time to Act is NOW. 


For the new forms of policies write to 


The Mutual Life Insurance 
Company of New York, 
N. Y. 
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FETY AUTOMATIC 
REVO LVER 


You Must Pull the Trigger 


or there will be no discharge. This is the one revolver 
that cannot go off by accident. We make the kind that dis- 
charges when you want to shoot and not before. One million 
six hundred thousand nave been sold and not an accidental shot yet. 
As handsome a revolver as is made—in a number of styles and several 
sizes. As safe asa spiked cannon, but as full of business as a hornet’s nest. 
Send for our booklet ‘“Soss” and our illustrated and descriptive catalogue 
of the best revolvers, shotguns and bicycles you can get anywhere. 


Iver Johnson Safety Hammer Revolver ; Iver Johnson Safety Hammerless Revolver 


$-inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 22 rim- $6 inch barrel, nickel-plated finish, 32 or 38 $1 
fire cartridge, 82 or 38 center-fire cartridge center-fire cartridge 

For sale by Hardware and Sporting Goods dealers everywhere, or will be sent prepaid on receipt of price if your dealer 
will not supply. Look for the owl’s head on the grip and our name on the barrel. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & ‘ei WORKS, 180 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


New York: 99 Chambers Stree HamBvurG, GERMANY: Pickhuben 4, 
PaciFic Coast: 1346 Park St., y nr Cal. Lonpon, ENGLAND: 13 Cullum Street 


Makers of Iver Johnson Single Barrel Shotguns and Iver Johnson Truss Bridge Bicycles 


oy 











ADE in calibers .30-.30 Remington, .32 Remington or .35 Remington, which 
last is big enough for the biggest game. Rapidity of action, power and safety 
all combined in a self-loading,hammerless repeater. Compare the Remington with 
any other big game rifle and write for booklet of testimonials. 
5 smashing, knock-down blows. 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY 


ILION, N.Y. 
AGENCY, 315 Broapway, New York CITY ‘ 
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{ TheMan and The Can | 


_ ,,When you see the Log Cabin Can you know that Towle made the syrup 
in it. There is no package on the grocer’s shelves today which contains a 
purer, better or more favorably known product than this little Log Cabin 


Can of Maple Syrup. 
is known in practically every home in 
America and isa pledge of uniform quality, 
of purity and of full measure in syrups. 

The Towle Maple Syrup Co., is the 
pioneer in the production of uniformly 
perfect table syrups, and you are always 
safe in buying any product contained in 
the little Log Cabin Can, whether it be 





The Log Cabin Can 





Towle’sLog Cabin Maple Syrup 
Towle’s Log Cabin “i.i7" Syrup 
Towle’s Log Cabin Pen-o-che Syrup 


Back of every Log Cabin Can is the Towle 
reputation—a reputation that money cannot 
buy. It is your protection against adultera- 
tion, your guarantee of quality, purity and 
full measure. 

The quality of the syrup in Towle’s Log 
Cabin Cans is always identical—the exquisite 
flavor is the same in the can you bought 
today as it was in the can you bought last 
year, or will buy next year. 

This uniform quality is due to the purity 
of the materials and the superior process by 
which the famous Towle Log Cabin Syrups 
are made. 















Serd for the little books ‘‘From Camp to Table’”’ and ‘‘Pen-o-che 
Secrets.’’ They are both valuable and will furnish you a great fund 
of dessert and candy making pleasure during the long winter evenings. 


Look for the Log Cabin Can and the name 
‘‘Towle’’—then you can always get the best, 
the purest and the most wholesome syrups 
made. 

Always insist upon having the Log Cabin 
Can when you buy syrups, for then you take 
no chances—you know you get the best. 

To every reader of this advertisement who 
will send us 10 cents in coin or stamps, we 
will forward at once postpaid a handsome 
silver-plated teaspoon as illustrated below. 
The picture is three-quarters actual size of 
the spoon you.will receive. 

There is a tag on every Log Cabin Can 
which can be used by you to secure more 
spoons. 


We are anxious to improve and increase the number of 
Important! recipes contained in our Booklet “From Camp to Table.” 
You may not know the many ways that Maple Syrup can be used! Ask 
some of your friends for their recipes and mail to us, one or more. Each 
recipe will participate in the contest for cash prizes which will be 
awarded April Ist, 1908, as follows: 
$25 for the best Recipe. $15 forthe 2nd best Recipe. $10 for the 
3rd best Recipe. $25 in prizes of $5 each for the five next best 
Recipes. $25 in prizes of $1.00 each for the 25 next best 


ecipes. 
The judges will be impartial and have no 
connection with our company. 
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This latest creation by Kaber, by far the most 
exquisite art calendar of the season, is a 
beautifully colored panel of more than usual 
interest, portraying the birthstones and their 
significance for every month of the year. It is 
7 x 36 inches in size, reproduced in seven- 
teen rich colors, and being free from advertis- 
ing, makes a most desirable decoration for 
home or office. This calendar is sent on re- 
quest to every reader as a reminder that 


Pabst Extract 


The Best Tonic 


isexceptionally effective in maintaining perfect 
health for every member of the family and is 
a remarkable aid in regaining lost health. It 
is a liquid food in predigested form, contain- 
ing all the bracing, soothing, toning effects 
of choicest hops, so combined with the vital, 
tissue building and digestive elements of pure, 
rich barley malt, as to form a preparation that 
nourishes the whole body, restores wasted 
tissues, invigorates the blood, refreshes the 
brain and aids digestion. 


For Sale at all Druggists -- Insist Upon the Original 
This Calendar Is Free 


Simply send us your name and address, en- 
closing 10 cents in stamps or silver to pay 
wrapping and mailing charges. Address 


Cododossoo0o0ea 


(%, Pabst Extract Dept. 14, Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Calendar [W 


Is unique in shape and subjects and 
unusual in artistic treatment. it con- 
sists of three large panels, each 8144 x 
17'4 inches, richly lithographed in 
twelve colors and gold, rarely beautiful 
facsimiles of three magnificent paintings 


ideal American girl’s head — painted by 

Miss Eggleston. Miss Eggleston’s home 
is in Brooklyn, and she has made a fine reputa- 
tion in her own chosen field of art. The 
Eggleston picture is bordered with a dainty 
gold frame, the whole having the appearance 
of being sounted upon watered silk of a silvery 
sheen. It is very artistic and decorative. 


"T's first panel is a beautiful head — an 


The second and third panels are reproduc- 
tions of two paintings by the famous Russian 
artist, Ezsman Semenowski. He has his studio 
in Paris, where he makes aspecialty of figures 
and classical subjects. He has exhibited at 
the Paris Salon, the Royal Academy of London 
and other important exhibitions, and his pic- 
tures are popular with wealthy American art 
connoisseurs. The figures painted for our 1908 
Calendar are classical without being severe, 
and they have a warmth of tone and purity of 
technique that will make them highly appre- 
ciated by those who admire advanced art. 


The picture here shown is the third panel, 
and will prove especially interesting to all who 
have been in Italy The background is that 
Samous view of Amalfi that one gets from the 
Cappuccini Convent, said to be the loveliest 
view in all Italy. 

The Semenowski panels contain no advertis- 
ing matter of any kind, and will make beautiful 
art subjects for permanent framing 


We will mail this calendar, postpaid, 
to any address for 10 Wool Soap wrap- 
pers, 1 metal cap from jar of Swift’s 
Beef Extract, or for 10 cents in stamps 
or coin. 


Swift's Premium 
Hams and Bacon 


Each Piece Branded on the Rind 





Swift’s Silver 
Leaf Lard 


3, 5 and 10 pound airtight pails 


All dealers sell Swift’s Products 


epartment 22 ° 
any wie age ies Chicago 
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COMMUNITY 

SILVER offers 
more for the money 
than any other sil- 





| verware. 

Made only in one 
quality—a plate 
heavier than triple 
—it will last a life 
time. 

For sale by your 
dealer at about the 
pri ce of ordinary 





plated ware. 


ONEIDA 


COMMUNITY, 
Ltd. 


ONEIDA, N. Y. 
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 Whea hungry—think of a plate of Van Camp’s steaming hot Baked 
Beans deliciously flavored with Tomato Sauce. 
Every delicious mouthful seems to go right to the spot and to satisfy 
} nature's craving as nothing else will. 
For Beans are nature's choicest food. They contain the most digestible, 
— qualities. When baked brown and whole in the Van Camp way, 
not a grain of this food value is lost. 
Van Camps use only the most nutritious beans grown. Scientists say that 
iy the most nutritious beans contain over 60 per cent of sugar and starch and 
25 per cent proteids, the tissue-building element—that they are the most digestible 
f food and the best food for cold weather. 
| The appetizing quality of Van Camp’s comes not alone from the Beans, but also 
from the toothsome strip of lean and fat, sweet, t, young pork in every can; from 
the Tomato Sauce, different in the 
rich flavor Van Camp’s chef 

knows how to give it, and from the 7 


careful baking—just long enough to a ae A 
bring out the full taste and flavor. oe 
wens there isn’t a better, i 3 i JRO 9 
more satisfying, or more appe- ~y cee oY = 
tizing meal for cold weather 37 1a O BT A 
than Van Camp’s —and it takes Ohi. = 


only 5D minutes to get them steam- 
ing hot and ready to put on the 





\ table any time. Van Camp's 





baked—done toa turn 

—when you get them 

from your grocer. 

. Sn Always keep a few 
Shy cans in the house. 


‘TheVan Camp Packing Company 
Indianapolis, In 
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Known the world over as the Cocoa of E 
 ‘Deable Strength and Highest Quality. The perfect 
drink for the growing child and nourishing to all. Do not forget 


YOU SAVE YOUR COCOA 
by using the Cocoa in the Yellow Wrapper. 


7 A TRIAL CAN, MAKING 15 CUPS, SENT FOR 10 CENTS. 
Stephen L. Bartlett Co., Importers, Dept. 36, Boston, Mass. 
Ask for Bensdorp’s Dutch Milk Chocolate. 




























ROAST MEATS 


Hot or cold, Soups, Steaks, Chops, Gravies, Cheese and all 
kinds of Salads are given a rare relish by the judicious use of 


Lea & Perrins’ Sauce 


THE ORIGINAL WORCESTERSHIRE 
Leading Chefs say it is the Secret of their Success 


Beware of imitations. John Duncans’ Sons, Agents, New York 
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A Gift 
Fine Jewelry 


will touch the heart. 
patterns add much to the value the jewelry conveys. 
Our name on the box means quality and style. 


White for 


Artistic designs and exclusive 


New Catalog No. 8 


96 pages of Diamonds, Watches, Jewelry and 
Silverware. It is free upon request. Goods are 
shipped on approval, charges prepaid. 


2000 Gift Suggestions 


in our large Catalog No. 8. You should be thinking 

now of what to select for Christmas gifts. We show 

many inexpensive but dependable articles that you will 

take pride in giving and which will delight the recipients. 
Write for free catalog No. 8 to-day. 


Brock ® Feagans 
JEWELERS 
437-439-441 Broadway, Brock & Feagans’ Building 


Los Angeles, Cal., U. S. A. 














No. 72, 14K Solid Gold 


Hand Engraved Bracelet, $10.00 








SING FAT CO., INC. 


Chinese and Japanese Bazaar 


WHOLESALE AND RETAIL 
1121 Post Street, San Francisco, Near Van Ness Avenue 


Branch at the Central Dept. Store, 609 S. Broadway, Los Angeles 






a) a Formerly 
r ell 


— : street, 
re £2 af Chinatown 

















BNA TIL NOM TILITITE 
: A YEAR INTHE 


REAL ESTATE 
Pe LURS DORKS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate, General Brokerage and Insuran 
Business, and appoint you 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 

of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage company i 
America. Representatives are making $3,000 to $10,000 a year without ar 
investment of capital. Excellent opportunities open to YOU. By our syst« 

you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your pres« 

occupation. Our co-operative department will give you more choice, salat 

property to handle than any other institution in the workd. A THOROUG! 
COMMERCIAL LAW COURSE FREE TO EACH REPRESENTATIVE. Write f 

62-page book free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, 850 Reaper Block, Chicago, Illinois 


Don’t Wear a Truss 


Brooks’ Appliance is a new scientific d 
covery with automatic air cushions that 
draw the broken parts together and bir 
them as you would a broken limb. | 
absolutely holds firmly and comfortably ar 
never slips, always light and cool ar 
conforms to every movement of t be 
without chafing or hurting. I make itt 
your measure and send it to you on a str 
guarantee of satisfaction or money refun 
ed and I have put my price so low th 
anybody, rich or poor, can buy it. Remen 
ber, I make it to your order—send it t 
you—you wear it—and if it doesn't satisf 
you, you send it back to me and I w 
refund your money. The banks or any 
responsible citizen in Marshall will tell y: 
that is the way I do _ business—alway 
absolutely on the square and I have sold to thousands of people this wz 
for the pas. five years. Remember, I use no salves, no harness, no lies, 1 
fakes. I just give you a straight business deal at a reasonable price 


C. E. Brooks, 5119 Brooks Bldg., Marshall, Mich 


REMOVING WEST ? 


Household Goods Shipped at Reduced Rates to Colorado, Utah and Pacifi 
Coast Points. Loaders and Distributors of Machinery, Furniture and House 
hold Goods in Mixed Car Lots. Export and Import Freight Contractors 
Transfer Equipment and Storage Warehouses at Los Angeles, San Francisc 
and Seattle. 
TRANSCONTINENTAL FREIGHT 6O., 
Chicago: 215 Dearborn St. San Francisco: 789 Market St. 

Los Angeles: 224 W. Fifth St. New York: 29 Broadway Seattle: 305 Main St. 
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Mount Beautiful Birds 


Be a Taxidermist. Mount your own trophies, 
-h as birds and animals. Decorate your 
home or make money mounting for others. 
Taxidermists in great demand and hand- 
fsomely pat Success guaranteed or no tui- 
tion. reat book ‘How to Mount Birds and 
Animals’ sent Free, Menand women write today. 
N. W. School of Taxidermy, Box 71E Omaha, Neb. 














There is nothing so soothing as a 
mother’s kiss, except 


Mrs.Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


Guaranteed under the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906. Serial number 1098 


Millions of Mothers will tell you 


It softens the gums. 

It allays pain. 

It cures wind colic. 

It is the best remedy for diarrhoea. 

It is absolutely harmless. 
For sixty years it has proved the best rem- 
edy for children teething. Be sure you ask for 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup 


and take no other, 
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---before it is roughened and chapped by keen fall winds. 


’ ° 
Mennen’s Borated Talcum Toilet Powder 
Protects as well as heals; if used daily it keeps the skin clear 
and ‘smooth. For ehapping and ehafing there’s 
nothing half so good as Mennen’s. After bath- 
ing and after shaving it is delightful. * 
Put up in non-refillable boxes—the “box 
that lox”—for your protection. If Mennen’s 
® face is on the cover it’s gemnine and a 
guarantee of purity. Guaranteed under the 
Food and Drugs Act, June 30th, 1906. Serial 
No. 1542. Sold everywhere, or by mail 25 
cents. Sample Free. 
git an MENNEN CO., Newark, N. J. 
ry Mennen's Violet (Borated) Talcum 
Toilet Powder Aas 
It has the scent of fresh-cut Parma Violets 








(Henry'sCalcined Magnesia 


prevents and relieves sour stomach, assists digestion, overcomes 
constipation, and benefits every form of stomach and bowel 
trouble, A mild and pleasant remedy for both children and 
adults. The genuine has been in use since 1772, and the bottle 
is sealed with the old-fashioned British‘‘ Inland Revenue’'’stamp, 
while the wrapper is sealed by a white label in which the name 
of Schieffelin & Co. (agents for the U.S.) guarantees the efficacy 
of this superior remedy. Ask your druggist for the genuine. 























GARDNER GUM CO., SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 






46 g- 
Aim Straight’’ : 
at the heart of all complexion troubles, by proteeting the skin 
La 
4 





ifts well chosen 
are those which 
combine usefulness, 
beauty, and worth. 


GIVE 


“IBAT ROGERS BROS 


“Silver Plate that Wears” 


Handsome presents may 
be selected in spoons, 
knives, forks and in 
separate serving pieces. 


For sale by leading 


: »> dealers. 


? Send for New Catalogue 
§L-44 to aid in selections. 
MERIDEN BRITANNIA CO., 
Meriden, Conn. 
| (International Silver Co. Successor.) 








TRADE MARK 
REGISTERED 


















2103 Market Street 
1022 San Pedro Street 


San Francisco, California 
Los Angeles, California 





LIQUID COURT PLASTER 


immediately dries, forming a tough, transparent, waterproof 
coating. ‘New-Skin” heals Cuts, Abrasions, Hang-Nails, 
Chapped and Split Lips or Fingers, Burns, Blisters, etc. In- 
stantly relieves Chilblains, Frosted Ears, Stings of Insects, 
Chafed or Blistered Feet, Callous Spots, etc., etc. ; 

A coating on the sensitive parts will protect the feet from being 
chafed or blistered by new or heavy shoes. MECHANICS, 
SPORTSMEN BICYCLISTS, GOLFERS, in fact all of us, are 
liable to bruise, scratch or scrape our skin. “‘NEW-SKIN” will 
heal these injuries, will not wash off, and after it is applied the 
injury is forgotten as “‘NEW-SKIN”’ makes a temporary new 
skin until the broken skin is healed under it. ‘‘Paint it with 
“New-Skin” and forget it” isliterally true. 

CAUTION: WE GUARANTEE our claims for ‘‘NEW-SKIN”’. No one 
gusronvece substitutes or imitations trading on our reputation, and 


e guarantee of an imitator would be worthless any way. 






ALWAYS INSIST ON GETTING ‘‘NEW-SKIN’’. 
Sample size, 10e. Family size (like illustration), 25e. Two ounce 
(for surgeons and hospitals), 1c. ‘ 

or we will mail a package anywhere in the 


ottl 
AT THE DRUGGI 
United States on receipt of price. 


Douglas Mfg. CO. cise roparst., arockiyn, m. ¥. 
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INSTANTLY 
REMOVED 
WITHOUT 
INJURY TO 


on the back of the hand, and on washing afterward it was dis- 
covered that the hair was completely removed. We named the 
new discovery MODENE. It is absolutely harmless, but works 
sure results. Apply for a few minutes and the hair disappears as if 
by magic. Ht Cannot Fail. 1f the growth be light, one application 
will remove it; the heavy growth, such as the beard or growth on 
moles, may require two or more applications, and without slightest 
injury or unpleasant feeling when applied or ever afterward. 
Modene supersedes eiectrolysis. 
Used by people of refi t, and r ded by 
all who have tested its merits 
Modene sent by mail, in safety mailing cases (securely sealed), 
on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. Send money by letter, with 
your full address written plainly. Postage stamps taken, 


LOCAL AND GENERAL AGENTS WANTED 


MODENE MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 519, Cincinnati, Ohio 
Every Bottle Guaranteed 

We offer $1,000 for Failure or the Slightest Injury 


I N COMPOUNDING, an incomplete mixture was accidentally spilled 






























ALiberal Sample of 
CHARMENE 


A Scientific preparation 
for removing superfluous hair 


R E E ' y fst 
F x“ Asli lhacmene 
, We want to give to every woman afflicted with a disfiguring 


growth a liberal sample of this depilatory. CHARMENE is a 
most delightful toilet preparation which absolutely removes 
every vestige of hair from the face, neck or arms. It is 
guaranteed to permanently destroy the root forever. 

CHARMENE contains no caustics and will not injure the most 
delicate skin. It softens, whitens and beautifies the skin and 
may be used even though no hairs are present. Its dainty cos- 
metic effect is soothing and grateful. When we send the sample 
package, free. we will also send our handsome hook on ‘‘Beauty 
Advice,’’ with complexion hints and advice on other CHARMENE 
preparations—Massage Eu Cream, Face Powder and Hairluxe 

Write to-day—NOW—for the free sample and book, or send 
us $1.00 for a full-size package by mail, postpaid. Money 
refunded if not entirely satisfactory. 


\ THE CHARMENE CHEMICAL Co. 


6 HURON ROAD CLEVELAND, OHIO y 


KN 

















Espey’s Fragrant Cream 


Will relieve and heal chapped hands and lips, rash, sunburn, chafe or 
skin rough from any cause. Prevents tendency to wrinkles or aging of the 
skin. Keeps the face and hands soft, smooth, firm and white. It has no 
equal. Ask for it and take no substitute. 


PACKAGE OF ESPEY’S COURT PLASTER 


Sent FREE on receipt 2c. to pay postage. 


P. B. KEYS, AGT., 111 So. CENTER Ave., CHICAGO 

















Strong’s Arnica 
Tooth Soap 


tiseptic, preserves while it beautifies — sweetens 
the ee dh wes hy the regen: «me the teeth— 
A leading i 






ntifrice for a 


THIRD OF ACENTURY 


The metal package is most convenient for travel or 
the home. No liquidor powder to spill or waste. 
° 
25 Cents—At All Druggists 
(Sent postpaid if yours hasn’t it) 
STRONG’S ARNICA JELLY 

Ideal for sunburn, keeps the sk in softand smooth; 
nothing better for chaps, pimples, burns, brui 
and alleruptions. The collapsible metal tube is 
convenient and unbreakable. If your dealer 
basn’tit, send tous. Sent postpaid for 
4 265 Cents 


i) 












CARNICA 
TOOTH SOAP 








Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs 
Act, June 30, 1906; 
Serial No. 1612. 


Cc. H. STRONG 
& CO 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 











IMPROVE YOUR FIGURE 


without effort by wearing the famous 


Dissolvene Rubber Garments 


The only harmless and effective method to 


No drugs, no dieting, no unusual exercise, no change 
in the mode of living. R ded by phy 

Made of the fiuest pure Para Rubber fitting snugly te 
the body; worn under the clothing at any and all times 
without the slightest inconvenience or annoyance. 

Society Has Adopted Them 

Made in a variety of styles to fit any part of the body. 
They reduce the desh only where desired. RESULTS 
POSITIVE. 
ba Chin Bands for reducing double chin, by mail, $2.00. 
Daintily illustrated booklet of Rubber Gar-nents and Toilet Specialties on request. 


DISSOLVENE COMPANY 
206 West 34th St. (Adjoining Waldorf-Astoria) New York 








RECAMIER CREAM 


FOR THE COMPLEXION WILL CURE A 
BAD SKINAND PRESERVE A GOOD ONE 


Used by celebrated beauties 


or near a century 
For sale Everywhere 


Two Sizes--50c & $1.00 


Recamier Mfg. Co. 
No. 129 W 31st St. 
N. Y. City. 


Send for free sample and inter- 
esting illustrated booklet 
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[ees strongest proof of the superiority of the Edison Phono- 





graph over other talking machines is in the large number 
of sales. Everybody knows Edison and his work, and 
therefore feels convinced that his Phonograph must be better 
than other forms of talking rrachines—because Edison made it. 


The Edison Phonograph 


is a scientific instrument made with great care in a laboratory 
which knows how to make every part right. Its great success 
is due to the fact that it reproduces perfectly all sounds. Thus 
it has become the greatest amusement maker ever produced. 


And November Records 


will keep your Phonograph interesting and fresh. They will be 
on sale all over the United States on October 26th. 
Hear them at your nearest store and buy them there. 
Send your name and address today and we will mail you on 
the 26th of the month Tur PHonoGram, giving a complete 
description of each Record, the SupPLEMENTAL CATALOGUE, giv- 


ing the names of the new November Records, and the CoMPpLETE Pte 
QO Ediron. 


CATALOGUE, listing all the Edison Records now in existence. 


NATIONAL PHONOGRAPH CO., 31 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
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I Make $3,000 a Month | The Best and Safest Investments Vt 


Profit From One 


Penny Arcade The Best and 
Safest Real 
I WANT every man looking for a permanent ec 
and safe business in which he can invest from in the Word 
$1,000 to $25,000 to consider, for one moment, the are Farm Lands 
immense profits of the Penny Arcade. 
TT . iE bes 
There is an ever present rae aoa 
” " . ae ee valuable far 
and ever increasing public cae ae j 
demand for just what the phe Feil j 
Penny Arcade provides. It The most i 
a . valuable irri 
has passed the experimental gated lands in | 
stage and has become a per- os, 
manent institution, as im- = | 
portant as the : theater, the A Young Fruit Tree in the Yakima District, Wash. 
opera and the circus. In my 
| 


fifteen years’ experience I 
have never known an Arcade 
which was given even the 
most indifferent manage- 
ment to fail and to-day the 
enterprise is a high grade one, worthy the atten- 
tion of any substantial business man. 

I have been with the Penny Arcade movement 
through all its growth and have made automatic 
amusement machines of every description. I am 
devoting my factory, occupying all of an eigl.t- 
story building—one-half block square—with its six 
hundred employees, to the making of machines 
most suitable and most profitable for automatic 
vaudeville, or Penny Arcades. 

I know the profits that Penny Arcades earn. At 
278 State Street, Chicago, in which one of my Ar- 
cades is located, I pay $1,000 a month rent for the 
small room, but my net profits exceed $3,000 a 
month. This investment represents over $25,000, 
but over all it earns 140 per cent. Just in pennies. 
Everybody who knows anything about the business 
knows that the Mills Novelty Machines are big 
money makers. They are so profitable that I do 
not have any other machines in any of my Arcades. 
I operated Penny Arcades in fifteen amusement 
parks in various cities last year, and at the close of 
the summer placed the Arcades in the cities, where 
they are all paying big profits. 





H. S, MILLS, PRESIDENT 


If the machines I make were not exceedingly 
profitable for my customers, I would not have been 
able to build up my manufacturing business to its 
present million-dollars-a-year output. 

If you want to invest your money to bring big 
returns while engaged in pleasant work, write me 
fully the amount of capital you have to invest, 
your location and all the facts and I will give you 
the benefit of my expert knowledge. 

You probably will want to confirm my state- 
ments. Bradstreet and Dun give me a rating of 
$300,000. I started without capital; it has all come 
in pennies. Address me personally, H. S. Mills, 
President, Mills Novelty Co., Private Office, 131 D 
Mills Building, Jackson Boulevard and Green 
Street, Chicago. 


ee A RE ee, 


Real Estate 























the Yakima Valley, Washington. Yakima apples are shipped across 
continent and sold on the stands in New York. They are marketed hy 
the car load in England, France and Germany. They compete wit! 
world. Only four sections in the United States produce apples of 
size and quality of those grown in the Yakima Valley. Two of thes« 
in the state of Washington. These sections are all very limited in arva, 
comparatively, and so with the world as a market, there can neve 
an over production. In the Yakima Valley apple districts the condit 
can be controlled and crops and income made certain. No other k 
of improvements which can be made on the face of the earth cost so 
little in proportion to their value as fully developed orchards 

When you buy Yakima Valley apple lands you make the safest and 
best investment that it is Aber to find. 

For full particulars and beautifully illustrated booklet, write to-day to 


Calhoun, Denny & Ewing, Inc. 


ALASKA BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASH. 





























Chinese. and. Japanese. Bazaar 




















MODERN AND ANTIQUE CURIOS 
Bronzes, Ivory and Lacquers 
Finest of Silks, Linens and Embroideries. 
Kimonos, Jackets and Dressing Gowns, etc 
in endless variety. 
The best work of Chinese and Japanese artists 
always in stock. 
Tourists and Visitors Welcome. 
"NANKING" FOOK WOH COMPANY 


Incorporated 


Dupont and Sacramento Streets San Francisco, California 








| 
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The Incomparable 
WHITE 


| The Car for Service 














A SEASON OF WHITE VICTORIES 


White Bulletin No. 14, which has just been issued, gives a resume of the 
victories of the White in the important contests of the year. The various 
chapters of the Bulletin bear the following headings: 


The White in World-wide Use Perfect Scores in Sealed Bonnet Contest 

The President at the Wheel Officially Observed Non-Stop Run of 1871 Miles 
Continued Government Favor Only Perfect Score in Quaker City Regularity Run 
First Place in London Town Carriage Contest Fastest Time of the Season on the Track 

Perfect Score in Harrisburg Endurance Run Perfect Score in California Endurance Run 
Fastest Time in Wilkes-Barre Hill Climb Officially Declared Most Efficient Car 

Fastest Time in Cleveland Hill Climb Wins Third ‘‘Desirability Contest’’ 

Fastest Time in California Hill Climb The Glidden Tour—A Clean Sweep for the White 


WRITE FOR A COPY OF THIS INTERESTING PUBLICATION 


THE WHITE COMPANY 


CLEVELAND, OHIO 
1750 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
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Wright’s Health Underwear differs from common underwear in that it protects 
the wearer from catching colds. It is made as no other underwear is, on the won- 
derful Wright's loop-fleece principle. Upon the foundation fabric is woven a myriad 
of tiny loops of wool forming a fleecy lining to the garment. ‘This open woven 
fleece gives the skin the requisite ventilation, allows the pores to breathe, carries off 
perspiration and allows it to evaporate outside, leaving the skin dry and healthy. 


+ ape eatch-cold underwear is tightly woven, non-absorbent, holds the perspira- 
e skin—chills the body—gives colds. With its many advantages Wright’s 
Health Underwear costs no more than common underwear. Ask your dealer 
for it and write for free book **The Loop of Health and the Fleece of Comfort.” 


WRIGHT’S HEALTH UNDERWEAR CO., 75 Franklin Street, New York. 





: 
























EVERY ONE TRUE TO NAME 


Well developed, with strong, healthy roots. 
FRUIT 
ORNAMENTAL 


The largest and finest stock on the Coast. All sorts. Order now. 


BURBANK’S NEW CREATIONS 
Santa Rosa Plum Rutland Plumcot 


Gaviota_Plum Vesuvius 
The Beautiful Foliage Plum 
Royal and Paradox Walnuts 


Send for illustrated booklet. Valuable illustrated catalogue. 
Both sent free. 


Salesmen Wanted 
PAID UP CAPITAL, $200,000.00. 


Fancher Creek Nurseries 


(1c. ) 
GEO. C. ROEDING, President and Manager 











BOX 28, FRESNO, CALIFORNIA, U. S. A. } 
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It's all in the Clasp 









They have no 
cords to fray or 
bind the leg 





Made of one 
piece of Floss Silk 








Here is a garter that is a handsome piece of wearing apparel, 
combining comfort and satisfaction. It is quickly attached and 
detached, and will not come undone on the leg. 

The clasp is a thin, flat fastening that grips the sock at the 
extreme top and holds it in its natural position, flat and smooth. 
All metal parts are made of highly finished non-rusting material. 


THE MAGIC OF THE CLASP IS IN THE JOY OF THE WEARER 
For 25cts in postage we will mail you a pair of handsome floss 
silk Magic Clasp Garters that retail for 5Octs. Write for free 
illustrated booklet No. 3, describing the Magic Clasp Garters and 
Hose Supporters for men, women and children. 
FOR SALE BY ENTERPRISING DEALERS 


MAGIC CLASP GARTER CO. 
SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA or BOSTON, MASS. 








The Patent Double Crown Roller in the sliding 
back of The Kady Suspender makes its self- 
adjustment so easy that no matter what position the 
shoulders or body may assume, the only possible 
pressure is the trifling weight of the trousers. 
Accept no suspender without this feature. None 
other can give perfect freedom of motion. 

The Kady is the most fashionable and excellent 
suspender produced. 


Retails 50 and 75 cts. the Pair 


If your dealer happens not to have The Kady, send your 
order direct to us, with price, mentioning his name. 


Interesting booklet mailed free. 


THE OHIO SUSPENDER COMPANY 
MANSFIELD, OHIO 




















Jno. J. Cone Robert W. Hunt Jas. C. Hallsted 
A. W. Fierro D. W. McNaugher 


Robert W. Hunt & Co. 


Bureau of Inspection 
Tests and Consultation 


66 Broadway, NEW YORK 31 Norfolk House, LONDON 
1121 The Rookery, CHICAGO 
Monongahela Bank Building, PITTSBURGH 
425 Washington St.,. SAN FRANCISCO 


Inspection of Rails and Fastenings, Cars, 
Locomotives, Pipes, etc., Bridges, Buildings 
and other Structures 
Cement Inspection and Testing 


Chemical and Physical Laboratories in 
San Francisco 


Chicago, New York and London 


Reports and Estimates on Properties and 
Processes 















Open Air 
Seeking 
Water 






/_ Rat. 
Bis-Kit 
Get’s them all 


Hascleaned 
out the 
worst 
infested 
“‘rat-holes.” 
Rats and 
mice leave 
choicest 
food and 
grain for it. 


Packed in Boxes, Ready for Use 


mn a Tile 
i regg PeyTcT 


s 


Dry, clean, never leaves a mark. 


i —, If yours hasn’t it, send us 25c 
At Druggists l5e. a hox. ae one, or 60c. for three 
boxes, express prepaid. Also ask your druggist for Yankee 
Roach er or send us 25c.; we'll mail direct to you. 
““ Never fails.” 


The Rat Biscuit Co. 26 .N. Limestone St. Springfield, O. 
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UN, STOVES & RANGES 


Order direct from our Stove Factory and save 
for yourself all jobbers’ and dealers’ big profits. 


saa Hoosier Stoves and Ranges 


“The best in the world.” Are sold on 30 days’ free trial. 
83> We pay the freight. Guaranteed for years, “backed 
by a million dollars.” 4 Hoosier’s are “fuel savers and 
easy bakers.” Very heavily made of highest grade 
selected material. beautifully finished, with many new improvements and 
features. Qur large Stove and Range Catalog shows the greatest bargains 
ever offered. Write for catalog and Special Free Trial Offer. 
Hoosier Stove Co., 280 State St., Marion, Ind 



























Hoosier Oak 


Are You Going to Build? 
a 

Complete plans, specifications 
and detaiisfromgzup Send soc 
in silver for new 1907 Book con- 
taining 75 of the !atest and best 
Plans of houses and bungalows 
costing from $400 to $go000. Send 
stamp today for my $5 sketch 


$ 2 Be, : ig W. VOORHEES, ARCHITECT 
ee 46-48 EITEL BUILDING, SEATTLE, WASHINGTON — 
@) epee)» 
HARTSHORN 
SHADE ROLLERS 


Bear the script name of Stewart 
artshorn on label. 
Get “Improved,” no tacks required 


Wood Rollers Tin Rollers er 


POTTERY, GLASSWARE 
LAMPS, CUTLERY, PLATED WARE 
Hotel Supplies Household Goods 


NATHAN-DOHRMANN CO. 
1520-1550 Van Ness Ave., San Francisco 
O’BRIEN & SPOTORNO 


Wholesale and Retail Dealers in 


POULTRY AND GAME 
CALIFORNIA MARKET 






























in One” really does, 
Edward E. Coleman, 622 
East Washington Lane, German- 

town, Ph'ladelphia, Pa., says: My 

wife informed me that I would have to 

buy her anewsewing machine, as the one 

we have has been in use for over twenty- 

five years and was completely worn out 

and would not stitch any more. I wiped 

out the delicate parts carefully and applied 

“3in One” oil. My wife tellsme now 

that the machine works like a new 

one. I take rleasure in recommending 

“3 in One” oil to everybody, a I feel that 

one ten-cent bottle saved me about 
twenty-fivedollars. | 

Why don't youtry 31inOne’on your 

* sewing machine? FREE trial bottle sent 

onrequest. Also interesting book. Wiite 

today to 
G. W. COLE COMPANY, 
33 Broadway, New 


York City 






































AONDS 


LOF TIS SYSTEM 


You Can Easily Own a Diamond or a Watch 


or present one as a gift to some loved one. If considering a diamond, watch, or other article of 
jewelry as a gift on anniversaries, birthdays, weddinge or holidays. you will find the Loftis Credit 
System a great and timely convenience. You do not need much ready cash when you make a pur- 
chase from us. We make $5 or $10 do the work that $50 does in a cash store. A small payment 
entitles you to the goods; the balance you pay in eight equal monthly payments. DO YOUR 
CHRISTMAS SHOPPING NOW, conveniently and leisurely inthe privacy of your x1 
own home. Don't wait until the Christmas rush ison. Now is the time to make first and LIDS) 
choice selections. Select what you desire from our catalog and we will “QA 
THE OLD RELIABLE ORIGINAL DIAMOND | cheerfully send it to Vergy 
AND WATCH CREDIT MOUSE youonapproval. Cat. “SAB 
BROS.& C0. Derr, M210 92 STATE ST.. CHICAGO, ILL. Jalog free. write today ~~ 


1212 Goiden Gate Ave., San Francisco, California 
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ba 
ENAMELS 


Perfect Paint 


This ‘‘Acme Quality’? mark every- 
where identifies the Perfect Paints for 
Every Purpose. Be sure it is on the 
label of paints, enamels, stains, var- 
nishes—everything that goes on with 
a brush—and your paint supplies will 
be the very best. ‘‘The Selection and 
Use of Paints and Finishes’’ explains 
and illustrates how to correctly finish 
anything. A remarkable book, valu- 
able to you, free on request. 


Dept.G 
Acme White Lead and Color Works 
Detroit, Mich. 











The Only 
Modern 
Window 












REVERSIBLE 
WINDOWS 






Not an awkward, complicated mechanism, but a 
common-sense, simple, practical, modern window. 
Each sash slides up and down just like ordinary 
windows—but each also swings to any angle inde- 
pendent of the other on an invisible pivot at side of 
sash. Windows can be washed entire'y from inside. 
Accidents eliminated. One-half cleaning expense 
saved. Ventilation without drafts made possible. 
Only sensible, comfort-giving window. Send for 
booklet showing themin use. You'll want them for 
your building. 


Hipolito Screen & Sash Co. 


634-38 MAPLE AVE., LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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Consider the 
Effect of 
Hardware 


In planning 
a home do not 
overlook the 
decorative pos- 
sibilities of the 
hardware, and 
do not neglect 
the opportunity 
to exercise your 
own judgment 
in its selection. 


SARGENT’S 


ARTISTIC 


HARDWARE 


offers the wid- 
est latitude of 
choice. De- 
signs are made 
to harmonize 
with every style 
and period of 
architecture. 


Sargent’s 
Book of Designs 


Sent Free 


will prove in- 

valuable if you 

are building or 

remodeling. 
- Write for it. 


If you are 
interested in 
Colonial Styles, 
ask for our Col- 
onial Booklet. 


SARGENT & CO., 
165 Leonard Street, 
New York. 
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HAT is often 

T the problem 

with irriga- 

;—the water is lower than 

the head of the ditch. The 

old way of doing was to con- 

struct the ditch up stream 

(often several miles) and 

head it high enough so that the water 
would flow down upon the land. 

If the only available water was a lake 
or pond below the land, irrigation was 
usually abandoned, because it was thought 

that the water could not be pumped up in 
sufficient quantities, or the pumping operation 
would be too expensive. 

Irrigators know better these days. 

They are now placing I. H. C. gasoline 
engines on the banks of these low lying lakes 
and converting the waters to a beneficial use 
on their thirsty lands. 

They no longer find it necessary to build 
miles of extra ditch to get fall enough to 
reach the lands. An I. H. C. engine will take 
the water from the stream where it flows 
through or near the farm, and raise it any 
reasonable height. 

Irrigation problems are solved with the 
I. H. C. engines, because they have three main 
characteristics that adapt them to the work: 





ENGINES 


If the Water is Lower than 
Your Land an I. H. C. 


‘ ~= Gasoline Engine will Solve the Problem. 


First—They pump water in unlimited 
quantities. 
Second—They raise water at a low cost. 


Third—They make a near approach to self- 
operation. When set going they run for long 
intervals, regularly and dependably, with the 
least possible attention. The result is that 
I. H. C. gasoline engines are completely 
changing irrigating methods. Fertile but dry 
uplands are being brought under cultivation 
where a few years ago that was thought to be 
impossible. 

Have you a dry farm on your hands? 

Or do you know of a fine piece of land you 
would homestead if you could get some “unap- 
propriated” water for it? 

There is no reason why you should abandon 
your project. There’s always near at hand a 
low lying lake or a slough or an underflow or 
a well or a stream down at the foot of the 
bluff. Find any one of these, and an I. H. C. 
engine will put the water where you want it. 

The engines are made in various styles, Vertical, 
Horizontal—Portable and Stationary. They range 
from 2- to 20-Horse Power. 

Look into the matter and see which one of these 
irrigating powers will do for you. The local Inter- 
national agent will be glad to talk over your par- 
ticular case, furnishing catalogue and giving engine 
particulars. Or if you prefer, write nearest branch 
house for catalogue. 


WESTERN GENERAL AGENCIES: Denver, Colorado; Portland, Oregon; Salt Lake City, Utah 
Helena, Montana; Spokane, Washington; San Francisco, California 


INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER COMPANY OF AMERICA 


(INCORPORATED) 


CHICAGO, U. S. A. 























If you will fill out this coupon we will mail you, ina plain envel- 
ope, full particulars. All correspondence strictly confidential. 


$3 OPPENHEIMER INSTITUTE 
159 West 34th Street, New York City 


Name 


Address 








FOR ALCOHOLISM 
Available on Reasonable Terms wherever there is a 
PRACTISING PHYSICIAN 






Morphinism and all drug addictions 
successfully treated at the Institute in 
New York, in about three weeks’ time 





SLE GI IOC EES LTS GE ERE ST SEE! RE A BA ATTN TELLER LTD 
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Chill Fall Nights 
Before the fires are lighted, when the evenings are chilly 


and damp, the room in which you sit should be warm 
and dry for your health’s sake as well as comfort. 


PERFECTION Oil Heater 


(Equipped with Smokeless device) 


is just the thing for this time of year. Toucha 
match to the wick—turr. ‘t up as far as it will go. 
You can’t turn it too hi,h, the Smokeless Device 
prevents. Heats a large room in a few minutes 
and can be carried easily from one room to another. 
Handsomely finished in Nickel or Japan. Burns 9 
hours with one filling. Every heater warranted. 


saaaiaanianes 





y fa is the best lamp for all- 
The Ra O Lamp round household pur- 
poses. Gives a clear, steady light. 
Made of brass throughout and nickel plated. Equipped with the 
latest improved central draft burner. _Handsome—simple—sat- 
isfactory. Every lamp guaranteed. 
If you cannot get heater and lamp at your dealer’s, write to 
our nearest agency. 


STANDARD OIL COMPANY 


(Incorporated) 
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ALLIGATOR PUNCTURE PROOF SELF- 
HEALING BICYCLE TIRES 

TTT Ts Sa ble and The best ti de. Nails, tacks, i 
ly the aa pect =m by en er om peepee rubber, x acces ag en faba pte 


treated, automatic solidifier, extra heavy tread, strong, durable, resilient. Accept no imitations, 
<<——1}} guarantee tag on each tire. Order at sale price. Give size tire wanted. $ 






7} Cut price catalog of Bicycles and Sporting Goods free. Dealers wanted. 95 
68 LAKE ST. —— 
THE VI DEPT. T 21 CHICAGO A Pair 











REFRIGERATING AND ICE-MAKING MACHINES 


OF ANY DESIRED CAPACITY 


VULCAN IRON WORKS “*“*“sar'rRatctsco, Catron 


SEND FOR CATALOGUE 











Your Water Problem Solved "own waren worxs 


You want water always coming. and you can raise it 


Use the running stream and a Rife int yd rau i ic Ra m a oe 


means of fresh water 
supplyknown. Nocareneeded, always going, norepairs. Sold on3Qdays’ freetrial. Send for book and investigate. 


RIFE ENGINE CO., 2106 Trinity Building, New York 















A Home Phone for 


Your Home 


The Automatic for many reasons: It is a time saver, a —)—>) 
money saver. Itnever tires, never delays, never mistakes. ; 
A correct call will bring immediate results. We have no party lines. 


THE HOME TELEPHONE & TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


OF LOS ANGELES 
716, 718, 720 and 722 South Olive Street _I 







































If you will fill out coupon and send it to us, we will send you a book of old songs and keep you 


posted on current music. COUPOR 


Name ee a it Ss Bae coveoatelicauveren DR Cae CRD OS ee ee et ee ee 
City ond <i pn cs eae eA alata la . - pacers aia "(State here “whether pianist, vocalist, etc.) on 
Chickering Piano Agency BENJ. CURTAZ & SON 1615 van Ness Ave., San Francisco 











PETTIBONE, MULLIKEN & CO. 


Manufacturers of Frogs, Crossings, Split Switches, 
Switch Stands, Head Chairs, Tie Bars, Jenne | 
Track Jacks, Track Drills, Rail Benders, Rail 
Braces, ‘‘ Channel’’ Switches, ‘‘Strom’? Clamp 
Frogs ‘*Transit’’ Switches. 


725 MARQUETTE BUILDING, CHICAGO. “FS 


7 2 
Price 50c postpaid U.S. or C 











VENETIAN SCENIC GLASS 
MAKES THE VIEW MORE BEAUTIFUL 
Relieves the eyes from haze. vast- 
ly increasing their power. WILL 
ADD GREATLY TO YOUR TRIP. 
For sale Council Crest Observatory 
onada. Portland, Oregon 





THE PORTLAND BLUEBOOK 


Henry Lund & Company Contains names of Portland's elite society, with residences 
Sen Rendeen end Unend and calling days. Also complete list of members of the 





fashionable clubs of the city. PRICE $4.00 


R. L. POLK & CO., 


European Steel Rails and Fittings of every description 





a f Rail Material PUBLISHERS 
ial ave 520-521 MARQUAM BUILDING 
628 Montgomery Street San Francisco, California TELEPHONE MAIN 781 
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Cable Address: ULCO 
ca eae 
OIL CO MPA NY A BC Code, 4th Edition . 
Pacific Coast Lumberman’s Telegraph Code 


Western Union Telegraph Code 


FRANKLIN, PENNSYLVANIA American Lumberman Telecode 


Sole manufacturers of the celebrated GALENA 
COACH, ENGINE and CAR OILS and a  aell S) 
PERFE CTION VALVE and SIGNAL O * 

GU ARANTE E COST per thousand — for mb r 
from one to five years, when conditions warrant it. e 

Maintain EXPERT DEPARTMENT, which is an 
organization of skilled railway mechanics of wide 


and varied experience. Services of experts fur- 7 
nished free of charge to patrons interested in the Redwood and Pine Lumber 
economical use of oils. 


. 8 . Railroad Ties, Telegraph Poles, Shingles, 
Street Railway Lubrication a Specialty Split Shakes, Ete. 


Galena Railway Safety Oil Office 909 Monadnock Bldg. 





* Made especially for use in Headlights, Cab, 
Classification and Tail-lights, and for Switch and 


Semaphore Lamps. Burns equally well with the SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
long-time as with the one-day burner, with or with- 
out chimney, as the burner requires. TELEPHONE TEMPORARY 2260 


Is pure water white in color; high fire test; low 
cold test, and splendid gravity. 
Please write to home office for further particulars, 


SAWMILLS 


Charles Miller, President Fort Bragg, Mendocino County, California 


























San Francisco Pioneer Varnish Works 


M ALN U-F A. © T. U-R-E RS OO F 


E. L. HUETER Fine Coach, Railway and Furniture —N*e:: The Vamishes used by the 
Southern Pacific Company are 


Proprietor V A R N i S a) E S supplied exclusively by this firm 


1532 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


i ' The McConway & Torley Co. 
Malthoid Roofing vs 











Sole Manufacturers of the 


is the ready-to-lay roofing that lasts longest 


and gives best service winter or summer. J anney Coupler 


Malthoid occupies a prominent place, i in the plans of architects 
engaged in the erection of Class ‘“A"’ and other first-class struc- Used exclusively on the passenger equipment of 


Writ ; s 
tures in this city. rite for free booklet. hin, Miieibianin Renita Ceminainn aad ee. allied horn 


THE PARAFFINE PAINT COMPANY PACIFIC COAST REPRESENTATIVES 


Merchants Exchange Building 
City Warehouse, Guerrero St., near Fifteenth r ~iuiaaiaiareme o oe ; 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA Flood Building San Francisco 


























offers good money making opportunities to ener- 


Sunset Magazine getic solicitors. Write for further information to 


Subscription Department, Room 16, Flood Building, San Francisco, California 
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BALDWIN wines manta WORKS 


Manufacturers of Locomotives 


Both Sin; and C. d 
ry all = of Track. -_ 


Loci icularly adapted for Logging and 
Iachetnal purposes and for Mines and Furnaces. 
lectric Locomotives built in conjunction with the 
Westinghouse Electric and a Company. 
Electric Motor and Trailer Trucks for Railway and 


Suburban Service. 


BURNHAM WILLIAMS & CO., Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, U. S. A. 
Cable pose ss, ** Baldwin,’ tsa jelphia 
ACIFIC COAST AGENT: “ 
Williams, Dimond & Go., 426 Galifornia St., San Francisco, Gale William P; Evans, 306 Lowther Exchange, Portland, Ore.; Maynard Bldg., Seattle, Wash. 


LAL TIM YS ee 
Greatest Strength Least Weight | 
Saves using Solid Stock. \ 
SEND SPECIEICATIONS - WE QUOTE PRICES . \ 
SRRELRA SIFED. LUBE GD. General Seles Office RIISRNRG PIN. 4 


WRANCY OLELCES — WEN NORK — CEKAATASSO. 









































New Pintsch Light Inverted Mantle Lamps *%,o" 22 funni 
tion of gas —a revolution in 


Steam Heat Steam Couplers on Nahe. 
SAFETY CAR-HEATING AND LIGHTING COMPANY 


United States Express Building, Trinity Place and Rector Street, New York City 
2134 WOOLSEY STREET - : BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 

















STANDARD GAS ENGINE CO. 
GAS ENGINES 


FOR ALL PURPOSES 


Endorsed and Used by United States Government 









WRITTEN GUARANTEE WITH EACH ONE 


DENNISON and KING STREETS 
EAST OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 















_ {Erickson & Petersen 


WELLS FARGO BUILDING 
PORTLAND OREGON 


GENERAL RAILROAD 
CONTRACTORS 





ESTIMATES GIVEN ON RAILROAD 
CONSTRUCTION 
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““MONARCH” Pneumatic Tools 


— ag PNEUMATIC TOOLS 
. OF ALL KINDS 














AIR HOISTS 
PAINTING MACHINES 
AIR COMPRESSORS 


Murphy American Metal Car Roofs RIVETERS, DRILLS 















200,000 now in use. The only reliable outside CHIPPING HAMMERS 
roof. Murphy Improved Winslow Car Roofs. WOOD BORING 
ALWAYS STANDARD WHEN ONCE ADOPTED MACHINES 






















Complete Plants for the Transmission of Power by Compressed Air 









Standard Railway Equipment Co. St. Louis, Missouri 











Instantaneous Steam Generators 


- For power, house heating and all purposes where steam or hot 
water is required 


SIZE No. 2———$100.00 


Complete with gas burner and three lengths of 4-inch venting 


| USES GAS FOR FUEL | 


Economical, absolutely safe from explosion 
Simple as a kitcnen boiler 


NO PERMIT NECESSARY 


Just the thing for butchers, dairies, vulcanizing and small power 
usage. Demonstration in our exhibition rooms 
“AT YOUR SERVICE” 


THE GAS AND ELECTRIC APPLIANCE CO. 


1131 Polk Street near Sutter, San Francisco, California 
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PHOTO 
PRINTING 


DEVELOPING 

AT 
UNSE? |: 
Roll film of 12 


exposures, 10c. 





Roll film of 6 ex- 
posures, 10c. 


PHOTO SUPPLY Co. til 


MAX L. SHIRPSER, PROPRIETOR 


THE CAMERA BARGAIN HOUSE 


film packs, 25c 


doz. 


PHOTO 





AGENTS for the CELEBRATED “DEFENDER” PAPERS 


DEVELOPING PAPER 
PRINTS BY ANY LIGHT 


DELIVERED FREE IN UNITED STATES, CANADA OR MEXICO ON RECEIPT OF PRICE 
GROSS 
$1.20 

1.50 


ARGO 


3% x 3% $0.12 
4 


x 


BIG DISCOUNT ON CAMERAS. WRITE FOR 


1125-27 VAN NESS AVENUE, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
- ~- OAKLAND, CALIFORNIA 


1262 BROADWAY 


FURTHER PARTICULARS 


PRINTING 
(UNMOUNTED) 
1y% ..3c ea 

2% %..4cea 

; --4c ea 

y 5c ea 

Zoc00ee 
..5c ea 
- 6c €2 
.-6c ea 
.10cea 


1] 
WN BN WN ES 


DOZ. GROSS 
2 = $1.20 
3.00 


MWwh WO Ww 
aN 


PLATES 


x 6%..8cea 
x8 ..10cea 





np 
IN 





~SAVE MAGAZINE MONEY 


WE GIVE BEST AND LOWEST PRICE POSSIBLE ON ALL MAGAZINES 








CLASS A 
American Boy 
American Inventor 
American Magazine 
Better Fruit 


Bonvilles Western Monthly.... 


Camera Craft 


Chicago Inter-Ocean, weekly... 
Cincinnati Enquirer, weekly... 


Cosmopolitan . 


Magazine of Mysteries........ 


Good Housekeeping 
Harper’s Bazar 

Modern Woman 

National Magazine 
Nautilus . 

Pacific Monthly 

Philistine 

Photo Beacon 

Physical Culture.. 
Pictorial Review...... 
Style & Amer. Dressmaker 
To-morrow.... 
Success..... 
Table Talk 
Toledo Blade, weekly 


Woman’s Home Companion.... 


World To-day 





Any two of 
these 


$1.65 


SUNSET 


with any one 
of these 


SUNSET 


D with any two 


of these 


$2.65 





SUNSET $1.50 
Review of Reviews............ 3.00 
Woman’s Home Companion.... 1.00 
NMRONMEE: 64+ ch eacka cebu ene 1.00 


$4.00 


EVERYBODY'S MAGAZINE, $1.50 Per Year 
AND WORTH IT. 








SUNSET OUR PRICE 
ee eee ee stuweeees 


Broadway 1.50 $3.50 


0 | OUR PRICE 
sin ge mall 0 J $2.00 
Any customer sending us 
One Magazine Free Four Combinations to any 
of the above, may have free and sent to any address desired ANY 
MAGAZINE MENTIONED IN CLASS A. 





BUS sire Ss enc cones Peery $1.5 
Pacific Monthly ‘ f 





Send for complete list of Magazine Clubs. We 
have all the best. Send all your subscriptions to us. 
We will BEAT OR MEET any price advertised by 
any responsible party for any periodical or combina- 
tion of periodicals. Agents wanted in every com- 
munity. 








JONES MAGAZINE AGENCY 


291 ALDER STREET 


PORTLAND OREGON 
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Chas. H. Van Orden, Secy. Grattan D. Phillips, Pres. 


Phillips & Van Orden Co. 


PUBLISHERS 
AND PRINTERS 











OUR SPECIALTIES 

: Posters, Catalogues, Rail- 

. road Work of All Kinds a en meen 
1 Near Twelfth 
TELEPHONE MARKET 1202 San Francisco, Cal. 


























Rand, 
McNally 
& Co., 
Chicago 








THE resources of our engraving, printing, and pub- 

lishing plant include the latest time-saving 
machinery and automatic devices. We aim to do 
work quickly and to do it well. For nearly 


50 YEARS 


we have been known as one of the largest printers 
and pubiishers in the United States. If you are 
interested in commercial printing, maps, globes, 


Cc I T Y P R i N T ] N G Cc oO a atlases, school books, or general trade publications, 








we invite correspondence. We regularly handle 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS orders from one thousand to five million copies. 
41 FOURTH STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 
Lloyd C. Comegys, Gen. Mer. Phone Kearny 296 RAND, McNALLY & CO., CHICAGO 




















—_ 
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Primrose Hams and Bacon 


Golden Gate Lard 


Sound and wholesome Food Products prepared under strictly 
Hygienic conditions and United States Government Inspection. 


WESTERN MEAT CO., South San Francisco, San Mateo County, California 


FOR SALE BY ALL FIRST-CLASS DEALERS 


Primrose Salad Oil 














I. LEVY 


J. SCHWEITZER & 
COMPANY 


WHOLESALE 


BUTCHERS AND 
MEAT JOBBERS 


NO RETAILING DONE 


1412 BUSH ST. 


SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 
Telephone Main 368 


MRS. D. SCHWEITZER 


Hotel, Restaurant and Shipping 
Supplies a Specialty 











The 
National Supply 
Company 


OIL WELL 
SUPPLIES 


Drilling Tools, Casing, Pipe 








MAIN OFFICE 


117 No. Main St., LOS ANGELES 


BRANCHES 


Bakersfield Coalinga McKittrick 
Santa Maria 


B&R snestting Papers 


ee of e 














We hav. e the best and m a ey ery descriptio 


einai, Sian. & Co. 


Cali fornia’ s Leading Paper House 


473 to 485 Sixth Street 


San Francisco 





Sterilized Meals pack- 
ed in 2 and 5 pound 
Cartons and always 
w Fresh. Mills located 

o Lombard and Mont 
gomery Streets, San 
Francisco, California 


Flours and meals 
manufactured under 
this celebrated Trade 
Mark stand for 


“QUALITY” 
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One Hundred Dollars 


Will Give You an Annual Income 


For Life 














In one day a man washes two cubic yards and loses a part of the gold. In one day a Gold Dredge will 
handle two thousand cubic yards and save all the gold 


Will You Invest $100 or More 
In a Developed Mine 


If we can preve io you beyond the shadow of a doubt its immense value ? 
If we can prove to you that the shares we are selling now at ten cents each 
will in a short time be worth $5.00 each, and if we can prove to you that 
just the minute sufficient shares are sold to insure the installing of a Gold 
Dredge, the sale of stock will immediately cease ? 

All this and more, we can prove. Write us at once. 


Address Department A for Handsome Prospectus 


The Gold Dredging Company of America 


Rooms 26-28 1424 Second Street, Portland, Oregon 
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Cap 
GEORGE W. MAPES, 0 
C. T BENDER, Cashier 


G. W. MAPES, M. E. WARD, A. H. MANNING, 


other investments bought and sold 


The Washoe County Bank, Reno, Nevada 


ital $500 hay and Profits $195,115.48 
M WARD, Vice-President 

G. H TAY LOR, Assistant Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

A. M. WARD, 


Deposit accounts of Corporations, Firms and Individuals received subject to sight drafts. Acts as Fiscal Agents. U. S. 
Foreign and Domestic Exchange bought and sold. Correspondence solicited. 


Deposits $2,750,000 
M. ROWLAND, 2nd Vice-President 
FRED STADTMU LLER, 2nd Assistant Cashier 
F. M. ROWLAND, Cc. T. BENDER 
Bonds and 


D. A. BENDER, 

















FIRE 


BERNARD FAYMONVILLE, Vice-Pres 
Louis WEINMANN, Secretary 


FIREMAN’S FUND INSURANCE COMPANY. 








MARINE 
CALIFORNIA AND SANSOME STREETS, SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


WM. J. DUTTON, PRESIDENT 


AUTOMOBILE 


J.B. LEVISON, 2np. Vv. P.& MARINE SEc'y 
THOMAS M. GARDINER, TREASURER 











WILLIAM J. BREWER 


INCORPORATED 





alien Goldfield Mining Stock Exchange. 
Listed Nevada Stocks Bought and Sold on Com- 
mission. Orders from Out-of-Town Brokers 
Given Careful Attention. @ Engineers’ Services 
for the Experting of Mines Furnished. In- 

vestors Reports on Properties Supplied. @ New 
York and San Francisco Connections. 





ADDRESS 


WILLIAM J. BREWER 


GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 











Incorporate in Nevada 


of the Corporation 
Advantages Laws of Nevada 


No Annual! Tax on Franchise or Capitalization 
No Stockholder’s Liability on Paid Up Stock 


Meetings of stockholders, directors and executive committee may be 
held wherever the by-laws may prescribe in other States 

Offices may be maintained in other States, if an office is maintained in 
Nevada with a resident agent in charge 

Copy of Nevada Corporation Law will be furnished on request. 


Nevada Agency and Trust Company 
ROOM 5, SMITH BLDG., 204 VIRGINIA STREET, RENO, NEVADA 








DEALERS AND SPECIALISTS 


IN 


High-Grade Investment Bonds 








SUITABLE FOR 


Banks, Estates 


AND 


Trust Funds 
SUTRO @ CO. 


412 Montgomery St., : San Francisco, California 





Members 
STOCK & BOND EXCHANGE 


Private wire to New York ’ 
List of Current Offerings on appli- 
cation 








DEWEY, STRONG & CO. 


(Established 1860) 


Solicitors of Patents 


Counselors in Patent and Trademark Causes 


1105-06 Merchants’ Exchange siete San Francisco 














TONOPAH GOLDFIELD BULLFROG 


MANHATTAN AND COMSTOCKS 
A SPECIALTY 


ZADIG & OO. See 
Have rumed buns 394 BUSH STREET 


DIRECTLY OPPOSITE 1 NEW SAN FRANCISCO STOCK AND EXCHANGE BUILDING 














butterfly. 











THE BUTTERFLIES OF THE WEST COAST 


A new book with 940 life-size, colored, photographic figures, and descriptive text of every Coast 
The only book covering this field. A boo! 
indispensable to every student and every tourist. 
FOR LIBRARIES, BEGINNERS, EXPERTS. 
Royal octavo, best buckram binding. 


W. G. WRIGHT, 445 F Street, San Bernardino, California 


k for to-day, to-morrow, for time, an 


Price, $10. For sale only by the author. 
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Take Your Own Picture 


AUTOMATIC CAMERA BUTTON PUSHER Something new. Always be in picture yourself. Unnecessary 
to remain out of group in order to press button. Operates on all cameras. Can be set to operate shutter at any 
desired time from half minute to half hour. Bell rings when picture is taken. Can be attached or removed from 
camera in one second. Child can operate. About size of pocket match box, nickel- plated. We make three styles, one 
of which will fit your camera. In ordering, state make and style of your camera, also whether shutter is —* by 
bulb, press button or lever. For sale by all camera dealers, or sent postpaid by us upon receipt of $2.5 

MULHOLLAN CAMERA BUTTON vars COMPANY, WATERBURY, CONN. 
































LOCATE ON 


Patterson 


ameter IRRIGATED LAND 


By Where $500 can be raised on each acre per year 


Ideal climate; best markets; no 

crop failures: no frosts. The 

— pronase ye oy _ 
settlement at Low Prices. Write for FREE “— ieee illustrated Rey Results 3 i. It tells of wonderful 
opportunities at Patterson, Washington, with pr 


MUTUAL REALTY COMPANY, Agents Dek K Pioneer Building, Seattle, Wash. 


HE GREATEST GOLD DREDGING 
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4 
| ENTERPRISE IN THE WORLD <» 
4 
g THE YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING COMPANY is an international company organized under the territorial laws of the 
United States, registered and sanctioned by the strict laws of the Dominion of Canada. Its properties are 105 miles river 
frontage, or more than 10,000 acres on the famous Stewart River,the richest gold bearing placer fieldin the world. Title 
absolute from the Canadian Government through William Ogilvie, former governor of Yukon Territory and now president 
and actual field manager of the Yukon Basin Gold Dredging Company. 
THE GOLD DREDGE A WONDERFUL MODERN INVENTION vert or iSoP tien, “and we propose to 
work of 1,000 men, and we propose to 
install twelve as rapidly as it is possible to make the arrangements. The ground is fully tested and immensely valuable. 
Thisisthe ie gold dredging proposition in America. Careful tests covering 30 miles of our leaseholds averaged more 
than $1.06 peryard. Fabulous fortunesare being made dredging in California on ground averaging only 15c per yard. 
$10. 00 FOR $1. 00 INVESTED. We consider this stock intrinsically worth par, and that in a reasonable 
4 EVERY length of time it will be paying large dividends on thatamount. A limited amount 
2 of full paid, non-assessable stock will be sold for development purposes at 10 CENTS pershare; soon to be advanced to 25 
3 cents. Par value $1.00. Stock may be had on ten monthly installment payments. 
Write for prospectus containing minutest details. Write and ask questions. Address 
YUKON BASIN GOLD DREDGING CO. (77 *Wansas errr.’ 
"3 _—sSOWKKANSAS CITY, MO. 
exe 
OG 
o 
RS S ecial Rates 
ry St 
=T to and from Pacific Coast Points on household goods 
= we ship in through cars to and from California, 
ILDING Oregon, Washington and Colorado. Our own men 
do the loading and unloading. Bekins Warehouses at 
> all principal coast points. Address 
es J es 
ast Bekins Household Shipping Co. aA 
- 549 FIRST NATIONAL BANK BUILDING, CHICAGO, or . We 
* UY FEATHERS at the 
Bekins Van & Storage Co. B “lg can cen Sa 
. SAN FRANCISCO or OAKLAND, C City salesroom at St. James Hotel. 
Write for catalog. 
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$1500 A Year For Life 


Five shares in the great commercial rubber orchard of the Conservative Rubber 
Production Company should, at maturity, yield you a sure and certain income of 
$1,506 a year. No large cash payment down is required to secure them as they can 
be paid for as follows: $25.90 a month for the first year; $20.00 a month for the 
second year; $15.00 a month for the four succeeding years; then $20.00 a month the 
last year—making $1,500 in seven years which covers the entire cost. 


One or more shares are sold at a proportional rate. 


The income derived trom trees during the seven-year. development period should 
average 25 per cent on the money invested; then $1,500 a year for life. This most 
, conservative estimate is based upon government reports of the United States and 
Great Britain, the most reliable sources cf information in the world. 

On our splendid estate of 12,000 acres in Tropical Mexico, we are changing the 
production of crude rubber from the primitive and destructive methods hitherto employed 
by the natives to the most scientific and successful plan known to modern forestry, and 
under Anglo Saxon supervision. 

There is nothing speculative about crude rubber. It can be sold every day in the 
year in any market in the world at a price that has been steadily increasing for years. 
For a quarter of a century the world’s supply has been spoken for months before it 
reached the civilized market. The price has doubled in a decade, and the question of 
future supply is of vast moment and can only be solved by the scientific cultivation of the 
rubber tree. 

We are now engaged in this new and immensely profitable industry on a large scale, 
and the unusual opportunity is open to you to secure shares in our plantation. Eac 
share represents an undivided interest in all our land—6,000 acres of which is being 
ONE OF ouR 15 MONTHS planted to rubber, and what has already been accomplished assures the success of the 

OLD TREES enterprise. 

Every possible safeguard surrounds the investor. These safeguards are embodied 
in the contracts which provide that you are to pay no taxes, no salaries, no fines or assessments, and payments will 
be suspended for three months without prejudice and may be made up at any time during the seven years. 

Our literature gives conclusive facts, logical figures, and definite reference as to our integrity and responsi- 
bility, and proves that our proposition is bona fide, safe and enormously profitable. Such an investment insures 
the absolute safety of your future and comfort in old age. Our booklet, “Money Making Opportunities of 
Mexico,” proves that our statements are absolutely correct. The Company is divided into only 6,000 shares which 
are being rapidly taken—over 900 people having already become associated with us. 

Write to us and we will furnish you with facts that will put you in close touch with every detail of our plan. 
Our literature is SENT FREE, and every request for it will receive immediate attention. Write for it today. 


Conservative Rubber Production Company, Pd Fe eg hom 



















A Forest 


of Four Billion 
Twenty Million 
Dollars 


Oregon has two hundred and thirteen billion feet of standing 
timber, estimated by conservative experts to be worth at least 
FOUR BILLION TWENTY MILLION DOLLARS. The Pacific 
Northwest as a whole, contains the largest body of merchant- 
able timber in the world. For those looking for a profitable 
investment that will show quick increase in valuation it is to 
be found here in Oregon timber. Think for a moment of 
the situation! The forests of Minnesota and Michigan are 
practically depleted. Such heavy inroads have been made 
upon forests and other sections of the world that the price of 
lumber is rapidly advancing and the world must look for its 
supply to the Pacific Northwest. The development of the 
lumber industry in Oregon is as yet in its infancy. It is 
inevitable that timber land must increase in value at least 
100 per cent during the next few years and an investment 
made now when prices are low will net handsome returns. 
We have made a study of the timber situation in Oregon for 
many years and we are in a position to advise clients in the 
most conservative manner. We know from our study of 
conditions that there are extraordinary opportunities today 
for investment in Oregon timber lands. Write for our list of 
bargains, If you have a small or large amount to invest, we 
can show you where you can place it to advantage. Bank and 
other references furnished as to our reliability. Write today to 


ether ey. 2 3 a ‘es ah Chamber of Commerce Bidg. 
Copyright 1906 by Darrus Kinsey, Seattle. Fred A Kribs, PORTLAND, OREGON 
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GOLDFIEL 


PRODUCING 


$2,000,000 Go 


PER MONTH 


is the center of the richest mineral section of the world. Here 
are unparalleled investment and speculative opportunities. 
Enormous sums of money have been and will be made in 
Nevada Mining. The mineral possibilities of the State are 
unlimited. Opportunities for profitable investment are better 
here than in any other portion of the United States. The 
estimated gold and silver production of Nevada during 1907 
is $50,000,000.00, and the mining industry of the State is 
in its infancy. There are greater opportunities of making 
money in Nevada mining investments to-day than ever 
before. You are looking for profitable sources of investment. 
Why be satisfied with five or six per cent per annum when 
ABSOLUTELY SAFE investments can be had in Nevada 
that will net from twenty to thirty or forty per cent per vear? 
While investments with an element of speculation can be 
had that will in many cases return from 100% to 1000% 
profit in twelve months. 








Investigate this matter for yourself. Get in touch with mining in 
Nevada by reading my 
WEEKLY MARKET LETTERS 


SENT ABSOLUTELY FREE UPON REQUEST. If you desire information 
of any mine in Nevada, write me. I have representatives in all important 
camps, and I can give you the information you want. It is free for the 
asking. My market letter is the only one sent out regularly from Goldfield, 
and YOU WANT IT. 


G. $. JOHNSON, Broker 


Write Me GOLDFIELD, NEVADA 


To-Day P. O. BOX 5666 
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Per Month, for 25 
Months; nolabor; 
no speculation. 


Oregon is the heaviest 
timbered state in the 
United States. Its for- 
ests contain fir, spruce, 
larch, pine, cedar, hem- 
lock, ash, mahogany 
and many other valua- 
ble varieties. Nearly | 
$100,000,000.00 has been 
invested in Oregon tim- 
ber lands within - last 
five years—largely by 
millionaires she are 
buying —and_ holdin 
for a still greater ad- 
vance in prices. Oregon 
timber is constantly in- 
creasing in value, be- 
cause the demand is 
increasing. Our co-op- 






Coining Mone: 


for the 
Owners of Big Trees. 


erative piss enables 
men with little capital 
to combine their small 
amonnts into one power- 
ful fund thus making it 
possible for everyone to 
share in the large profits 
being realized ys timber. 
quickly transforming this timber into actual lumber and sellin 
it at present rising market prices. Our mills, owned an 
operated by our company, are ‘seniggy, 4 and shipping daily at a 
heavy profit to our stockholders. Savest now in 


OREGON TIMBER 


$4.00 per month for 25 months, invested now in Oregon Timber, 
will make you the owner of negotiable certificate for 100,000 ft., 
ranteed. ill soon be worth $1,000 besides paying 50% 
ividends. 


For further particulars and booklet—W'RITE TODAY 
NORTH COAST Co-OF OPERATIVE LUMBER Co. 


SUITE 27-82 aut Test — "PORTLAND, OREG OREGON 
We own and operate our own mills---Best Bank 


Vast poe are being made by 





PROVE IT "ON YOUR WORK™ 


AT OUR EXPENSE 


Take ws > Rapid Computer into your 
I office. 


*25* 
everything any adding SRT 


WH all dio ox 
* ee cept list, and doesn’t cost' 
. 4 ~s @ne-tenth as much. We send you 


The Rapid Computer 


on free trial—express prepaid. If 


it makes tter—you’ll owe 
us $25. If you don’t want it—send 
it back, and you won't owe us a cent. 


Catalog Free. 
THE RAPID COMPUTER CO. 
266Lake Shore Rd., Benton Harbor, Mich. 


AREER. ARAR, ARR 
ROYAL” FLUFF oz,comes Crom 


OUT OF THE WEST 

Beats all Modern Games in existence. Requires less study 
than Whist, yet is equal in Every Way. Young Folks and Old 
Folks find it Intensely Interesting. No Objectionable Features 
to the Game that would Bar it from the Home of Every Family. 
Price 50 cents Post Paid to any Part of the U. 8. or Canada. 
PERFECTION GAME Carp Co. 

Tacoma, Washington, U.S 


or 




















Desk 1 








Make Money in Your Spare Time 


Sunset MaGaAzINE Offers a very attractive oppor- 
tunity requiring only a little effort on your part. 
Write for full information to 


Flood Buildi 


‘CONTINENTAL 


CASUALTY 
COMPANY 


CHICAGO 


Room 16, Department G g, San Fr 











Writes all forms of Accident and Health 
Insurance, including our popular 
“‘PERFECTION” contracts for bus- 
iness and professional men. ... .- 


Producers and all others interested 
address 


J.E.BETTS 


Acting Resident’ Manager 


201-2-6 Mutual Savings Bank Building 
San Francisco California 
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BANKS OF SAN FRANCISCO 


Reliable information concerning Financial Conditions in San Francisco may be obtained by Corresponding with any 
of the following Banks: 


THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK | The San Francisco National Bank 


OF SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA MERCHANTS EXCHANGE BUILDING 
The Oldest National Bank in California Capital Stock - - - - - = $1,000,000 


Capital - = $1,500,000 Surplus and Undivided Profits - 375,000 


Extends to its customers every accommoda- 
Surplus 7. $1,500,000 tion consistent with conservative banking. 
Invites accounts from banks, corporations and 


individuals and is fully prepared to care for the UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


needs of its patrons. 


WELLS FARGO NEVADA | THE WESTERN NATIONAL BANK 


NATIONAL BANK UNITED STATES DEPOSITARY 


OF SAN FRANCISCO CAPITAL FULLY PAID 


Capital Paid Up $ 6,000,000.00 ONE MILLION DOLLARS 


Surplus and Undivided Profits. _4,584,805.19 JAMES FLOOD BUILDING, Powell and Market Sts. 
Total . . . . . . $10,584,805.19 San Francisco, California 


Union Trust Building, No. 4 Montgomery Street SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES FOR RENT 
FRENCH SAVINGS BANK . 2 
108 SUTTER STREET, SAN FRANCISCO The Anglo-Californian Bank, L° 


Capital paid in and Surplus 
00,000.00 ESTABLISHED 1873 
PRESIDENT. alee oh eee CHARLES CARPY 


VICE-PRESIDENT . . . . « A. LEGALLET Capital me $1,500,000 


VICE-PRESIDENT ‘ ‘ ‘ ; LEon BocQuERAz 
SECRETARY . . . . . . A. Bousguet Surplus . . 1,500,000 
DIRECTORS 

E. Artigues Geo. Beleney Leon Bocqueraz_ | 
ae Bergerot O. Bozio Chas. Carpy 
| 
| 
| 

















AT THE OLD CORNER SANSOME AND PINE 


9 De Sabla, Jr. J. M. Dupas J. S. Godeau SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


A. Legallet J. J. Mack 





The German Savings and Loan Society 


526 CALIFORNIA ST., SAN FRANCISCO, CALIFORNIA 


Guaranteed Capital and Surplus ; . ; F , $ 2,603,755.68 
Capital actually paid up in cash ‘ , ? ‘ ¥ 1,000,000.00 
Deposits, June 29, 1907 > : , ‘ ‘ ; i 38,156,931.28 
OFFICERS . 
President . .N.OHLANDT Cashier . . A. H.R. SCHMIDT BOARD OF DIRECTORS 
Ist Vice- President . DANIEL MEYER Asst. Cashier . WM. HERRMANN N. OHLANDT 
2d Vice-President |. EMILROHTE Secretary. . GEORGE TOURNY DANIEL MEYER J. W. VAN BERGEN 
Asst. Secretary . A. H. MULLER EMIL ROHTE F. TILLMANN, Jr. 
— IGN. STEINHART E. T. KRUSE and 
GOODFELLOW & EELLS, General Attorneys I. N. WALTER W. S. GOODFELLOW 


INTERNATIONAL BANKING CORPORATION 
Capital Paid In, $3,250,000.00 Surplus, $3,459,038.08 
HEAD OFFICE, 60 WALL STREET, NEW YORK 
BRANCHES: London, Bombay, Calcutta, Singapore, Shanghai, Penang, Hong Kong, Canton, Manila, Cebu, 
Yokohama, Kobe, San Francisco, City of Mexico, Washington, Panama. 


Fiscal Agents for the United States in China, the Philippine Islands and the Republic of Panama. f P 
Accounts of Banks, Merchants and Individuals solicited. Correspondents and Branches in all parts of the world. Interest paid on Term Deposits 


SAN FRANCISCO BRANCHES: 
Main Office, 415 Montgomery Street, near California Branch, 2045 Sutter Street, near Fillmore 
WILLIAM H. HIGH, MANAGER 


Cus. F-test CENTRAL TRUST COMPANY OF CALIFORNIA = ®-¢; ox 


President Manager 
42 Montgomery Street 
SAN FRANCISCO CALIFORNIA 
624 Van Ness Avenue, near Turk Street BRANCHES 3039 16th Street, near Valencia Street 


PAID UP CAPITAL - - $1,500,000 
TOTAL RESOURCES - . 6,097,256 
Commercial Accounts Solicited. Interest Paid on Special and Savings Deposits. Safe Deposit Boxes for 
Rent at Van Ness Avenue Branch. 
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RATES 75 CENTS 
PER LINE 

Minimum advertisement 

accepted 4 lines 


CLASSIFIED 
ADVERTISEMENTS f° you set resus” 


For the Advertiser who 
wishes a small advertise- 





REAL ESTATE—California 


REAL ESTATE—California 





Alfalfa and hogs are paying $100 per acre; Prunes and 
Peaches, $200 per acre.. For further particulars, write 
NOBLE WENTZ. 1015 Eighth Street, Sacramento, Cal. 

FAIR OAKS COLONY. A temperance Colony of 
Eastern people. Fruit of all kinds grown under a steel 
pipe system of irrigation. For full information inquire of 
Geo. P. Robinson, manager, 1006 Fourth street, Sacra- 
mento, California. 

CALIFORNIA LAND $1 PER ACRE; balance entire 
purchase $1 week for each 5 acres; no taxes; no interest; 
5-acre tracts; level; rich; clear; ready to plow; under 
irrigation; perpetual water right; immediate possession 
given; particulars, maps, photographs for 2-cent stamp. 
Stevinson Colony, 703 Van Ness avenue, room 40, San 
Francisco, California. 

IF YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 
proved city or county property in the beautiful San Joaquin 
Valley, write us. We have what you want or can get it for 
you. The oldest real estate firm in the valley. Established 
1860. L. M. Cutting & Co., 15 North Hunter street, 
Stockton, California. Write us for descriptive matter. 

CENTRAL CALIFORNIA LANDS. | Fertile, sandy 
loam soil. Fine transportation facilities. Colonization lots 
at reasonable prices in the famous Turlock district where 
the demand for land is cnet and people are rapidly settling. 
We own the land. You should investigate. Ask Oullahan- 
Littlehale Co., Stockton, California, for references and full 
particulars. 


BEAUTIFUL LAKES, best home land in the United 
States, deep rich soil, irrigation not needed, no malaria, 
no fogs, best climate, Railroad building, free literature. 
Write, The May Land & Investment Company, Lakeport, 
California. 


~ THE GATEWAY LAND AGENCY of Stockton, San 
Joaquin County, California, is subdividing into 10- to 100- 
acre tracts or more as desired, the best body of grape, fruit 
or alfalfa land in California. It is a very deep, sandy loam, 
heavily charged with plant food insuring large yield for 
many years without fertilizing. Stock farms and_ potato 
land for sale. City property of all kinds. J. M. McCarty 
& Co., 236 Main street, Stockton, California. 

~ SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA es miles 
south of San Francisco on the main line of S. P. R. R. Co. 
Sunnyvale is surrounded by more than 10,000 ome of the 
best orchard and vegetable land in our valley, where can be 
grown the Cherry, Peach, Prune, Apricot, all kinds of 
berries and vegetables to perfection. We are also the great 
- manufacturing center. Here is located the Joshua Hendy 
Iron Works, employing hundreds of hands. The Jubilee 
Incubator Co., The Century Paint and Roofing Co., Madi- 
son and Bonner Dried Fruit House. The Sunnyvale Can- 
neries, now being built, also an enormous Cannery being 
built by Libby, McNeill and Libby of Chicago. Our gain 
in 1906 was 70 per cent and we shall double in 1907. he 
place for a home or an investment. Business lots, Resi- 
dence lots, 5- and 10-acre tracts and orchard homes. Write 
for our catalogue and maps. Sunnyvale Land Co., Sunny- 
vale, California. 


FOR LARGE OR SMALL FARMS, orchards and 
vineyards in the Sacramento valley, get our lists and 
prices before buying. We have the best colony tracts in 
the state. No irrigation. Central California Realty Co., 
os P. Doane, manager, 1003 K street, Sacramento, Cali- 
ornia. 


MARIN COUNTY, CALIFORNIA—Under beautiful 
Mount Tamalpais. 40 to 60 minutes from center of San 
Francisco. Suburban boat and train service every few 
minutes. Homes and unimproved lots and acreage my 
specialty. Quiet and select communities. The place for 
the city man _and toiler to live. Correspondence invited. 
Low prices. W. L. Courtright, San Rafael, California 


_ OAKLAND—Write me for information about choice 
investments in down town improved income business prop- 
erty or a cozy cottage home. Rent or sale. Geo. W. 
Austin, Oakland, California. 

~ SUNNYVALE, SANTA CLARA COUNTY, California, 
the fastest growing town on the peninsula, untold of 
opportunities advance themselves for the working men 
of small means, backed by a rich country and_ great 
manufactories it is bound to advance, write for particulars 
to K. Hamilton Sim & Son. 






































SAN RAFAEL—Suburban to the center of San Fran- 
cisco; 50 minutes distant; finest electric and steam rail- 
road service, half hourly. Large lots, trees, garden spot, 
perfect climate. Lots $200 to $500. View unsurpassed. 
Write at once. Also our $10 per month 7 per cent divi- 
dend_ stock proposition will help you own your building 
site free. Write for particulars. Will place an agency in 
each community. Northern Counties Realty Co., Incorpo- 
rated, 711 Sansome street, San Francisco, California. 


EVERY MAN SEEKING A HOME in California 
should have our catalogue of’ farms. Hawk, Hawley & 
Carly Co., Sacramento, California. 


SUNNYVALE, CALIFORNIA—Climatic conditions, 
location and shipping facilities insures great manufactur- 
ing center; a dozen concerns now operating with pay- 
rolls at $12 7,000 per week. Best for cherries, prunes, other 
fruits, berries, nuts and vegetables in the world-famed 
Santa Clara valley—five to ten-acre tracts sufficient; 50 
Southern Pacific trains daily, 3 miles from San Francisco 
bay and deep water; south from San Francisco 38 miles. 
Write Sunnyvale Chamber of Commerce for handsome 
illustrated booklet, free. 


HOTELS 


CAPITAL HOTEL, SACRAMENTO. W. O. Bowers, 
proprietor. Rooms and bath, and sample rooms, steam 
heated throughout. $1.00 per day and up. Also fine grill 
in connection. 


REAL ESTATE—Oregon 


ALF ALFA WORK FARMS—270 acres in cultivation 
“under” water. Open range. Fine buildings. $60 per 
acre. 160 acres, 80 under cultivation, $3,500. Other 
excellent chances. Write for information. All kinds 
lands. See half-page ad Medford this issue. White and 
Trowbridge, Medford, Oregon. 


FARMERS REAL ESTATE CO., ROSEBURG, ORE. 
Umpqua Valley, the land of fine fruits: splendid ‘climate 
winter and summer. Paying farms, large and small, timber 
lands, stock ranches, also Coos Bay properties. Send for our 
catalogue. 


COOS COUNTY—the land of infinite possibilities: 
timber, coal, gold, dairying, diversified farming, water- 
power. Marshfield, the great and growing metropolis. 
Mistake you will not make to be on a land-locked harbor 
away from blizzards, cyclones, and earthquakes. For full 
aa call on or address Stutsman & Co., Marshfield, 

regon 


C. T. BLUMENROTHER—Notary ublic—Bandon 
Real Estate and Loan Co. All kinds of real estate (bought 
and sold). Money loans negotiated on approved security. 
All U. S, land matters a specialty and promptly attended 
to. Pension and insurance agency. Bond brokers. Trans- 
Atlantic steamship and railroad ticket agency. Office, 
rooms 2 and 3, up stairs, New Denholm building, Bandon, 

regon. 

COME TO FREEWATER, OREGON—In the famous 
Walla Walla valley fruit district. Moderate priced farms, 
low taxes, early berries, late apples. Three cuttings of 
alfalfa. Address A. O. Johnson, Freewater, Oregon. 



































ROGUE RIVER VALLEY—Improved alfalfa and apple 
lands for sale, Medford, Oregon. 200 acres level black 
bottom, improved, *35,000; 45 acres level black bottom, 
bearing apples, improved, $3 ;000; 43 acres level black 
bottom, 5 yr. old apples, improved, $15,000; 350 acres level 
black bottom, alfalfa and grain, improved, $13,000; 113 
acres level black bottom, 6 acres Newtowns in bearing, 
$13,000. Other lands at different prices. See Medford ad. 
i Sess. Address White & Trowbridge, Real Estate 

rokers. 





POPULAR MUSIC 


POPULAR SHEET MUSIC 12 cts. PER COPY. 
Arrah Wanna—Blue Bell —Bullfrog — Coon — Cheyenne 
Happy Heine—Iola—Idaho—Laughing Water—Starlight 
Would you Care—Cavalleria’ Rusticana—Fifth Nocturne 
Flatterer—Flower Song—-I1 Trovatore—Spring Song. Send 
2 cts. postage for FREE CATALOG 
American Music Co., 66-69 Leonard ‘St., New York, N. Y. 
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REAL ESTATE—Washington 


SOUTHEASTERN WASHINGTON—Fine wheat farms, 
fruit and alfalfa lands; choice city property. A. L. Loren- 
gen, Denny building, Walla Walla, Washington. 


DO YOU DESIRE TO PURCHASE improved or unim- 

roved city or country property. We handle Tacoma and 
Puget Sound properties. We have what you want. Tacoma 
is growing rapidly. Demand for land is great. Write us 
for full particulars. Ballard & Company, 117% S. 10th st., 
Tacoma, Washington. 


KALAMA ON THE COLUMBIA—Come to south- 
western Washington for mild climate, pure water, health, 
business opportunities, timber, fruit and dairy farms, 
cheap electric power for manufacturing, rail and water 
transportation. Address Imus & Stone, Kalama, Wash- 
ington. See Kalama “ad.” 


SOUTHWESTERN WASHINGTON—Our coal, timber 
and farm land are in active demand—We act as agents— 
care for non-residents’ holdings. References, United States 
National Bank, Union Loan & Trust Co., Dysart & Ellsbury, 
Centralia, Wash. 


CHEHALIS, WASHINGTON—Dairymen get $9 a cow 
per month for over eight months. Condensery Co. helps 
farmer buy herds. Al chance for men of limited means. 
Newly discovered coal lands offer attractive investments. 
Railroads building into field. No better timber buys on 
coast. Stumpage, $1 to $1.50. This wide city will help 
manufacturers. Investigation solicited. Write J. EK. 
Leonard, A. L. Coffman & Co., Chehalis Co-op’t’ve Co. 
or Ponder & Gable. 


FRUIT FARM—60 acres, 40° ‘improved, _ good “buildings; 
all under fence; 800 bearing trees, best varieties; all kinds 
small fruit; running water; price, $5,000. Brisbin, Smith & 
Livesey, Bellingham, Wash. 


TACOMA—ON PUGET SOUND—Population 1906, 
80,000, to-day over 100,000. Five transcontinental railroads 
coming into city. Eastern capital is snapping up large 
investments. Residence lots on car line 25 minutes out, 
$10 to $150. Cash or terms. Write for free illustrated 
booklet. National Land Co., 421 California Bldg., Tacoma; 
or 506 Pioneer Bldg., Seattle. 


SEATTLE AND V ICINITY—City and suburban_prop- 
erty, farms and logged off lands in Snohomish, Skagit, 
Clallam and Island counties. Have been located ‘here for 
20 years. Can help you to find what you are looking for in 
this great and growing Puget Sound country. Write 
Bonser Brown Co., 310 Peoples Bank bldg., Seattle. 


BANKS AND INVESTMENTS 


ROSEVILLE. We will sell you a lot and build you 
a house and find a tenant for you who will pay a rental 
that will net you not less than eight per cent on vour in- 
vestment. In the Southern Pacific Company’s new great 
transfer, Roseville, California. Lots will probably double 
in value within three or four years. You can in this way 
invest from one thousand dollars upwards. No chance to 
lose. Where can you make a better, permanent, safe invest- 
ment? Address to-day, California Corporation, Sacramento, 
California. Bank references. 


COMING TO CALIFORNIA? Have your bank send a 
letter of identification to Fort Sutter National Bank, Sacra- 
mento, California. Make your first stop at Sacramento. 
After that no matter where you are on the Pacific Coast, we 
will see that you find friends if you are all right. Ours is 
~~ handsomest and best equipped bank in Northern Cali- 

ornia. 


FARMERS’ AND MERCHANTS’ BANK, Stockton, 
California. Capital and surplus, $600,000.00. Safe deposit 
boxes for rent. General banking transacted. 


GOLD DREDGING IN ALASKA—10,000 acres tested 
gold bearing gravel. Richest placers known. First offering 
stock ten cents. Installments. Illustrated prospectus free. 
Should pay $10 for every dollar invested. Yukon Basin 
Gold Dredging Co., Dept. 10, Kansas City, Missouri. 


INCORPORATE YOUR BUSINESS under Arizona 
laws. No annual tax; no public statements; members 
exempt from corporate debts; stock non-assessable; capitali- 
zation does not effect cost; cost very small; blanks, laws 
and particulars free. Southwestern Securities and Invest- 
ment Co., Box L 488, Phoenix, Arizona. 


MINES BOUGHT, BONDED AND SOLD—The first 
allotment of 100,000 shares of stock in the Hellen Springs 
Mining Co. for sale at ground floor price, 5 cents. Hellen 
Springs Mining and Real Estate Co., 223 Pacific building, 
Fourth and Market streets, San Francisco. 



























































HIGH GRADE HELP 
WE HAVE AN ATTRACTIVE OFFER to men to form 


a corporation who can invest money and devote their time 
to the business at a liberal salary. Hellen Springs Mining 
and Real Estate Co., 223 Pacific building, San Francisco. 


AGENTS: 











Here’s your opportunity, something new; 


| household article; sells on sight; $4 daily easily made; no 
| capital required. For full information and agents’ proposition 
| address: DEXTER CO., Dept. S., 334 Dearborn St., Chicago. 


| 


| 








SUPPLIES 


SCHWABACHER-FREY STATIONERY CO. — Suc- 
cessor to Le Count Bros. Co. Stationers, printers, blank 
book makers, engravers and lithographers. 42-44 Sutter 
street, San Francisco, California. 


THE HOLT MANUFACTURING CO. Manufacturers 
and dealers in Combined Harvesters, Traction Engines for 
Plowing, Freighting and Logging; Carriage and Wagon 
Wheels; Blacksmith’s Tools and Supplies, Iron and Steel; 
Stockton Scrapers for making roads, levees and ditches; 
Harvester extras and repairs; Leather Belting, and Ewart 
Link Belting, Stockton, California. 


SAMSON IRON WORKS, Stockton, California. Manu- 
facturers and builders of Samson Gasoline and Oil Engines, 
Samson Centrifugal Pumps, Samson Pumping Plants, 
en Portable Rigs. Our guarantee is our bond. Prices 
right. 














TOILET ARTICLES 


OUR VACUUM CAP when used a few minutes each 
day draws the blood to the scalp, causing free and normal 
circulation, which stimulates the hair to a new, healthy 
growth. Sent orf trial under guarantee. Write for free 
particulars. The Modern Vacuum Cap Co., 671 Barclay 
Block, Denver, Colorado. 


PHOTOS AND SUPPLIES 


OUR FALL BARGAIN LIST of high grade cameras 
and lenses will save you money. Send for it. Old cameras 
or lenses of any kind exchanged for new ones. National 
Specialty Co., 49 West 28th st., New York. 


CHINATOWN PHOTOS—One dozen, 3%x4% Velox 
figure studies of San Francisco’s “gro life i one 
dollar. Large assortment. Goldsmith Bros., 2809 Califor- 
nia street, San Francisco. 

















POST CARDS—Twenty art, comic, scenes, beautiful 
colors. Ten cents. Catalogue free. C. B. Vaile Art 
Compary, Department N, Des Moines, Iowa. 


MISCELLANEOUS 








YARD WIDE SILK—Direct from loom to you. All 
colors, plain and fancy. New weaves for fall and winter. 
Send 10 cents for samples. L. A. Silk Works, 511 S. 
Broadway, Los Angeles, California. 


PATENTS THAT PROTECT. Our three a. for 
Inventors mailed on receipt of six cents stamps. R. S. & 
A. B. Lacey, Rooms 22-32 Pacific Bldg., Washington, D. 1c 
Established 1869. 








JUDSON FREIGHT FORWARDING CO. Reduced 
rates on household goods to and from all points on the 
Pacific Coast. 349 Marquette Building, Cudssan: 1005 
Carleton Building, St. Louis; 851 Tremont Building, 
Boston; 101 Columbia Building, San Francisco; 109 
Stimson Block, Los Angeles, California. 





LEAF TOBACCO—Kohlberg & Co., 


street, San Francisco, California. 


526 Washington 





THE CITIZENS’ ALLIANCE OF SAN FRANCISCO 
desires to inform its members and the law abiding public 
that they have removed to their new quarters in the 
Merchants Exchange Building, rooms Nos. 917-18-20 and 
22, and they cordially invite those who are members, or 
who are unlawfully imposed upon, to call. By order of 
the Executive Committee. 


MOSS & CO., 701 FULTON ST., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. Boys “Cigar or Cigarette Lighter,” the greatest 
novelty invented; can be carried in your vest pocket, 
always ready for use; guaranteed. Price, 50 cents. Send 
for one. 
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This Bureau is established for the purpose of furnishing accurate and unbiased 
information about the Pacific Coast and the great wide-awake West. 

Sunset Magazine by reason of its close connection with the great railway systems 
of the West is in a position to furnish the most complete and accurate data about 
opportunities for home making. 

We plan to make this the most complete bureau of its kind in the country. We 
will cheerfully furnish information about any section of the country, telling you what 
the resources are, how to get there, what the cost will be; and will send you descriptive 
books, maps and folders—in fact, all the information our great facilities enable 
us to give. 

No advertisement will be permitted herein the reliability of which has not been 
first determined. 


THE FAMOY = 
Saniagikewalley= 
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S an OSE Hosay 
A Cityof 40,000 


50 Miles South from 
San Francisco 


° All tickets grant stop-over privilege at San Jose. Its worth your time to see 
l ourists: our attractions. Beautiful Santa Clara Valley will charm, and San Jose is in 
° the very heartofit. Lick Observatory—4209 feet elevation—overlooks the 
entire panorama, visit this and STANFORD UNIVERSITY. 
CHE BEST ALL-YEAR-AROUND CLIMATE IN THE STATE 
tly: We will make room for 5,000 good families with sufficient means (a few 
The man of Family - thousand dollars) to secure small orchard farms that pay—raise poultry as 
well. The boys and girls can make money in the summer, picking fruit or working in the canneries 
if you don’t need them at home. 
For information and booklet send 2c. stamp to 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, SAN JOSE, CALIFORNIA 
JOSEPH @. BROOKS, Secretary 
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Santa Barbara 
California 


Is the Most Charming Homeland 
of the West 


In beauty of location and 
perfection of climate 
it has no rival on 
any shore 


WRITE FOR ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE TO 


J. L. HURLBUT, 


Secretary Chamber of Commerce, 


SANTA BARBARA, CALIFORNIA 




















SOUTH BEND 
WASHINGTON 


LOCATION—On Willapa Harbor, Pacific county. 
Terminus Northern Pacific Railway. 110 miles southwest 
of Tacoma, Washington. Death rate 10 in 1,000. 

CITY CONTAINS—7 churches, 2 banks, 1 free library, 
2 salmon canneries, 1 shingle mill, 1 ice plant and bottling 
works, 3 public schools, 11 teachers, 554 children of school 
age, 2 hospitals, 1 foundry and machine shop, 1 clam can- 
nery, 2 newspapers, 1 new opera house, 4 hotels and 2 
restaurants, 1 steam laundry, 2 sash and door factories, 
telephone plant (long and short distance), 2 electric light 
plants, gravity water works, 3 large saw mills (capacity of 
over 300,000 feet per day). 

BUSINESS CONDITIONS AND OPPORTUNITIES 
—Bank deposits are unusually large (over $700,000 in two 
banks on July 1) for this time of the year, and everything 
financially speaking, is on the upward trend. The city is 
doing over $40,000 worth of street improvements this 
season. The extension of the Northern Pacific on a water 
level up the Columbia, and the coming of the Chicago, 
Milwaukee and St. Paul, is already calling the attention of 
investors to this beautiful harbor. The eastern oyster farm- 
ing, located in the waters of Willapa Harbor, is a potent 
financial factor. Fishing and crabbing also come in as one 
of the paying industries. Farming, dairying and_ stock 
raising are the most remunerative, although fruit and vege- 
tables thrive, and there is a home demand for all. 

Above all, are the immense forests of fir, spruce, cedar 
and hemlock, representing the untold wealth of Pacific 
county. We have already at least 25 large mills in the 
county and there is room for as many more. 

Ne need more mills, tub, pail, furniture, sash, door, and 
box factories, clam and sardine cannery and shipyard. 
There is_ plenty of room and the finest body of water 
between Puget Sound and San Francisco. 

REAL ESTATE—Real estate is very low here now, but 
prices are advancing rapidly. There are all kinds of 
chances for the hustler, labor demands good wages, and 
in nearly all branches is short handed. 

South Bend has fine location and contains many beau- 
tiful homes with charming environments. Climatic con- 
ditions are good. For further information address secretary 


COMMERCIAL CLUB, South Bend, Washington 





Thousands of Acres to 
be Thrown Open 
in California 


Los ANGELEs, October 25.—Under the 
new arrangement just announced, governing 
the sixth opening in California lands, actual 
residence upon the land is not necessary, but 
it must be improved with buildings, orchards 
or irrigation ditches during the first year, 
which insures population, active and rapid 
growth. Applications may now be filed for 
land in the new settlement up to December 
first. 

We will send you the New Plan Book of 
Instructions to Homeseekers for ten cents 
(stamps or coin) and include a three months’ 
subscription to the Western Empire, a valu- 
able California magazine about the wonderful 
industrial development of California rural 
life, sports, adventure, etc. Also sample 
copies of the Pacific Fruit World and the Live 
Stock Tribune, the two leading farm and 
poultry papers of California—all for ten 
cents, which may result in a long life and 
modest fortune for you. 

Address Home Extension Committee, No. 
208 Chamber of Commerce Building, Los 
Angeles, California. 





Starting a New Town 


“One of the most remarkable colonies in the 
State is the one recently founded in the Salinas 
Valley, near Soledad, known as the Clark Colony. 
A 7000-acre ranch, controlling a large and ample 
water right, with excellent soil conditions, was pur- 
chased by a homeseekers’ club formed by the 
Home Extension Committee. The land was not 
purchased until they had enough members to put 
a family on every twenty acres. They got the land 
at the wholesale market price. Three hundred 
families moved to the place in a body. They have 
already built sixty-two houses. They have meeting 
houses, stores and are preparing to vote for a high 
school. 

“The fundamental features of the plan are that 
society is immediately provided, and improvements 
begin at once. There is no going alone to a new 
tract and waiting for neighbors. Having bought 
the ranch in a lump at wholesale prices, each mem- 
ber has land which has increased in value because 
of the population. Twelve weeks ago there was 
only one ranch house. To-day there is a church and 
school, and a full-fledged town-is in operation. 
The town lots were sold to the families who bought 
the farms, and they were priced at just what the 
land cost as a grain ranch. The increased value of 
town property is thereby retained to the home 
builders who create it.”—San Francisco Daily 
Chronicle (July 15, 1905). 
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Opportunity Kn 


@If you possess the means with which to erect 
a factory, and 
: =e q | the knowledge 
| necessary to 
conduct it along 
modem lines 





















Opportunity | 
Is | 


Knocking 


at 


A in ARR BIRDIE ist beS il SAL IRND 





WASHINGTON HOTEL ON DENNY HILL Y our Door 
This was taken something more than a year ago, before 


the destruction of the hotel and the removal of the hill for 
the construction of the New Washington hotel and other 


buildings. The New Washington with its first floor on the 
street level shown in the picture, rises to an elevation as 
high as the top of the old Washington. 
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iocks But Once 
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| Seattle 


Population 240,000 

















_ needs factories, and 
| is prepared to fur- 
| nish unlimited 
markets, an abun- 
dance of cheap 
_ powerandexcellent 
| — shipping facilities to 








a e . h ba scqoemapyine is : scene enacted mpg spring 
i exodus of gold seekers for Alaska. Seattle is the gateway 
| every point in the co the gold geids of the Nore 








Northwest, Alaska, 
and the Orient. 

@Seattle people patronize home industry. Dozens of plants 
which began business but a few years ago with little capital 
are now rated among the chief manufacturing ‘concerns of 
the West. @You can do the same with any staple article of 


general consumption, for which there is a demand not now 
supplied. 





Write Go-day for General Information 
Concerning Existing Opportunities 





; - Seattle, Washington 
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BUY AND LOCATE IN 


PACIFIC GROVE 








if you desire cheap land, pure water, good 
schools, and everything required for healthful 
and comfortable living. 

Town Lots, Villa Sites and acreage property 
for sale by 


THE PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


Send for a new folder, showing birds-eye view of the 
town and the new Fifth Addition to Pacific Grove 





ADDRESS 


J. P. PRYOR, General Agent, PACIFIC IMPROVEMENT CO. 


PACIFIC GROVE, CALIFORNIA 

















the Homeseeker and Farmer 


Sonoma County 


Ba) great berry and wine section. 


Napa County 


fot Brose 






dad - making. Prunes and all deciduous fruits. 
. 


\“\ Mendocino County 


and fruits. 


mas CAL NKRR. 


<i _—f Lake County 


FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE, ADDRESS 


Buildi San Fr 





Petaluma, California 





California 


North of Bay Counties—California 


The Five Counties north of the Bay of San Francisco offer inducements to 


The earliest oranges. The largest poultry center on earth. 
The home of Luther Burbank. The hop center. 


by “so 
Rig: 2 Similar to the South of France. Grape growing and wine 





Great redwood section. All general farming, vines 


Marin County The great dairy county. 


The Switzerland of America. Great bean section. 


No Irrigation in these Counties. Healthful mild Climate 


FRANCIS HOPE, Representative ROBERT NEWTON LYNCH, Secretary 
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Keep Your Eye on Tucson, Anzona 





UCSON is the metropolis of Arizona, and the 

educational, business and mining center of the Southwest. 

~ Population in 1900, 7,531; in October, 1907, 22,000. 

The oldest and yet the newest city in the Territory. 

| Capital can find no more profitable field for investment. 
| is in great demand and receives exceptional reward. 


















ELOQUENT FACTS 


A world famous climate. Seat of Arizona University. 
Ideal winter resort. A modern American city. 
Majestic mountain scenery. Rich homestead lands. 
Elevation, 2,369 feet. Commercial distributing center. 
No fleas, no cyclones. Rich mining country. 

No fog, no sunstrokes. Unrivaled business opportunities. 





No city in the Southwest enjoys greater prosperity or has richer 
promise for the future. 


Keep your eye on Tucson. 








Write H. V. Failor, SECRETARY CHAMBER OF COMMERCE for special information and 


FREE BOOKLET DESCRIPTIVE OF THE CITY. 
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The New and “Ideal City”’ of 


LELAND 


Making Rapid Strides Toward a Perfect Development 


A City to Own Itself 














AVERAGE ALTITUDE, THIRTY FEET 
BIRDSEYE VIEW OF LELAND AS IT WILL SOON APPEAR 


Municipal Ownership Firmly Established 
Public Utilities Owned by the People 


All improvements being rapidly built. Never idle a day. Every improvement with every lot. 
Nothing excepted. The Company legally bound to supply them all. Chicago or New York has not 
more than secured to lot buyers in Leland. Invest now—values and prices advancing. 

Lots, $400 and up including one share of Leland Company stock which secures to lot buyers an 
interest in the entire city plant. Perfect title conveyed. Stock, $50 per share. Ten per cent only 
in cash—balance in 50 monthly payments without interest or taxes. Stock non-assessable. 

Twelve miles streets graded. Lumber and planing mill erected and in operation. A large 
printing plant over-running in business and many other industries to follow, all owned and operated 
by the Leland Company, and in which lot buyers shall own part interest and enjoy their share of 
profits. The BEST INVESTMENT absolutely on the market—nothing excepted. 

To grow with a rapidly growing city, your investment never fails to produce the largest dividends, 
Many fine buildings are being erected. Sewer and cement work progressing and the gravel and 
broken stone finish to follow rapidly. Select your lot now. Prices to advance as development 
progresses. Send for booklet. 


LELAND IMPROVEMENT COMPANY 
19 SEVENTH ST., COR. MARKET SAN FRANCISCO 
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“ALBERTA WINTER WHEAT” 











Land especially adapted for Mixed Farming. Grows to perfection Alfalfa, all Cereal crops, 
Sugar Beets,etc. $15.00 peracre-eight yearly payment plan. Write for free illustrated books. 


FERRIER-BROCK COMPANY, 18 Geary Street, San Francisco 


General Pacific Coast Agents Canadian Pacific Railway Company Lands 
























to the great valley of California, to our 
IRRIGATED LANDS situated in Glenn 
and Colusa counties, one hundred miles 
north of San Francisco, where flowers bloom 
@ all the year around,—where oranges, apples, 


and every known fruit and vegetable grow 
side by side,—where midsummer and winter are as lovely as spring,—where children bloom 
like the flowers, and where physicians cannot make a living. 

COME TO THIS EARTHLY PARADISE. Why remain where you are frozen up for 
six or seven months in the year, and nearly killed with the heat in the summer time? 


COME! 


Where 10 acres of land will give you an income of $2000 a year, and support your 
family in happiness and comfort, and 20 acres will make you wealthy. Where the land yield 
is enormous, and the demand always exceeds the supply. Where alfalfa yields 10 tons to 
the acre. Where the farmers, whose season never ends, eat home grown vegetables and 
fruits in January and bask in the sunshine: Where the climate is so mild that you save 
practically all your fuel bill, and half the cost of clothing. Where public schools and churches 
are plentiful and peace and good-will prevail. The land is rich, dark loam,—deep and fertile, 
and ready for planting, with abundant water for irrigation ata very low rate per acre. Water 
and rail transportation to San Francisco. It will cost you from $25 to $100 an acre, payable 
one quarter in cash and the balance, which your crops will pay for, in five yearly payments. 


Write us at once, for the price of this land may be advanced at any time without 
notice, for booklets with photographic views and full information. 


GOLDEN STATE IRRIGATED FARMS CO. 


C. B. Hussparp, Sales Manager 
310 Clay Street, San Francisco, California 
Branch Office: D. M. Dorman, Manager, 243 Winston Street, Los Angeles, California 
REFERENCES: American National Bank, San Francisco; First National Bank, Los Angeles; California National Bank, Sacramento. 
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RUSSELL CITY 


The New City on San Francisco Bay 


AND 


The Best Investment in California 








Lots One Hour 
from 
$ 200 San Francisco 
or 
and up Twenty- 
five 
Ten per . 
cent down Minutes 
and from 
$5.00 Oakland 
per month ; to 
No Interest : Russell 
No Caxes City 
Perfect Free automobile 
Climate ofc to Rosell Cay 


This is the biggest suburban lot proposition 
on the market. Choice building lots for sale. 
1351 sold to date. Lots are going rapidly. 
Send coupon on opposite page for free ticket. 


EAST SHORE @ SUBURBAN 
REALTY COMPANY 


10154 Broadway, Oakland, Cal. 2195 Bush St., San Francisco, Cal. 
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RUSSELL CITY 


Do you know? 
Are you aware of the fact 


that it takes twenty years to double your 
money if placed in a savings bank? 








6 
& 
; 
g 
; 
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But money invested in Real Estate 


should double itself, if judiciously invested, 
in two to five years. 


Russell City 


is your opportunity © 


Improvements free. Easy payments. Six 
months’ extension in case of sickness. 


ww ms 
. Kee at oo 
Money refunded in case of death, 0% 
. * ee Oo a 
with interest at 6 per cent. sug? 
ss oer 5 
Take advantage of this SoS Me 
opportunity and oe Oh a 
SO SO aa 
Mail this coupon = O32 34" 
a up AS ELA Ps “ <7 
ee ” of oe or a“ 
to-day all eA ao “ 
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There is Profit, Pleasure and Health in = -4#44re3s: 
raising Fruit and Poultry in the beautiful Napa Chamber of Commerce ‘ 
Napa Valley. Rich land, low prices, best St. Helena Board of Trade | 
climate, no irrigation. Calistoga Chamber of Commerce H 
x 





ees 


OPPORTUNI 


SACRAMENTO COUNTY THE 
aNGATEWAY TO THE GREAT 
SACRAMENTO VALLEY 














BEAUTIFUL, HEALTHFUL, PRODUCTIVE, Various and Abundant in its Products 


A PLACE FOR HOMES AND INVESTMENT 9° Mito ors 
Splendid Water Supply for Thousands of Acres More of Cultivated Land 


The great strawberry center of the State is in Sacramento County, the home of the Tokay grape. 
Many vineyards averaged over $100 per acre clear profit the past season. 
Oranges and olives are not excelled in any part of California. 
, Over one million (1,000,000) sacks of beans produced in Sacramento County the past season. Potatoes, 
onions, corn, asparagus, grown in great quantities and shipped out of the State in carload lots. 
Cheap water or rail transportation to San Francisco, the greatest market on the Pacific Coast. 
For further information, which will be cheerfully furnished, address 


Immigration Committee of Board of Supervisors, SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA : 
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IRRIGATION 


DEMONSTRATED IN CALIFORNIA’S 


THE TRIUMPH OF 






We are opening up 









the Western side of 
the Great Sacramento Val- 





















ley under irrigation for the 

first time. Complete irrigation 
system in operation. Water supply, 
the navigable Sacramento River, by 





right of our concession from Congress, for 
enough water to irrigate two hundred thou- 
sand acres. 









GREATEST VALLEY 


“THE 
SACRAMENTO” 


Excursion rates from 
all Eastern points 
after March Ist. 


INVESTIGATE 











For information and descriptive literature, 


write or call on 





F. E. ROBINSON & CO. 
216 Pacific Electric Bldg. 
Los Angeles California 





C. M. WOOSTER CO. 
1666 O’Farrell Street 
San Francisco, California 











LOCATION—In Glenn and Colusa counties, lying along the 
western bank of the navigable Sacramento River. 


SOIL—Rich, black sediment—level, without stones or alkali. 


CLIMATE—Unsurpassed in California. , 


IRRIGATION—Free water rights from our complete irrigation 





CROPS—Every known commercial fruit and vegetable of the 


MARKETS—Local and world markets ready and accessible. 


TRANSPORTATION—Rail and steambozt to the State Capital, 


PRICES—10-, 















system now in operation; most abundant and depend- 
able in United States. 









temperate zone yields enormous returns. 








at Sacramento; and San Francisco. 








20-, and 40-acre lots from $30.00 to $100.00 
per acre; terms one-sixth cash and the balance in 
five years. 




































WHERE WATER AND LAND MEET IS FOUND THE MECCA OF THE HOMESEEKER 


The applying of Cheap Water to Fertile Land is Nature’s method of providing for the Home Builder 


in the great Sacramento Valley, California, is the 
Glenn County, chosen place for both of these basic propositions. 
She has 250,000 acres of the best land on earth, all irrigable and cheap. 
Has water enough to cover each of these acres three feet deep. 


Orland Irrigation Project, ernment will care for 50,000 


being constructed by the Federal Gov- 
of these 


acres, and Centrat Cana supplied by the Great Sacramento River, under special 
Act of Congress, will care for the remaining 200,000 of these splendid acres. 


For full information address Taos. Brown, P. D. Bane, W. H. Morrissey or Boarp or Trapr, Orland, California 
Erne & Provix, H. J. Barcerovx & Co., B. B. Giasscock or CHAMBER OF CommERcE, Willows, California 





FOR COMFORT, PLEASURE, HEALTH and 
a HOME, Come to 


SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA 


For full particulars and illustrated printed matter 
enclose five cent stamp to 


THE CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
Los Angeles, California 
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Tulare County, California 


Is the place for the Home-seeker. Good 
land for little money. For particulars, address 


THOS. H. THOMPSON, TULARE, CALIFORNIA 
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BUY LAND 


in the Turlock Irrigation District 
of Stanislaus County, California 


IT WILL REPAY YOU 


Send for free booklet 


C. N. WHITMORE CO. 


CERES, CALIFORNIA 








— 




















SUTTER COUNTY 
CALIFORNIA 


The center of the Great Fruit Belt of the State; the garden spot * 
of California. Money made in small orchards and vineyards. 
Unimproved land $60.00 to $85.00 per acre. Work for all in 
the orchards, canneries, packing houses and on the farms. 


For particulars write to Board of Supervisors or the 


SUTTER BOARD OF TRADE 
YUBA CITY, CALIFORNIA 





The Glad Hand 


with the 


Good Farmers 








Wanted 
¥ Laguna de Tache 
Ranch 


is offered to the farmer who wants a 
farm worth farming in California. 

We have put 900 farmers and their 
families on 30,000 acres of the Laguna 
in the past eight years and they have 
stayed—that’s the best proof that the 
conditions are right. 


Location — Fresnocounty,in the San Joaquin Valley. 
Soil—Sandy loam, rich river bottom; none better. 
Water—Canals from Kings river with plenty of 
water for irrigation—every acre has a water right. 
Prices—$50 to $60 per acre. Terms, one-fourth cash, 
balance eight yearly payments. Interest, 6 per cent. 


That’s all we are going to try to tell you in this 
‘‘ad.”’ If you want to know more about it write to 


NARES & SAUNDERS 


#35 South Broadway g . 
LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA Box 2696, Fresno, California 
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STADE HME EAS 


IRRIGATED FARMS 


IN THE 
Dos Palos Colony, Los Bafios Colony, 
Volta Colony and the Gustine Colony 
in the Counties of Fresno and Merced. 











SEND FOR ILLUSTRATED BOOK WITH FULL PARTICULARS 


MILLER & LUX, Los Bajos, California 











Lands in Yuba County, California 


Orange, Lemon, Lime, Olive, Peach, Apricot, Pear, Berry and Alfalfa Lands 
in Tracts to Suit. Abundance of Water for Irrigation where needed 


Prices from $25.00 to $100.00 per acre. FINE CLIMATE 





For Particulars Write 


BOARD of SUPERVISORS or MARYSVILLE CHAMBER of COMMERCE 
MARYSVILLE, CALIFORNIA 

















RE you interested in California 

Do you want to live under sunny skies 

Do you want to live among orange groves, orchards 
and vineyards 

Do you want to farm where farming pays 

Do you want to live in a progressive country 

Do you want to live where opportunities are many 

If so, TULARE COUNTY IS THE PLACE. 


For Literature and specific information write 


Secretary Tulare County Board of Trade 6 
VISALIA, CALIFORNIA 
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These Farming Stock an d Oil drilling scenes 
are typical of Kern County, theLand of CornMilk 
and Oil You will obtain full information by sending 


your name and address with stamp enclosed to 
THE BOARD OF TRADE OF KERN COUNTY, BAKERSFIELD 








PRESIDENT ROOSEVELT Says 


“Land in Imperial Valley will soon be worth from $500 to $1,500 per acre.” 


Ei CENTRO’ Phenomenal Growth proves the correct- 
ness of the President's statement 

SomeReasons El Centro is located just right, and is the railroad center of the Valley. It 
will be the Metropolis and Capital of the forthcoming new county. It al- 


ready is the leading town in manufacturing, finance, and industries and its 

commercial supremacy is assured. It has the strongest bank, the best hotel, 

the largest and best buildings and the only opera house in the Valley. 
@ 


Electric lights, electric power, and improvements of the most modern type. 

















UNEQUALLED OPPORTUNITIES 


Are offered to Homeseekers, Capitalists and Investors. We need farmers to till our fertile acres; carpenters, 
brick-masons, workmen and laborers to erect our buildings, harvest our crops, gather and pack our cantaloupes 
and to secure homes and join us in the enjoyment of the matchless climate and certain prosperity of El Centro 
and the country surrounding it. 











FOR BOOKLET AND INFORMATION ADDRESS 


EL CENTRO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE EL CENTRO, SAN DIEGO CO., CALIFORNIA 
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= Promise Nothing 
That is Impossible 


We do not give you the land. You 
pay as you go along and the money 
comes back to you as the vines 
grow and bear fruit. “Only a little 
money is necessary each month, but 
it must come regularly. Can you 
afford to lay aside $5, $10 or $20 a 
month for the purpose of creating a 
life income or securing a viney ard 
which can be sold for cash for $250 


to $500 an acre and has cost you 
nothing but a small, temporary investment? 


Y POG noyard Pree 
a YA COME 


Our Plan is 
Practical and Safe 


We have some of the finest raisin- 
grape land in Tulare County which we 
are selling by the ‘‘development sys- 
tem.’”” Your monthly payments are 
applied to the cost of the land and 
used in planting and caring for the 
vines. Under ordinary circumstances, 
before your payments are completed, 
you will receive back from crops as 


much as you pay in—your vineyard willbe 
clear profit, and worth three to six times the 
total amount of money used in developing it. 


WRITE US FOR FULL PARTICULARS 


We are large operators in farm lands and development enterprises. We 
have some of the finest irrigated farms in California, and can make terms as 


easy as $1.00 a month, or give you 


best value for cash down. Write 


immediately about the vineyard; we’ll send plenty of other data too. 


CALIFORNIA IRRIGATED FARMS COMPANY 


LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 


525 SOUTH SPRING STREET 














Our Farmers Are 


APPLES 


4,000 Car Loads 
2,500,000 packed boxes 
375,000,000 
Crisp, Juicy Apples 
One Year's Shipments. 
The product of 10,000 
acres of bearing trees. 
$1,250,000. $125 per 
acre. That's what our 
apple crop will NET the 
owners of the 10,000 

acres. 

$100° to $250 per 
ae you pay for 
apple land 

$250 to $600 per 
acre—what you pay for 
bearing orchards. 

What do you think of 


such an investment? 











700 Car Loads 








100,000 Chests 
10,000,000 Quarts 
One Year's Shipment of 
Berries from 1000 acres. 
$4.00 per chest, f. 0. b. 
$400,000 or $400 per 
acre. That's what the 
owners of the 1000 acres 

received for their crop. 

$200 to $300 per 
acre—what you pay for 
berry land. 

What do you think of 
that? 

We want you to know 
more about us and the 
richest valley in the 
world. 


FOR FULL INFORMATION, ADDRESS SECRETARY, CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 
WATSONVILLE, SANTA CRUZ COUNTY, CAL. 
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Send for these SIX Free Booklets 
about Farming in Tulare County 


CALIFORNIA 


They contain authentic reports of the actual farm and fruit products of Tulare County, 
in the heart of California, and give general information about the market, social and educational 
conditions. They are worth a lifetime of happiness and prosperity to you if they help you to 
decide to come to California and till our wonderful soil and enjoy our world-renowned climate. 

WRITE FOR THEM TO-DAY. Find out the true condition in Tulare County and the 
character of the FAMOUS PAIGE-MITCHELL RANCH lands. You can make more money 
and have an easier time on a 20-acre Paige-Mitchell farm than on the average 160-acre 
eastern farm. 

You can grow the same crops you are accustomed to in other parts of the United States, 
but some of our California crops will pay better. Start with a familiar crop, such as grain, 
vegetables, alfalfa, sugar beets, etc., which pay from $65 to $80 per acre; then work into grapes 
and other fruits that pay from $100 to $150 per acre. A three-year old raisin grape vineyard is 





worth $250 to $300 an acre. You can raise enough vegetables between the vines to pay for the 
land while the vines are growing and have the vineyard clear, worth $300 an acre, in three years. 
The booklets tell about other profitable crops that may suit you better— write for them and 
read the authentic reports. You can get 10 to 40 acres close to the city of Tulare that will grow 
any California crop profusely and increase in value rapidly. 
Advantageous terms made for small, large or ‘‘ all cash’’ payments. 


CALIFORNIA FARMLAND COMPANY 


OWNERS 
73 GROSSE BUILDING, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 
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California’s Model Colony 


Now Open for Colonization 


THE FAMOUS 


Yucaipa Valley 


located sixty-six miles from Los Angeles, adjoining Redlands, the 
“Gem Home City” of Southern California, and the richest city per 
capita in California. 

The valley embraces 14,000 acres of California’s richest soil, 
has an elevation of from 1,800 to 3,000 feet, a climate unexcelled 
in California, an average annual rainfall of 221% inches, flowing 
artesian wells, never-failing springs, soils (30 feet in depth) 
adapted for the successful growth of alfalfa, vegetables, corn, hay, 
grain, oranges, grapes, peaches, cherries, apricots, figs, olives, 
apples, etc. The Valley has been under cultivation for thirty years, 
and a failure of crops is unknown. Six crops of alfalfa, aggre- 
gating eleven tons per acre, are harvested each season without irriga- 
tion. Splendid home market for everything produced. 


Yucaipa City 


will be located in the center of the colony, with up-to-date improve- 


ments, including broad streets, water under pressure, electric lights, 
parks, reservations for churches, schools, public buildings, etc. 

In opening this property for colonization in tracts of twenty 
acres and upward, we propose, for a limited time, to assist those who 
secure homes there, to the extent of the cost of their transportation 
to California. Maps and descriptive matter will be mailed upon 
application. 





Southern California Colonization Bureau 
207 West Third Street —:: Los Angeles, California 
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New Transcontinental Road Building 
WORK ON THE SAN DIEGO & ARIZONA RAILWAY HAS BEGUN 





























A LEMON ORCHARD NEAR SAN DIEGO 


HAS A RECORD OF BUILDING 
SA N D> f E G O FOR PAST EIGHTEEN MONTHS 
UNEQUALLED IN THE WEST 
AND HAS TAKEN FIRST PLACE 
AMONG THE GROWING CITIES A L | FO ini N IA 
OF THE GREAT STATE OF 


SAN DIEGO Has 


The Best Harbor on the Pacific Coast and the only one south of San Francisco 
into which deep draught vessels can enter to receive and discharge cargoes. 
The Best, Cheapest and most Abundant Water Supply on the Pacific Coast. 
The Best Climate in the United States or elsewhere. 
A Tributary Country rich in Horticultural, Agricultural and Mineral Resources. 
Lands are easily obtained in country adjacent and are productive along 
every line. 
For Descriptive Literature of San Diego County address 


JOHN S. MILLS, SECRETARY 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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Abstract Title and Trust Co. 


OF SAN DIEGO 
Capital, $100,000.00 
Prompt ei. Searchers of records, abstracts and guaranteed 


certificates 
TITLE BUILDING 
Herbert N. Neale, Mar. 841 Fifth Street 





HEN visiting San Diego, don’t fail to make the 
trip to Tia Juana, Mexico, for souvenirs and 
exican trinkets, via the 


SAN DIEGO ELECTRIC RAILWAY COMPANY 





Charm of San Diego 


for home locations 


South Park Addition 


BARTLETT fe TArt COMPANY 
oc! 


on 


eo 0.000 


For beautiful ranch home of 164 acres. Has nice house, also cottage 
for workmen, barn, engine house, pump, olive oil mill, olive trees, pears, 
lemons, etc. For sale on account of death. Property can oe bought on 
long time. Full particulars from 


4ZTNA SECURITIES COMPANY 
P. 0. Box “C” 








BARBEE S. HOOK, THOMAS 2 A. RIFE, 
President. 


Sec. and Treas. 


Columbian Realty Co. 


Los Angeles Office: San Diego Office: 
525-527 Homer Laughlin Bldg. 228-234 Granger Block. 


Marston’s 


San Diego’s Famous Store 











THE DIRECT WAY EAST IS OVER THE 
Sunset Route 


Two trains each way every day. For particulars address 


J. R. DOWNS 


Com. Agent 901 Fifth Street, San Diego 





San Diego, California 





$200,000.00 Fes Go metetin of policy holders deposited 


A. P. Johnson, Jr. 
Sec’y and Manager. 


UNION TITLE & TRUST CO., San Diego, Cal. 
and TITLE INSURANCE & TRUST CO. of Los Angeles, Cal. 
CAPITAL $600, 000. 00 


Stearns & Sweet, 


John F. Forward, 
President. Attorneys 


South San Diego 


On both Bay and Ocean. Good soil. Good water. 
An ideal location for a home. Must soon be very valua- 
ble for commercial purposes. Send for illustrated booklet. 


SOUTH SAN DIEGO INVESTMENT COMPANY 


212 Granger Block SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 





When in San hens visit 


La Jolla 


the Gem of the Pacific 
___ bs Angeles & San Diego Beach Ry. 


San Diego Canter 
Gas and Electric Co. 


GAS, ELECTRIC LIGHT AND POWER 


The Bentley Ostrich Farm 


ESTABLISHED 1883 





Birds of all +? on exhibition daily. Factory in connection. 
Everything made that can be made from ostrich feathers. Repair 
work of all kinds quickly and neatly done at reasonable rates. 


LOCATED AT MISSION CLIFF PARK 
__ SAN I DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 


The HomeTelenhone & Telegraph Co. 


Owned and managed by San Diego people 

Efficient service and courteous treatment 

Lad vite Pres.; Heber Ingle, V.P.; S.A. Reed, Sec’y; 
Geo. B. Woodbridge, Treas. and Mgr.; Edward Grove, Director; 


C. L. Williams, Director. 








Saint Joseph Sanitarium 
and Old People’s Home 


Competent trained nurses, home comforts.and modern conven- 


Conducted by the Sisters of 


SAN DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA 


iences. Ideal location, perfect climate. 


lercy. 


Descriptive matter free. 


For information dain 


SAN DIEGO 


the southern harbor city, and the opportunity for profitable 
investment there in real estate, write to 


RALSTON REALTY CO. 


1318-1320 D. Street SAN DIEGO, CALIFORNIA 
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CALIFORNIA ORANGE LAND 





In the Heart of 
the Famous 


PORTERVILLE 
ORANGE DISTRICT 


Land from $60 to 
$125 per acre 











Did you ever stop to realize the enormous profits that 
are made from the intelligent cultivation of oranges? 
From $200 to $1,500 profit per year per acre is being 
netted from young groves located in the home of the 
early orange, in Tulare county. Navel oranges ripen in 
time to reach the Thanksgiving and Christmas markets, 
thus increasing profits enormously. You can buy the 
same land in a well watered district for from $60 to 
$125 per acre, and you can pay as little as 10 per cent 
down, and pay the balance in forty-eight monthly pay- 
ments. The Terra Bella Development Company owns 
eight thousand acres of land, including the town of 
Terra Bella, on the Southern Pacific railroad. A high 
class town, with anti-liquor clauses in all the property 


deeds, is being developed. You can not afford to miss this opportunity to secure a 
foundation for an income for life, and a home in an ideal community, nestled beneath 
the snow-capped Sierras. Drop us a line for figures and facts regarding this marvelous 


district. 


EDWARD D. SILENT & CO., General Agents 


Dept. A, 216-218 West Second Street, Los Angeles, California 














PORTERVILLE CHATS 





Five big well-drilling outfits are churning 
holes through the dry soil to the under- 
flow from the Sierra snows, in the 


Porterville 
Early Orange Belt 


Two or three good wells a month are grad- 
ually adding to the extent of the orchards. 
These wells yield 15 to 150 inches of water— 
200,000 to 2,000,000 gallons per day. A 
50-inch well supplies 100 acres of bearing 
orchard. This 100 acres, dry, can be bought 
to-day for $3,500. With a well and pumping 
machinery, it sells at $150 per acre. When 
a four year old orange orchard is on it, the 
100 acres is worth $100,000. When six 
years old, it yields $30,000 to $60,000 per 
year. Send for our publication ‘“ Practical 
Results.”’ 





Porterville Chamber of Commerce 











CENTRAL 
CALIFORNIA FACTS 


FOR FOUR CENTS 





WE have just issued a beauti- 
fully illustrated, 80-page maga- 
zine descriptive of farm life in 
Central California. Each article 
is written by a practical farmer, 
fruit grower or dairyman, who 
has told the truth about Central 
California in an interesting way. 
The illustrations are the best ob- 
tainable. We want you to read 
this magazine and will mail you 
a copy free upon receipt of four 
cents to cover the cost of post- 


age. 





CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


STOCKTON- CALIFORNIA 
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BAY TREES 
Rhododendrons, Azaleas, Fine and Rare Conifers, Hollies, 


Peonies, Ornamental Trees, Shrubs and Vines, 


Fruit Trees, Walnuts. 





J. B. PILKINGTON, PORTLAND, ORE. 


Nurseryman Importer and Grower 














Kalama on the Columbia 


offers unusual inducements and opportunities for manufacturing plants, especially 
for lumber and shingle mills and sash and door factories. The city is located 
on a deep water harbor about sixty miles from the mouth of the great Columbia 
River. The location is one of rare bonsly and healthfulness. 

Kalama has good schools, churches, two saw mills, creamery, electric light 
plant, etc., etc., ten daily boats and fourteen daily trains. Adjacent to the city are 


TWO BILLION FEET OF TIMBER 


offering exceptional opportunities for development of lumber industry. For full 
particulars, write to 


Kalama Commercial Club, Kalama, Wash. 
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RELIABLE INFORMATION 


about real estate and other investments, business oppor- 
tunities, most desirable home locations and everything the 
investor or settler wishes to know, I will carefully 
investigate for you and will aid you, if you wish, in com- 
pleting transactions. If thinking of coming west, or if 
you wish to make profitable, safe, investments, write me 
TO-DAY. Canadian Bank of Commerce. 


PORTLAND, OREGON 











At last the big, rich Wheat Farms of Colusa and Glenn 
Counties in the Sacramento Valley are to be opened up 
to the small farmer. The great Central Canal, 
aided by special act of Congress, is now 
ready to irrigate this, the richest fruit 
and garden land in all California. 


the best and 
cheapest irrigation in 
the world. Deep sediment 
garden soil. A beautiful river of 
pure water, and steamboats at your door. 
Electric and steam roads, too. Delightful climate, 


200,000 Acres 
where the Orange, Lemon and the Apple grow side by side. 


will soon be under At 
RE Com, Alfalfa, Sugar Beets, Grapes, Peaches, Pears, Prunes, Plums 


irrigation. 
yield $100 to $300 an acre. Where you can buy 20 acres of garden soil for 
$250 Sian and $250 yearly for five years and take possession at once. Two crops will 


pay for the land. Write today for ilustrated catalog. ©, M. WOOSTER CO., 1666 O'Farrell St., San Francisco 
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Have Your 
Ticket Read 
Straight To 








AND MINNEAPOLIS, $25; ST. LOUIS, 
APPLY OVER ALL ROADS, 








LOCATIO ose is in the 

heart of Rogue 
River Valley, the richest part of 
Oregon. Has 4000 people, banks, 
schools and every city con- 
venience. Scenery is inspiringly 
magnificent. 


CLIMATE ideal; no ain 


heat or cold 
most no frost; no over-abundance 
of rain. Winters pleasant, sunny 
and mild. No blizzards, drouths, 
or earthquakes. A famous health 
retreat and pleasure resort. 








Mi - D 0 4 D From KANSAS CITY, 


OMAHA, ST. PAUL 


$30; CHICAGO, $388. THESE RATES WILL 
THIS YEAR, FROM SEPTEMBER 1 TO OCTOBER 31 


SOIL is mellow, deep; possesses 

qualities that are peculiar 
to this incomparable region. 
Rich enough to raise anything. 
Doesn't require irrigation, but 
pure mountain water is abundant 
if irrigation is desired. 


CROP: Four of alfalfa with- 
out irrigation. New- 
town Pippins and Spitzenbergs at- 
tain highest perfection; pay $1000 
per acre; famous pears, peaches, 
early vegetables, early berries; 
vast areas open for cultivation. 


The resources of Rogue River Valley are almost beyond comprehension. 
Coal, timber, copper and gold are found in great quantities. Op- 
portunities for the accumulation of great wealth are better here 
than in any other section of the United States. 
WRITE AT ONCE FOR INFORMATION AND LITERATURE TO SECRETARY OF 


MEDFORD COMMERCIAL CLUB, MEDFORD, OREGON 




















tunities excellent. 


OLYMPIA 


Capital of Washington. 

County seat of Thurston County. 
City of homes, schools and churches. 
Commercial and manufacturing oppor- 


Country farm. lands average with the best. 

Cherries, strawberries and all small fruits pay well. 
Chickens and eggs are always in good demand. 
Camping, bathing, boating, fishing and hunting unexcelled. 
Climate—pleasant days for work and cool nights for rest. 
Correspond with Jno. M. Wilson, Secretary, 

Chamber of Commerce, Olympia, Washington. 
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Buy N healthfulness of climate, grandeur of scenery, pro- 
Your ductiveness of soil, and variety of resources we are 
second to no district in Uncle Sam’s domain. A splendid 

Ticket market for all our products. 
@ The schools of Baker City rank high. Its people are 
t hospitable and healthy. Unsurpassed water with 


0 
its source in snow clad mountains. 
ef er @ The agricultural products of Baker county are 
timothy, alfalfa, clover, wheat, oats, barley, fruit 


etables of all varieties. 


° and veg 
@ Extensive forests with timber of excellent quality. 
Good opportunities for establishing saw mills. 
Pp 
The | 





FamousminesadjacenttoBaker City. Lowcostofoperation. 
@ Stock raising is a very important industry in Baker 

S County. The advantage of an extensive summer range 
reduces the cost of production. 


For full information and literature concerning Baker County write 


Metropoli 
of 


Eastern N. C. Haskell, Secretary 
Oregon COMMERCIAL INDUSTRIAL COMMITTEE, Baker City, Oregon 














$25 PER DAY NET 


An unusual opportunity for a judicious 
investment is presented in the purchase of a 
first-class Lime Kiln in the vicinity of Baker ‘ 
City, Oregon, with 160 acres of Lime Stone | j 
land. This property is at present netting 
the owner $25 per day, with contracts already 
in hand. The business is capable of great 
expansion. Price $20,000. 

For full particulars about this and other 
property in Baker county, Oregon, address 








BY: \ SS 


eee 

















BAKER CITY - s OREGON 








WEBB & CARROLL CO. | 








CASTLE ROCK 


WASHINGTON 


Is located in southwestern Washington in the midst of one of the 

finest dairying countries in the world. Fruit of all kinds grows 
to perfection in this section, pests being practically unknown 
Several coal mines are in operation near Castle Rock, producing 
high quality coal. Cement of first-class commercial grade exists 
near Castle Rock in unlimited quantities, and only awaits the 
advent of capital to open up the biggest cement mines of the West 
Agriculture offers unusual inducements to farmers, as there is 






| FRESNO COUNTY OIL 


The oil fields of Fresno County are rapidly 






much rich land in this vicinity, with good prices for farm products 














. * . * Labor is in great and constant demand at wages from $3.00 up, in 
becoming the most important in the United the mines and logging camps. Intending settlers will find Castle 
States. Rock and vicinity worthy of thorough investigation before settling 

Production in 1900, 500,000 barrels; pro- a rR The city has a Population of about 1400, with first-class 
5 "4 gh and primary schools. Unsurpassed climate. 
duction In 1906, nearly 12,000,000 barrels. The whole of southwestern Washington is being rapidly developed. 
For particulars address: The opportunity is here now. Write for full information to 
re Oe eee COMMERCIAL CLUB, Castle Rock, Wash. 
J 
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WE'LL TELL YOU 








NORTH BEND, on COOS 
BAY, will be THE NEXT 
METROPOLIS on the 


PACIFIC COAST. © States 
-$60,000 


THERE ARE BUT THREE monthly. 
PROTECTED DEEP SEA Raceeresg Lo gpeieand 
HARBORS ON THE i” ‘tue dune vite ake, 
UNITED STATES he ees 
WESTERN COAST 

BETWEEN CANADA 
AND MEXICO 


—GOLDEN 
offering generous inducements to secure 
GATE, COOS we more. @ The last Congress ordered a 
BAY AND mS survey of Coos Bay harbor and will ap- 
Propriate $100,000 to give it a forty foot bar. 
@ Coos Bay is the half way harbor on the 
Pacific Coast between Golden Gate and Puget 
Sound. It now furnishes coal for San Francisco 
and the Coast cities. The Government geological 
survey shows four hundred square miles of coal 
bearing area and eight hundred million tons of coal. 


A, the natural outlet of the 

& richest timber country in the 

Ry World comprising over one 
ae hundred and twenty-seven billion 
3 feet. @ North Bend has saw mills, 
w 


lumber mills and factories, and is 


Opportunities are here waiting 
development. Come on and 


Write THE NORTH BEND CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 


NORTH BEND, OREGON 


AN ORGANIZATION OF THE REPRESENTATIVE CITIZENS WHOSE AIM IS THE UP- 
BUILDING AND DEVELOPMENT OF THE COOS BAY COUNTRY 
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$5(()0 in Gold 


actually 
Given Away 








No entrance fee. 


No cost of any kind to any reader 
of ‘Sunset.”’ 


An equal chance to all. 


This big sum is to be distributed 
soon. . 


It is to be divided into eighty parts, 
varying in amounts from $1,000 


down to $10. 


Write to-day for particulars. 


Portland Commercial Club 
Portland, Oregon 














SUNSET MAGAZINE—ADVERTISING SECTION 








The Bounties of Fragrant Sozodont 


have always won the blue nbbon of popular esteem. The approval of 
an exacting public is the highest award SOZODONT has received. 
The secret of the extraordinary prestige enjoyed by this old and wonderful 
Dentifrice lies nght here. It is clean cut, wholesome and genuine, and a 
little bit better than the most we have ever claimed for it. Sixty years’ 
experience in the largest and best equipped Dentifrice plant in the world, 
under the watchful eyes of experts and blended by machines of latest 
design, the choicest ingredients procurable are transformed into this world 
renowned Dentifrice, SOZODONT. SOZODONT alone has stood the 
test of time; it’s yours for the asking; it may be your irreparable loss 
if you delay the asking too long. 

Sold at all toilet counters throughout the world; in three forms; at 
popular prices. 

— Liquid, SOZODONT Powder and SOZODONT 

aste. 
Hall & Ruckel, New York City. 

















GEO. I. COCHRAN, President GAIL B. JOHNSON, Vice President 


THE PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


HILGARIF @ BEAVER, Inc. 
General Agents 
903 Eddy St., San Francisco, Cal. 
J. N. RUSSELL, Jr., Secretary 
In Charge of Southern Californie Agencies 


Home Office, Los Angeles, Cal. Listen to the Agent. 
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With the Gillette Safety 
Razor 3 to 5 minutes of your 






time is all that is required for a s 





comfortable, clean, economical, 






sanitary shave 





morning, 









noon or night, as the 





You will 
be lucky to es- 
cape the barber in 
less than a_ half 
hour, all told 
and the old-fash- 
ioned razor is worse 
still with its cuts, scratches, 
pulling, scraping, honing and 
stropping. 

The time saved shaving with the 

would soon pay for my razor, to 
say nothing of the convenience which it affords. 









case may be. 
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Be independent. Shave vourself the best 
way—the way. 

The double-edged, flexible blades are so in- 
expensive that when they become dull, you 
throw them away as you would an old pen. 


The Gillette Safety Razor consists of a triple 
silver plated holder, 12 double-edged blades- 
24 keen edges, packed ina velvet lined leathercase 
and the price is $5.00 at all the leading Jewelry, 
Drug, Cutlery, Hardware and Sporting Goods 
dealers. 

Combination Sets from $6.50 to $50.00. 


Ask your dealer for the “GILLETTE” today 
and shave yourself with ease, comfort and 
economy, the rest of your life. 

If substitutes are offered refuse them, and 
write us at once for our Booklet and free 
trial offer. 


GILLETTE SALES COMPANY 


229 Times Building, NEW YORK CITY 
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From the pages of “The World’s Great Writer” 


Supplied by dealers or sent upon application 


VERYBODY WRITES, and almost everybody should use a fountain pen. The day of 

# fountain pen jibes and jokes has passed. @ Now-a-days one is lost without a fountain pen.” 
It combines pen and ink so perfedily at all times, and there are so many places where it is in- 
dispensable, that it is no longer a luxury, but a necessity. “@ Probably there is no article that 
serves more varied requirements, and the needs of the individual users differ greatly. Almost 


everybody writes differently. Each has some preference in the selediion of a pen. 
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Plain Gold Mounted Gold Mounted Gold Mounted Filigree Sterling Etched peeing Chased Filigree 
i t 


Chased and Chased or Cap Middle Band Black or Cardinal _ wit 1 : 
Mottled Plain Bands __ Plain or Chased .12 $3.50 No. 412 ‘00. Nameplate Gold Filled 
$3-50 . 12 $3.50 vo. 4.50 No. 414 +00: No. 212 
“ ; ‘ 5.00 No. 41 * No. 214 
6.00 . 41 ; » No. 215 
7-00 No, 417 x No. 216 9.50 ; c 
14-Kt. Yo. 418 x No, 21 1z.00 ." Name y 
14 Kt. N Solid Gold 18-Kt. Gold Filled No. 218 12.00 Engraved = _ 
Solid Gold ¥ P No. 12 $8.00 No. 0512 $10.00 AllSilverCovered Style'E. 7s 
German Silver No. 14 $8.00 No. 14 10.00 No. 0514 12.50 No. 412. $8.50 Other Styles 
Clip-Caps add No.1 10.00 Name Plate No. 15 12.00 14-Kt. Solid Gold No. 414 10.00 Engraving 
25c. to price. No, 1 12.00. for Initials. No. 16 15 00 No. 514 $25.00 No. 415 12.00 if requested. 
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| Watermans (dea) Fountain Pen 


The pen with Sy the Clip-Cap 
L. E. Waterman Company, 173 Broadway, N. Y. 


ET, MONTREAL 


@ SCHOOL STREET, BOSTON “~ 209 STATE STREET, CHICAGO 136 St. JAMES STRE 
_ 742 MARKET STREET, SAN FRANCISCO 12 GoLDEN Lane, LONDON, E. C 








